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PATERNAL ABSENCE AND FATHERS' ROLES 



THURSDAY, NdVEMHEK 10, 

HousK OF Reprfs;kntatives» 
Economic StxruRiTv Task Force, 

SELECf COMMITTKE ON CHILDREN, YoUTH, AND FaMILIKS, 

Washington. IXC 
The select committee met, pursuant to-Qotice, at 9:35 a.m., in 
room 1310, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Patricia &hroe-^ 
der» presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Schroeder, Miller, Anthony, 
Levin, Sikorski, Marriott, Coats» Wolf, and Johnson. 

•Staff present: Alan J Stone, staff director and counsel; Ann 
Rosewater, deputy staff director; Linda It^er, p^fessional stafi; 
Linda Belachew. Christine Elliott-Groves, minority staff director; 
George ElBer^ rpinority counsel; and Joan Codley, committee clerk. 

Mrs. ScHROEDEA. Good morning, I am happy" to call the hearing 
to order this morning. 

As Chair of the Task Force on Economic Security of the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, I am very pleased to 
call to order this very exciting hearii4: • 

I vrant to thank my ranking minority member vi ho has worked 
' so hard to make this hearing a success. I think it i^ terribly impor- 
tant because ai^we talk about family i^ues, people frequently want 
to make them just women's ismies. Clearly, family imues are issues 
for both men and women which this committee has recognized. 
Today we focus on this very Important subject 

Because of the time and the crunch, ! am just goiQg to put my 
opening remarks in the record. I yield to the gentlenian from Indi- 
ana, Mr. Coats. And again, thank you for all your help. 

[Opening statement of Cong. Patricia Schroeder follows:] 

OmiiNG Statement ok Hon. Patkicia Schkoeui^, a RtPKiii^NTATiVE in Conuri^h 
Fuom tHfc Statk ot Coi^oiiain) and Chairwoman. Tai^k Fokck on Economic Secu- 
itrrv 

I wouW like to wf?icome you UiXhe necond heann/^ thaTiibk Farve on Ek^unomic 
Si^rity bf the Select Committee on Childmi. Ytnith, and Families, During our finjt 
heafing we ioirveyed the economics of family Hte, the (^i of providing the basicH for 
a family, and trendss for tjie ftiture. 

Today we shift our ottentim to tht* role ot fathers in our ^'wiy In r«wnt yt^r» 
there hm be-^n tncrea»i«d int^rent in futiiers and fathering. To ham more about thiii 
important mbjf^ wv hare ^-^hi^focniB of thie hearing on f^AtiTna) Absence and 
Fathers RokfB. ^. 

The firht pane?! will pri^mjnt an overview of paternal absena? and father iorolVe- 
nmit Much o*" ♦he literature on futherB has ti^resi^ their okjence, their dietnterei^t, 

(1) 
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and (heir luck ol comp^Hence in child cart* Our rin>t wifru*SH will diKput^* this view 
and de^xribe m^w leveln of Suther Interucfion arid nkill in deahng with their infant^N 

Thf siTund panul will roneerktrute on military familiefi and paternal abs^encf. We 
are d<^lightcHl tu hear f rom the Ami^' C'hief lif Stafl, who htis made the nrmy family 
a priority Ujii^ <in hi^ agvndii We wlli learn aUiut the Arn|} 'y efT<irti^ to deal with 
boih the cfian^inn nature and f ircunv *oncejj of the military fi«mily. We will hear 
frtim anoth«rr witnt^ie^ about stn^^ses on military familiei^ and their neisds 

During the third panel we will hcHir experts d^-scribenhe eflectb of paternal ab- 
.sence and involvement on children At a time when twent^^ pi'ixvnt of children live 
in single parent hoine^ we need tu know the impact oithii^ phenomenon on famili^H^ 
and how we car pri^note the wellbeinf^! of children in single parent ho fws. We will 
learn what ^tudieH on black fathers and fathering tell uh about ihc^ importance of 
economic g^urity for families 

The fir.al g^iinel will li«t privete het;tor initiatives that addrc^ paternal absemv 
and father inv-olvemtnit Wi will be told what voluntary organiriitions^ are doing to 
serve the needp of our youth. Other witnesses will talk about new developments in 
fichoob. ho^pitalB, ^Bocial ^^rviceti, the tHmrts. and amon^' employers to enhance the 
niU>^ of fathers m the family. The rimJ witntfi*; will testify atniut father ab^nce and 
ittt impact on the familii^ of the incarcerated 

We think that thiji ih a significant hearing; WV need to know what the efTects of 
broken hornet are on children WV neeti to know how families <^ipe when they are 
eeparate^d for work related reasons for short term and ion^ term pericni^ We nef^d to 
know what impact new fohns of lathering have on the total family -childn*n. fa - . 
thers, and mi»thers 

We welcofiit* our witn<,-hHes jnd loiik ftirwa rd tii learning from y<»ur testimony 

Mr. CdATs. I thank the Chair for assistinii in panning this hear- 
ing on a subject that 1 fwl is extrt^mely important, and one that is 
often overi(K)kc>d. All us know and recognize the imjMjrtance of a 
mother in terms of raising children and shaping their development. 
But I think we have ignored the father, and it is important that we 
also locus on the role of the father 

Nothing has come home to me more this week than the impor- 
tance of a mother at home Hinc^ my children's mother is at a con- 
ference in Philadephia thi^^ week. I am bt*iiig a mother and father, 
and finding it an impossible task. I am anxious for her tjo get home 
and resume that role. But 1 have gotten a real understanding of 
what it is like to be a mother, and it is tough, tough business. It is 
also tough business being a father. This hearing will focus on the 
role and the importance of the father in the it .Aly. I commend the 
('haiJr, the committee, the staff and all those who have worked so 
hard to bring this about. 

I am going to forgo any more of an opening statement in the in- 
terest of moving on and Hearing the witnesses that we have. And I 
thank the Chair. 

Mrs. ScHROKDER. C\>ngressman Anthonv, do you have anything 
you would like to add? 

Mr. Anthony. I thank the Chair. I will \)e able to stay for part of 
the hearing. Unfortunately, I will have to go downstairs to another 
hearing, but interefitingly enough, it bias something to do with 
what we are doing ¥>d^y- We are trying to amend the laws on 
AFIXv, and the principal recipients are single parehts, but in this 
cfise mothers noroially rather than fathers And yesterday we did 
something on child support, but again it was more with runav/ay 
fathers than it was with runaway mothers. So I thmk today is 
going to prove an inter<*sting balance betwi»en what is g()ing on. 

Mrs. Si iiHOEiiKH. Thank you very much 
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^ And sincT he ended with runaway fathers, we \yill start the hwir- 
itiK today that deals vi^ith patt-rnal abs^ncf and fathers' rolf^^ which 
I think will he very exciting. 

Our First pcmel is Mr. Michael Yogman, M.D., from Children's 
Hospital Medical Center at the Harvard Medical School in Btjston, 
Mass..^nd Mr. William Wilson, an M.D. and pn>fessor of psychia^ 
try at Dukje University MeBical Center in I>urham, N.C. 

If both of you would like to come forward and sit at the table, we 
welcome you. Yoy may proceed however/you would like. Wjl' will 
put your full statement in the record. Iryou want to just summa- 
« rize, that would be fine. 

Dr. Yt^man, would you like to lead off.' 

Very good. Thank you. 

STATKMENT OF MiCf^ABL W. YIMJ.^IAN. HtlJ., ASS<K I.4Ti: I IIIKF. 
DIVISION <Ii.' t HIU) OKVKLOPMENT. ( HII.imEN S HOSPITAL. 
DEPARTMENT OF FKDIATKKS. lIAKVAliD MEDICAI. SC'IKH)!.. 
BOStON. MASS. 

Dr. YoGMAN. Madam Chairwoman Schroeder. Representative 
Coats, distinguished committee membeni. committee stafl, and 
members of the press: My mentor and colleaKue at Harvard Medi- 
cal School. Or. T Berry Brazelton. addressed the initial hearings of 
this committee severpl months ago and outlin^il a strateijy of pre- 
vention to support Ametican families during the stressful transi- 
tion fieriod of the 19H0"s. 

With that goal in mind. I commend the members of thi« commit- 
tee for conveninj4i today's hearing, because understanding and en- 
couraging the father's active role in the family becomes. I think, 
one crucial means for preventing some of the adverse consequences 
of thia stressful transition for our children and youth. 

In the next « minutes I wish to address six points, uli of which 
are elabc>rated in great^-r detail in the written testimony which I 
previously submitted. I also wish to submit some additional back- 
ground material for inclusion in fhe record of this hearing. 

My timt point is that fathers are increasing their involvement in 
family life across all subcultures and all social classes, and these 
trends are long term and likely to continvue. 

Second of all. fathers can and do form significant and meaningful 
relationships with their infants right fronv birth. Fathers start out 
as quite similar to mothers in their competence, and in their capa- 
bility to interact with young infants Their sensitivity to the babv's 
behavior and rhythms is alhigst identical to that of mothers, and 
the infants clearly delight in their play with father ,^ 

A meaningful relationship between a father and his infant re 
quires psychological (pliability as well as physical availability. 
Neither alone will suftsce. 

I would like now to sKow a !^frd^Vlte^ ftlm dip of a H month-old 
male infant playing with his ( th^'r in our research laboratory to 
illustrate this mutual delight and the competence of fathers that I 
have just alluded to. 

If we can shut down the lights, we can see the film more clearl>. 

(A film was ehown.) 
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Dr. YoiiMAN, I wanted to show you t^ial clip to give you a sense 
of a rerj father and infant together, and to givit^ you a i^^nse of the 
kind of excitement and enthusiasm that I think fathers start out 
with in their'relationship with an infant. 

The sense of excitement, hope and tremendous xipportunity that 
a rtew infant represents Tor a father as well as a new mother is an 
op{H>rtunitv for renewal via a new generation; and I sufeg<^^ 
our tmik, the tank of ik)1 icy makers, is to find ways to supnort and 
sustain that kind of excitement, that kind of paternal involvement. 

My third point is that fathers are rhuch more likely to be their 
infant's play parts^er and to have a qualitatively distinct style of 
play that is more stimulating and arousing than play by mothers 
and infants. . . * , , 

My fourth point isHiiat fathers' actual ongoing involvc*ment with 
their children, as opposed to the kind of capability for involvement 
you have just swn the film, is influenced by forces within the 
family such mother's wishes and marital quality, ai d by forces 
outside the family such as stresses from illness, job Ickjs, low 
income, and conflict between employment, demands and family in- 
volvement. Fathers currently express considerably dissatisfaction 
with the time available for family Ufe. 

My fifth point is that father involvement during the perinatal 
period shortly after birUi is nt a very high level, currently a|*-* 
proaching UK) percent across all social classes and subcultures. 
This represents a rather dramatic and startling change from even 
10 years ago. Minimal, brief. im^xifK-nsive inierveritions involving 
parental modeling, education, and demonsfrations of newborn be- 
havior can have a dramatic eflect on prolonging paternal involve- 
ment. 

My sixth and final point is that father participation in ^bp^l 
pro-ams and involvement with older chilart*n-seem to diminish 
rapidly after infancy. Whil^ a better understanding of this phe-^ 
nomenon is needed, conflicts between employment policies and 
family life and the lack of meaningful outreach pn^rams for , fa- 

\thii;rs of school-age children are likely explanations. 

^ Areas where policy interventions could be^ isffiective in sustaining 
greater father involvement in family life include courses in parent- 
mg, child^are, and 9hild development for school-age children -of 
both sexes; change*® in employment policies such as limited paid pa- 
rental leave programs, tetter outreach to fathers by schools, and 
equally important, changes in health insurance plan reimbui^^*^ 
ment incentives so that counseling and human service consulta- 
tions for both parents are reimbursed on an equal basis with medi- 
cal/technical diagnoirtic procedures. 
A will briefly elaborate on each of those points, but more explana- 

^ tion can be foun^ in the written testimony. 

First, apart fron\.any resfKmse to the increase in women's em 
ployment, I belieVc* that men are also seeking incmisc^ ennotional 
clcMScness with their infants as part of a men's movement toward 
fuller person h<K)d and as a reaction against the alienation and 
burnout of a purely instrumental role of family provider. 

Changf^ in men's participation in what has been called family 
work xifenot transient, but are a long term trend and likely to con- 
tinue, as evidenced by a fair amount of survey daton They are cn- 
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cumrtK across h^xial cUimm»s and subcultural gruups, and the* net 
«^ftect is that infants tc^iay do rt^cc-ive more of their fathei^' time 
than in the recent pa^t during the tn^rinatat period, 

second poirtt: Within contemporary Western sinietv the evi- 
dence that tathery and infanLs ctm develop a meaningful relation- 
Hhip right from birth m impressive. Furthermore, the similaritit^s? 
betwei*n tlie pKycholc^ical experience of pregnancy and infant care 
for motherh and tiEitlierH are i^triking, even including the^presenc^ 
of psychosomatic symptoms in men during pregnancy j^uch as 
nau^^t^a, vomitini^, abdominal jiain, and headache. 

During the perinati^l period fathers are almost now routinely 
present during labor and delivery, and their support lessens mater- 
nal dintiWib, j^hortens hdKir and may even ini prove pregnancy out- 
com€».^^ 

Third, reKardles^s of the amount of time fathers spend vtith their 
infants, our own research sihown that they are much moi^* likely to 
be the infant's play pfirtne^ than the mother, and that fathers' 
play tcmds to l>e more arousing and physical with the infant. 

I can pn^ibly moie easily describe the six*cilics of this play bv 
di'scribing a game playi^ by the father and baby we ju^t saw in the 
film. Whet his baby was only (i weeks of age. this father began to 
play a pull to sit ^'^me with' his feaby, puling the baby up in the 
chair by hiB arms. Iwth biiby and father imitating each others 
laciiil ekpn^ions during thiK little exercise game. 

We see examples of these games between fathers and infants 
Hti^rting in the first few weeks. For example, the father of a 2:Way- 
old little girl infant bL^gins tapping her arpund her mouth, and the 
slightest bttle wisp of a smile from her captures him and enthusi- 
43isticully reinfprces him to continue with this behavior. It is impor- 
tant lo nott^ that fathers participation in caregiving tas^jBUch as 
diapering and bathing seems much more modifiable than these 
play differences and more closely related to role than to gender. 

Fourth, fathers' participation in family life can vary from t t-al 
phybiical absence due to death or ^e^rtion to psychological unavail- 
ability as might occur if a father was depressed after loss of a job, 
and finaily, U) an ideal combination of physical and emotional 
availability which represents an unequivcK:ally positive paternal 
contribution to an infant or child's life. . \ 

A father's actual ongoing involvement with his child is influ- 
enced both by forces within the family and by those external to the 
family. Probably the single m^^t important uifluenc^ on father in- 
volvement is the mother's wishes. The mother seefns to function 
much as a gatekeeper, regulating the father's involvemenl with the 
infant. The mother continues to influence a fathers relationship 
with his infant even when he is not home, since mothes; conveys a 
repre^ntation of father in his absenc** which can be either (Kisitive 
or negative. 

Forces outride the family also have a major impact on father in- 
volvement. Stressful events such as maternai illne^. a ct^arean * 
section birth or the premature birth of an infant may act to in- 
crease paternal involveml^nt as a coping mechanism and support 
for the mother. In the case of prematurity, enhanced Jfoternai in- 
volvement seems also to benefit the infant's developmental out- 
come. 





Conv^'n;4*!>\ p^iternai job loss with accompanying depression or 
' even job insiecurity is Hkely to diminish psychokigical, and pi^rhajis 
even phyKica! availability of father to the child. Paternal job inse- 
curity haK even becni usswiciated with increiised frequency of illness 
in children 

Employment policies and work schedules probably have the most 
powerful influence of all on fathers' role with children and youth, 
and t^e influentx* in general is not a supportive one. In n recent 
pilot ihit^rvaew study of fathers I conducted during the perinatal 
period, iQ^thers expressifd considerable dissatisfaction with employ 
er policies concerninK childbirth leave or even sick days during 
childbirth. One father spoke to me about having used up his vaca- 
tion time and his sick time: "Tlie only way I was a|>le to get a day 
• or two to be with my wife and ne\v baby at the time of birth wiis to 
pay somtHjne else to work for me " I think that indicates the deter- 
mination and motivation of this man to be with his family at a cru- 
l^ial time in spite of considerable negative incentives by his employ- 
Even limited,- paid; short-term piirental leave for fathers is terri 
biy im^rtant to these men. Eniployeiis such as AT&T are already 
noting^hat unmet family concerns may decrease employee produc- 
tivity, and this, I think, may provide the best incentive for change 
by the private st*ctor. 

1 will just mention briefly and refer you to my written testimony 
regarding an increasingly important phenomenon in family life: 
the occurrence of shift work by families as a way of coping with 
child care and the dangers that that poses for our children. 

Fifth, oti I outlined in mv 3vrilten testimony, the limited research 
available suggests that father involvement is beneficial for children 
^ and youth, and therefore, it seems wise to support continuing in- 
volvement. We have already witnessed the enthusiasm of this new 
father and infant during early infancy on film. 

It is not surprising that dramatic changes in father involvement 
during labor and delivery have occurred during this perinatal 
period. Men are inereasingiy participating in prenatal classes, in 
pc^tpartum clasps and in cai^iving demonstrations. 

Inexpensive, simple interventions during this time have surpris 
ingly long-lasting effects on sustaining father involvement. Several 
educational programs have shown that brief interventions with fa-^ 
thers in the perinatal period influences their attitude^), caregiving 
skills and knowledge ot infant capabilities for as long as 3 months. 

Demonstrations of newborn behavior to fathers of newborns has 
also been shown to influence paternal involvement for as long as fi 
montiis. 

Parc*nt education must begin by teaching parenting skills to 
school age boys and girls if we are. to promote the involvement of 
fathers with children over the long term. Several schools now offer 
this curriculum and .scht*duled witneanes from the Bank Street 
project will describe this in more detail later in the morning. The 
workplace reprc^sents an equally important site to reach men with 
preparenting chisses. 

The high levels of father inv<iivement with infants that we have 
seen on film in the first few months and years of life do not cur- 
rently apjjear to sustained While .systematic data are not avail- 
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abl€», fathers arc* rarely si^»n in pt wchm)! or schmyl sc-ttin^s: and we 
must he concerned that they yre less avaUabfe to their children at 
home during thi« period Wiell, 

We Tieed new research to tindc^rstand whether xind whv father in 
volvement diminishes rapidly after children reach iigv 2. and we 
nei^l to find ways to 8u^taiu |iaternal involvement and build on the 
. hope and optimism of the perinatal period that we saw earlier 

More outreach by the «taff of schools is likely to be helpful, as 
arc changes sn employment policit*s and greater availability of t^lu- 
catftonal profframs for fathers as well iMi mothers 

Finally, since stre^ful events are fairlv common aVid a typical 
paternal response to stress is an emotional withdrawal from chil* 
dren, we need to chanf^e reimbursement incentives so that fathers 
can more^ readily fimak counseling services to cofK* with these* 
stresses. 

In conclusion, even when our social policies and programs siUis 
factorily reflect an appreciation and greater knowledge of the 
father infant relationship, men will still have to make personal 
choices regarding fatherhood. Our goals should hv to make it easier 
for men to remain involv<*d with their childrt^n Any efforts to 
charige policy toward fathers should aim to increa^ the options 
available to fathers as well as mothiprs rather than promoting al^ 
temative constraints. At the same time, shift^s in parental rf- 
«ponses to this period of stressful transition for the American 
family should remain sensitive to the implications for children and 
their needs. 

Ideally, our social policies should help families tp continue to 
sec^k and to find an optimal balance between the responsibility and 
rewards of both work and parenthood 

IprepartKl statement of Mkrhael W Vogman, M l)., follows: | 

I WaHKII HTATt:)«KW OF Ml< llAf:l, W YcKiMAN. Ml). ASf«V lAlK ClIUF. UlVI.^ION iff 
i H!U» iHiVKLOrtlfiiNt. C'HIUlHtN ti HoSHTAt, OKfAfUMKNT in pFIUATHiris. HaKVaHU 
IWlCtm'Al ht HCK>L, BO^ION, Mui^ 

Tvn ye«rt,^iifter <»xt*»iifliv^ i^cientifu ntudy of ih^ fufhennfunt relutionwhip. ii is 
uf«*fuj to relict on the siifnificance ol thif^ m^arch with n-^anl t<i wJi»t we havv 
Warned about iathvra and c hildn^n. what we need txi kmiw, find what the imiIk > 
imphyatiuiu^ atv for thin romn»itte<> and former public ond private leaden^ 

1 will {iddtn^s and lat^r tlabomt^.' upon. «4principal poinli 

1 ratheit^ are inrn-afciing their ui%olvernint in family hie perhaps* ucnfes uli nub^ 
cultures and Kocial ckim^ The^r art^ lon^? term trends, likely to continue 

2 ¥ai\Hrh can and do fonn eiKnificant and mt^aningful reialionships with tlietr 
infimti^ rjght Inmi birth Fathi^rs hlUrt out t«4 quite similar to mothera in tJ*eir toni- 
pefeni-*' and capability u, inU»r«ct with younj? infants llieir miwitivity to the baby's 
iH-haviur and rhythmn ih almost identical to that of mtither? A meaninirful «>lation 
Hhip bc^twcvn a latber and bin infant fe*|uirt- p3vcholc)*^-u:al availabililv a*, well 
ph.v^ical availability Neither alone will HufTice 

.T Fatherfci are more likely to their infiOJt ^i play partner and have a qualitative 
ly diHlmct Htvi# of play t\ua in more HtniiuIattnK antl arous- than plav amonif 
motherw and infantH f- ^ « 

3 Falher'e actual oiiKoin^ involvement with hin child lan opf)OHed fo his capability 
ft/f inv<ilveiiH-ntf in mfluernvd by iarvi^ within the family ^mother s wislieK marital 
quahtyj and by ^orce** outride the family, Huch m afresh' from tilnii;H or job \im. or 
ciaiHictH beiw*^n employment demandft and family invulveinent Fathers expu>m 
coiiHiderable din^iitii^ifartion v^itb the limited tmie i«*ailable fur family life 

Involve ment of fathers durinjj the perinatal perio<J if; at a very hi>?h level eur 
rf^iitly appnuii hiOK UMI pt'nent avro^ s<K'iaJ chisse^s and «ul>-< ulturej* ThiK repre^ 
sentu ti dramatic change inmi ten yean, ago Minimal brief, inexfiensive iiiterven 
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ttoii:*^ involving;, p:&n^ntai niodelmg and educat^iwi haw a dramalu elTcHi on prulon^; 
ing piiU?rnal iiivolv«'im»nt 

«i iPathcr (lurticipation in pronramti (svhixibi and irivolvMmeni wilh older children 
B(*<ms to dinitntiOi rapidly aher infancy While a bt-tu-r und<^n^tandifi«i; of thi« phen 
onniencMi U5 nwdc^d. cunfliclb U»tw4^n i*tnploym<'nt policies and family sclK^duK^ and 
thf lack of meaningful <Hitr»-aeh prr^ims fur fathi-ni of schouNiis^ children are 
Ukely t^xolfinations An^aa whi*r^ poUcv inl4?rventtun6 aiuld b*» i»fTective in sustain 
tng ffrMter fnther involvement in family life include courses in pttrenting. child cart* 
and child d*?velopnH*ni He.^ic *y fur scho<il-«ge chtldn?n of both f^-Kes. chai^t*s m em- 
ploymfnl policies auch u.s limited jmid parental k-ave prc^raintt. better cmtre^ich to 
fathers* by schools, ^md changes in hc-alth insurance plan reimbim?i*nient sncenfivc^y 
m that coun&etinK and human K^*rviC4 con.sultatiofu^ (for both [laretr^i are reim 
bursi^ on an ei|aal haisiit with rtK^diail tef hnical diaKBt^tic proit>dure>i 

The American family \h in a lime iif f ranwitiun and iitre^Jb Fan nin an- lum moi^ 
isolated from extended family mtfmlM»rs; they movt- more oOen and have fewer long 
term friends and neighUir^, Ab n result, parents need more supDofl from within the . 
fannly and Iroit* the public and private tieilor Memhek>, of ihxti t^inntittf^e have 
stnig^ed hari^in th<' IilsI It-w yvan, to pnnect many of ihe torrent private and 
public programs which provide critical «U|>port to faniila'^ 

Within tlw family, fathi^r jh the msi^t readily available tiource of support in help- 
ing to raixe children Socjocultural changes in Wei^teni societies provide the back- 
ground for undenitanding why fatherw are be<.'onimg more involved with tlieir in 
(imiii The massive entry of women into the labor forc^* hnt, looseded iifiany of tlw old 
seK nile btereotypes for men and wom€'n and now |)ermsti4 widi^r vanationti in the 
behavior ar»d roles of 4l;c t" parents with then infant*! In a 15178 US wirvey. 44 
p&^rcent of women h^uvi^ nf^e^ of IM AA with childivn under the a#^e of were 

tfmploy**d(l| Furthernitif workforce |j^rttcipjiition repres<ents eixiiiomic nv 

ce«»ity rather than can\ . . uifti^ment <»r fenunij^t ideoli^y. m faniilK*?^ where 
womi»n work full time iheviontnbulk^ 4ft |K-ac*3s;;,^r family im^mielt^l 

Tliat men art mori> actiJt^Jv pickif^^up the sluik in family Ide attributable to the 
absence of working women .h a reality, but men are u\m neekin^ increat;rd emotion 
ul cloWfU'SS with their mfant^^ as part of a men n movement toward fuller pc-rson 
hood and a rt-action OK^mHt the ahe.iatKm arv4 burnout of the purely inHtrumc>n 
tal rule of family provider While Home of the publicity about greuUT paternal m 
volvem€'nt with infants may ir Heit wKial acceptability, a U S national survey 
of father part icip{>t ion in familv work dm^ HU|5^e,sl a real increat:^ over the pi-riod 
IHtp<M971ft:<| Bi^ween W^lit and iHKl. men h participation in family work has contin 
ued to increui^^ at the same rate so that thetie elianji^t-H are ncrf transient hut rather 
long-term trends and likely to i^ntinu*- They (an» occurrini? acroi^ social rla>»i and 
Hub^ultural groups, llie net effect m that children today receive more of their fa 
llier H time than m our recent past 

It CUMe^TKNCK or rATHKii-S ANII INF ANTS 

While older theories olichild develot-ment MU|4ge3it that parent tn|^ m predominailV 
ly inBtiiiCiual. biologically determnuHi, and excluHively matenial. a careful io(jk at 
f«:ientiflc btudien ixmdutiA^d in the labl ten yearn does not support Huch « view of 
paternal incompeU»nce with young infants The evidence HuggestH that biological 
cum^traint^ urv much \^ bigpiHcant deterniinantf; of mule care of infanl^i than evth 
Is^ical influences wuch m the modal Bocial structure 

Within contemporary Western «ww iety. fh** evidem-e that fathers and infant* can 
develop a meaningful relationbhip right fmm birth ifi imprewive Furthermore, the 
BimilaritieH between the psychological experience of pregnancy and infant cure for 
mothers and taiherB are striking, even including the prewenw* of p5*ycho6#oinatfc 
fiymptoniB in men di^sW pregnancy Buch m nam^-a, vomiting, abdominal f^w and 
backache. During the p3ri natal p<-riod, father* are now almost routinely prt^nt 
during labor and deliver^ In fact, hunband support during thia period IWiBene mi. 
femal dintretos, «hort*»n^4»*»^ ^^^^ improve pregnancy outcoOTes44| 

Since 11^74, together with coUeagueii at Boston's Children H Hospit4al, I have Btud- 
ied the social intvnu tion of fathers with their infants of two weeks to six months oi 
age .{51 These studies have Khown that fatherH titart out as corapeU^nt and capable of 
skilled and sensitive social inU*racti'jn with young infants Fathers cmsld be juwt 
senbiitive to their tmhvB behavior and rhythms of arounal as mothers and the in 
fantfi clearly delight m thin plav with both fMsrentu (Father infant film her«4b| 
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S4' eaily inleraaioiiK lurm ih^ bstiw for older infant Hiid tuddhTH U> di>4iluy 
^ ^ulem attachn^«*nts t« fatherK u« wt41 fcis motions |7i 

^htie Bitnilaritiefi exiiA in paivntat rcinipHentv bHwci-n fat hiT infant mnl 
motflCr* infant relutiomihiim. then? k «*vidk*ncf» to suggiest that the n-laticimihip^ arv 
eosnplententary and not reduridant4H] and that in tim<«s of atn^ the tathf?r infa* * 
rt^latiiHtship may even a.im|i^*n8at4^ for an imidt!{|uatf mother infant rciationi^hip ana 
vicl^ve^Ha. 

/. FathkT'infant piay 

itiegurdl^ of the aii^unt dlaime fathers upend with their infallt^», they are nuire 
likeiy to be the infarit's plav ptirtner than the mother and father s play t<*nifo to be 
mure fejtumulating« phy^^ical, vi||orau8. rough-and ^-'mble, and arousinf; for the 
infant40J Thetse flndingB are HurpriHir^ly robust in » 'i*'^, eamitar findingb^ have been 
repUcated with different age infants in difYen>nt sti %{j(onN|IO] and per^iist even in 
htudic^^ of primary care^ver fathers in the U.S4II, i. ^'^d in Btudteti of non-tradi- 
tional fathers tuking advanta^fe of initemity leave m *"*%den.(121 It i« inten^ifig to 
HpecutuU* that the^ play difiVrences may become li^ to lender m miciali^iition 
of young children changes, it impoiiani to isote that the performance of caregiv- 
ing tmk^ f^ems more modifiable and more ckinely related to role rather than to 
ft^vnder. Neverthelesn, th«b« differencf^s in playN^ugi^es^t that fathers seein more 
likely to i^velop a htight^^ned, 4roui^it^ and plWal relationtihip with their in- 
fant^5] and to provide a more novel and compien ea^in3nment4i4| 

lit I NfLUtNC'tiS ON PATERNAL IN Voir/KMENT 

in Bfiite of recent chani^ei^. fathers Bwnd much letis time with their children than 
mother<j do. Kven ho» surveys in the U.S. indicate thai at kniyt 2f> 5^1 pertvnt of fa- 
thers are involved in t^me caretaking responstbiliti(^{l*{] 

Father's p;irticipation in family life can vary from total physical ab^nc«» due to 
death or desertion; to psycholo^acal unavaiiabiUty an might occur if a father was 
depressed after Ic^ of a job, to physical and emotional avaiitibility which repmients 
the only unequivocally positive paternal (or ifiarental* contribution to an infant or 
child'H life. 

Father's actual ongoing involvement with hi** child is inHuenced by forces within 
the family and by tho»e external to the family. Prt^hiy the single mo«t important 
influence on father involvement is the mother's winhess. The mother neemH to func- 
tion much a "gatekeeper" regulating the father s involvement with the infant 
The mother continues to influence a fath^r B rebtionship with hts infant even when 
he not home nincv mother conveys a representation of father in his abKeno«.(lf)j 
When a mother firwt returns^ to work full-time, a tranbttional period occurs during 
which Hhe actually spendH more time with the infant in the evening which m UKi^oci 
ated with lower^levef^ of fathei^infant interaction i 16) 

The quality of the marital relationship i« another intra-familial influence on pa- 
t«>rnal involvement. Fathen> im well as mother«i have better relationi^hipH with 
their infant^i where marriages are freje of conflict (k)nveniely, in marnag'>£i filled 
with conflict, spauseH may attempt to undermine the partner'^ parentii^ role. 

Forres outsid« the family lilbo nave a major impact on fEftH^r involvement. Streft^ 
ful eventii such as maternal in'iess..a (Vf^rean section birth or the premature bir*h 

an infant may act to increasi> |Miternal involvement m a family cup ig mecha- 
nism to support the motl^r. In the caf;e of prematurity, enh&nced pa tern 1 1 involve- 
ment may actually be beneficial to the infants developnK?ntal outcome.(l6) (Con- 
versely, paternal job Imis with accompanying depret;sson or even job insecurity \h 
likely to dimmif^h the psychological if not phyBic^l availability of the father ta the 
chila. Paternal job*'^ insecurity has been aHKOciated with increaKetl illness in chil- 
dren^ni 

Employment puJiciei> and work schedules probably have the miKit powerful influ* 
ence of all on father'^ role with children and youth and the influence* is not a sup- 
portive one. In a reanit pilot interview ^tudy of fathers I c<mducti»d during the per- 
inatal period, fathers expref^ied roniside rable dissatiiifaction with employee policies 
concerning childbirth leave or even «icU dayw durirtg childbirth. One father stated 
that he "had uised his «ick time and waK not eligible for vacation." Anothc*r father 
who had usi'd hie yick time managed to pay a friend to work for him, such is fh' 
motivation pi men to U» with their families during thiy time. Even limited, pai 
short-term (kirenial leave for fathendlHj h terribly important to the^ men. Allow 
ing both parents to take sick days when children are ill Un ackiition to wt^n they 
themi^lveti ate ill) in another example of a iiimple c^umge in employment policy that 
IS highl]j;^i^uppt»rtive of fathers, mothers and childrt^n femployerh Much m AT/LT ar" 
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iiiipady uwart lh"l unmrf family tonitTfis may dfe*cr£>iihi* t>nipUiyt*t* prtiduclivityi 1*.^ 
i#nd this nuiv provide the best inctfnlivf (or change. 

An incrtf^itigly common re^ponsi* by famdk^ to work /family ctinflict is thf gnm- 
ing pattt^ni of yhifl wark in which two parenU; work ditfertrnt tthtlts In ten i^Ttt* in 
of tf.S fiimih^* iwirfe'nts' work t^h«?duSe» do not overlap.|'.^Ol St rious i|U«§tko«s muKt 
be roiL^d about "^th^* impuct of thfe social expi^nrnent on children' wnof rxvnt of 
thf^ children urp unt:iuper\'i8^ by udult^ and do iliey contributi* to thi» iilarmin*' 
stati^^ic r«*kra&*Hl by th^ committee'^ count**rpcirt Ai ^*b4^^^eri*jtir' that 1 miUuin c:hil- 
dnt*n undfr r> are un&upt'rviskHl much of tW day By contrast, a r^vnt wtudy of 
Hciskibk* work wdwdukii fiuggtr,ti4 that thij4 enc*lU^l$^£»^^ fatheni to mcn^ass* thejr in 
vol vt*njkC'nt i n childca r«* 

Thf inllut'mv of the f at hc-r infant rt'lationwhip onraUfr cxj^^itive, «Ociyl and emo- 
tional ik veiopmi*nt of tht» infant h/is not bi'ii*n well-btudU^. The influence of the 
father'^infunt relaticmship on the infant during thw early munthii is* «u^^>fed by 
the report thijt» at leai^t tor males, incr^ .md father involvement at home ih fisBOciat- 
ed with greater infant Hocial tVHfwjnfiiveneBs at five months^ of age* during a develop^ 
mental it>at.(22| Snfant^ who8e fatherb i^artiicipate highly in car<?givir^ cry less alHer 
seiiaration from partintti and when U ft with a stranger than infants wh<»5<' fathers 
fiH- lew* involvedjUJj in our own lonKitudinal Ktudy of healthy fuilterm infants in 
EkKiton. paternal involvement defined by the mm of meawures of prenatal and fieri 
natal involvement and can^giving was correlated (r ^i9f with infant developmental 
R!ort%i-at 9 months i^yley MDIK A i^mple measure of the involvement of younj' 
father^) living in Dubun. Ireland also correlate with 12 month ctj^nitive sirores and 
when combined with meanur^ of parental social claf^, neiinatal behavior and ma 
ternai t^iociali^ation g^ouLs in 'a muhiple- regnrssRon analysis, fi? iwi'rcent of the vari 
ance in i-ognitive stores at 12 montlu^ way acTounted for lZi) C*oncurrent predidiony 
of infant developtnetital scon»« at IH and 22 months were related to the father's pohi« 
tive perceptKirtB of the '-hild and hi« ability to engage the child in pla3f.«iid to untici- 
paie indfc^petiA'nce on the part of the child PredictionB of concurrent »ociM^c<mipe- 
f enc^ were related to the father h verbal and playful behavior tmd for girlH; hii^ ex- 
pectationb4 of independence 1 10) Boys in particular ln^e been found to be more au- 
t.onom<iu8 when both imrentti are vvi rm and affect ioni«te.| ^4} 

Moyt attempt** to isssci^i the imp i;i of the lather infant relationship on later de- 
velopment have lookitl at father absent families and the relationship to sex role 
identificiition. Kather-absence, particularly prior to age fiveS^r*] huB been ^own to 
iriTluenc*e ma&>cuiine ses role adoption ana c:^itive Htyle«mong bovf4!2<>, 27, 
and heterosexual roU^s among girlsjl^] However, rhes>e Htudtes have been criticized 
for confounding bivth the un<]h?i'l^ng rea^:yn for the fat her b ab6.^ce and it« efTc*ct on 
the mother l;!!) ^ 

V. iNrt:iivi:NTHJNb '%^.} BVt^TAm ¥Ar%im iNVotvrJvsKNV with children 

If even limited reiieurch HUggestis that father involvement ia beneficial ior children 
and youth, it »eenw wise to support cxintuitiing involvement. In fatherw Ji« well as 
morhen*. the birth of an infant captivat€^ them with a t^nw of excitement, hope, 
and a tremendouB tipportunity for renewal via a new generation. It not KurpriHing 
that dramatic changes in fatner involvement have occurred during this perinatal 
period. In 11^72. only 27 r*er«^ent of Ami^ricon hospitafy allowed fathers to be presient 
during birth. By I9ftll, the figure had risen to HO percent and it currently approachei* 
^ l(Hl percent for iiU'^ocial clubsea and all subcultures We should be aware that hospi 
• tal policies cHanged primarily ab a result of economic incentives with a falling birth 
rat^ hobpitals^ were competing for busmess and throve txf offer more attractive t«frv- 
icva to families Men are increasingly participating in prenatal clas^ and in post 
rpartum clas^ and caregiving demonstrations. 

^ Inexpenaive, simple interventions during thiH time have Hurprisingly longla^ini^ 
effects on sustaining father involvement Postpartum support groups have docu- 
menti<i father s unmet needs for discuf^tng their concerns and fears without being 
labeled aberrant. Several educational programs have nhown that brief inter venUoi^ 
writh falhert^ in the pc^rinatai period could influence their attitudes, caregiving akills^ 
nnd knowledge of infant caimoilities for as bng as thtw month«432J In Sweden, fa- 
thers wSki received simple inBtructtonH on lathing, changing, and feeding in tht» per- 
inatal period wejre found to have higher degrees of infant caretaking activity aij re^- 
corded cm a lAaternal questionnaire six weeks after dsB€harge.(<'i3] ttemonwtratiwis of 
the Brozelton Newborn Behavioral A*«^ment ttoking 20 minuteni to fathers in the 
newborn period haa bei*n shown to influence palemo! involvement for m long as fi 
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monlh».f34, 35) Sttnplp intervention with fatht^n^ ot older children (instructing them 
to puiy with their 12*nrKinth-old mna ^) minute a dayJ were uIbo effective. One 
month laU?r, infanlB in tht» intervention group Hhowied ^fi^ater degrws c^* cIo«^e»&f 
with thc^ir faffierb during free ptuy.|36] 

PuTMit i^uaition mubt he^n with school childrt^n If^sve are to promote the 
mvolvem^tt fli fathers with children over the long term. In a few rare intilance^ 
whjch will be difepts&sd in uiure detail by The Fatherhood Project Staff, prc^ms 
ext^ m which 7 Vear old boys are taught to take cart^ of tmbieB oh part of a school 
curricuium. Adole^iet ntt^ need educational pro^ni^ in h^ Kchook that provide in- 
iormation about patenting oimI chjW development. The workplace can aim be a very 
iPiportaM 8ite in ^iorts to reach ihen with pr^rentuig clash's 
The h^i leveltt <^ falh(^r inirolvennent with infuntu in the fir^t ^w mon'hs and 
"f "ft* ^ ntH oim^tly appear to he subtuined. While t^ystematic data are not 
availxmle, fathers are rarely been in pre&rho^il or school bettings and we must be 
concerned that they are 1^ available to their children at homt- during this f^riod 
a« well. We need new re^^^urch to iinderdtand why father involvement diminish^* 
rapidly i^r children reach age 2 and we need to find vra^^^ to HUiitain paternal in^ 
volvement and build on the heme and optimism of the perinatal period More out- 
reach by htafl of i^rhoolhi K3 likely to be helpful as are chan^en in employment poll 
cx^ and greater availability ot educational prc^ms for fa^n^ us well m mcfthera 
Finally^ hinoe wtn^ul event« are fairly common and a typical ptitemal re^ponw to 
stneiiii ni an pmoticmal withdrawal from chtklren j:$7j we need to change reimburse- 
ment incenCivesj so that fatiH?r» can more readily seek coum»eling services to cope 
with ihv^ Btreabes. 

;;ti^iusion^ even whs^ our potick^ and prt^rams battHfactoriV reflect ap- 

t*^n and greater knowled^^ of the futher infant relatkin»htp. men will Htill 
have to nuike penional choice® regarding fatherlKKid. Oar goal should be to make it 
mBt&rfor men to remain involved with their children. Any elTorte to change policy 
toward fatherb 8hould aim to increase the options available to father as well tis 
motherK rather than promoting alternative c^trainta. At the bame time, parent^ 
leyponbcy to tlm period of Btrestiful transitiw fw the Ai»iehcan family, should 
remam fsennittve to the tmpIiaition» for children and their needH. Familie^T will con- 
tinue to seek and, it ib hx^»^ to find an optimal balance between the respfin»ibil- 
ities and rewards ^of both work and parenthood. Ideally, an iudividuari^ need to 
achK*ve economic purity and adult fullilliYient should not coinpromiBe his or her 
opportunity to experience the enu^iom^and creative joyi^ that S.m fnmi intimate 
partictpatim in the growth of a child 

(.'■ 

* HaM^uu <>f fhe (VnmiH (^irrenf Population fU-p»rt«, Sfri.-t, P IfO.^V Ml ' fVrtili 

ty of Aiiiencan Wcmien June lUTK* Washington. DC V S ilvwrnmt^ni \ -mtiii| f llfice 

Kammt^rnuin S imi Muu^rnity and Parental Brtii^fibi imd Ia«v4 ji liN. tKi mi Policy 8t»n€w, 
i«^««gri»pti No^l C'olumbii^ UnivprBity Fr^. Nev* York, p i<. 

^* "^.J^^A fift«iily work lhrrt> pf^rHprnlves and mstn^ iivw di%tu Thi> Fuwilv Coor- 

4 Andf*rj«ii BJ. Standley K l«7li A iwthoAfUfC^ for obwrv&tion of the childbirth environ 
imjwt_Kwper prci^mUKi to tlie Am^rHan P^ycholoKicul A^^iatiun. Wa»hfngt<>n. tK\ 

^i^Yosnum M W IX veir^m nl uf thr futlii r-infanf relttfionsihip In Fit£gt rtild H. LrsU r 

», Yogmun M w iedi*i "Thotiry and n^rL-h in behavioral pt^uatno^/' Vol I Pi*^.uHJ, Nt^ 
York. p. iT^ 1-4179 

1? .X?^*"- ^ ^ <:omiietencf and |n;rforfnan«» of fatht>fv and inf^nUs In A f^ucfyrl^nt- 

-! 1 '^"^^ Health. London i^unhill LivingMone 

7. Lumb M K \m "Th4» Rol<- ^f thi» Fiif^nr in C hild l3evfUipmti«t " John WiUy, Ntw 
York. ' 

M«in M, Wt««toti D H J9HI The quality of tht* toddler w r^jHtimwhi|> lo mother 4ind to 
faiher CnM Devt>lopn,ent U2 WO 

^ Yoaman M W. i:m Gmm^.i fofherB ond m(4}a>fH pbv with thrir oifnnty Infant Went4il 
Hcultli Journal 2; Ml -24|K. 

10 narkr^Ht*»wan| K A 19H0 The faU«*r'» contribution to chiWren n rognitive and hocwI de^ 
wlupim'nt m raHy chtldliood. In Ptdern^on F A H^f Thf father-infant rclationfOiip: <^rvational 
fttudit?* m i4 fumilj? suptlini; Holt. Kine^tart and Wiiuit<ir . Nrw York 

v^topfftenUil P^V4:holo^ 14 IHS ^1 

12. Fr«li A. Lumb Hwang Frodi M l^f^l Inireai^^i pat^rtmi invoi^'rm*nt bikI family 
mUHnmhip:^. Papi^ ptf^ithd to InU'ffiational C onference on Inront Studiitt: Aut4in. Teutta 

I'A Kotekhack M. ITtli FatiK^r<ari4^king charucti^aitu^ and their influence on inftinf tathir 
interiM^ion Paper ort^^ted to Aisehcan Psychotc^tal A^^iatio^. Chicago 

14 E^rtt^ F. Yarrow C J, And^r^on B J. C-air R L CfmceptUiam&tion o^ father influ 

e«?w# ill the infoncy period In l^rwiw M. Koti^nblyni L leds* llw Child and ft£ Fumtiv " 
PWnuia. Neu York 
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\b Atliins II l^^l Uiscin'^nn*? duddy ihv rfHilh<»r8 i-uritnbutiun^ tu fHtlior npprtfwnttiiKUiH 
PuptT pnasfiiU^ to Atmricufi FKvchiuiric As^'uitiuxt, Nffw Orl^mtH 

lii. Yogmuri. M W i4^H4 TIk' fatlwr'« role with fflnPUr^rin and fuHU^m infunta In J K aW, V 
Gaknum. und R Tyi^fi (v^t 'Vrantwin ak' Infunt l^f^ychuitry,' vol :t Kt'w Yarh, SfjnK BiB^kij 

17 FtiiTUfi. DC and Mur^^li^ L H 'Vliv imp^ <4 p4iU i iu?l jub loi« uii f 1* family SympiMiuiii 

IH Yc4»miin. M W ly*l2 SockiJ piAicy implKAUom at n^atvU on lathrn^ Ht^ tiifanth Fuper 

19 Bray. D. W. and Howard, A l^HS The AT&T Lof^itudinti] btudiee cif n««wsg*^tr. f t 
|m'?*'nl**«l io Amt-tican pHycholo^ncal A^jjOCiHticrti, Anaheim 

*SK Pret^tT. HH und l*ain. II S SIttft work ucnoitg ducl-Murm»r itnipk^ with i^ttiWnn 

HcH-iia. 2 ill K76 

:fl WiimKf, Richard 1**h:i Virxinirt PoIyUiii Uniwrsity. Pi^r^tU cumniunicatioii 
22 Pi?d* n!Jun F, Rubiiisitiii J, Van^vv L T i^^J hiUmt ikvc^lo^ nt in rtitbiT £:irtf»n« fumUK'vj 
Jourruii trfGcwvtic P^^>ctMjlo|^y 135 51 -61 

'S\ Niwnt J K. Yt^iian N W, Le^Ur B M Huffman J 1^H2 Tht? faliier iJ inifVict on infant 
dtfit Ic^iment in ln:^lund in Ihf fin^t yeHf of hfe Pciper |>iw nU»d to T^th IntcrnalKwal C4jn|civ»» 
for Child &sid Afkilesa^jt F^vrt^uanr artd Allitd Froff^i^ionff, Dublin. Ireland 

24 Baumrimd D. Black A E 19^»7 Socmli/j^tkm pnMitvj uu^icUiU^ With dim^-fiGtonu of annp^^ 
thence in |^n>schaol boyB and girl** ChM IX»v^k»p«K*Ml 38 1127. 

25 Mischt I W 1^0 St»x ty|urH{ nrid bocudimtion In Mmsifi^n P ^f-di Curmichi^rH '^MonualLof 
iliild iWdwiogy ' Wifey. Niw York . 

2ft Bilier H Ii*70 Fainter idni^nia? uiid the pt^r^onality diwlt^mu ni nS thv mult* child Dk/wios^ 

27 Bilier H G Wfi Thf fatlifr and (n^rMHiahty dt^vrlufmietit patrrual deprtviitiott and m.*^ 
mk" d*^v**lo|Mm.'fit hi Lnmh M «vdi Tiw rol*» <»f iIm* fai^tt-r in chUd «k»vfi«fMneiU Wtky. Ner*/ 
York 

2M Ht^honngtun K M. p^lA^nal atij^ntiH on ftejs-tyned U^huviotw in n^^o and 

white prfc^idolmTpnf nial€*8 Journal of Pj^nKMiality aswi Swrial Pis>thoftj|3ty 4 H7 HI 

29 C:ar}5nnth,L IHt^ EflfeLti; of K urly fathiT ubiientv on Bcholift^lic a(^itudi\ Hfirvard Eduav 
tkm Rt'-vtf^ *M :\ 21 

30 Johnson M M IHf*/? iH^M rol^ learning in th«? nucWar lumity (*hiki DevvlnfmHrnt 'M Ml^- 

:m 

31 Hf^^jg K iSudia i) E lliildrt'n in falliirl<?i^ fanula^ In ( aldwt'H BM, ItttTuiii IS N 
»t*dii» "li^vH^w ofduld l>^v«'lopm^nt Het«^fch" Vol .t UniifprHJty of (hw.^ Pn^^s, Chii^o 

a2 Parki* H, liynitel H, Powi*r T. TinsU^y B 11>H(* Futh^TB ^itd ri^k a hu^^ptUd bm^ rjdtid*?! u( 
inl4*r«(>nti(}fi To a{ip«»ar in S«win D B. Hawker R C. Walker I. U. PeaticufT J H "IVchowK 
nul Hftki^ in infant Environ mtimt Tranhaction^ " Vol 4. Brun*T R4*U£4=I Nt w York 

Johannebiiun. Patrkta. lUfi^t Instmctaon in child cart' for futhe-ni OiLL^rtiJstion al l?niverii? 
ty of Stockholm 

;M Dolby R, Kii«li8h B. Warren B. 1^2 Bra^e-lton dfmonfitratioms for niotlifr^ and fatherM 
Papi^ prt^wnted fo International C'otifertnce on Infant Studw.s, Aut*tin, T4*xafi 

rifi Myvm B J 1SIK2. Early inU^rvk^r.tton mim Bruwllon tratnin« with rinddir clwi^ iriotht-n; 
a^ fatluTb of newborns Child Development 53 4fi2 471 

M Zela^ P R, Kotelchuck M Barber L, Ihsvid J 11*77 Fatht^rw and mm an fxp^ritnenlal 
foc-ilitaUofi of atUK'hnif nt behaviors Paprr pr(r.>« rltrd lo the SurMy for Rt'^unarrh in I'hild D^ vel 
opintfnt. New Orleans 

:f7 MiOideil F. McAnulty E. Ri'«w R <»»Nrrvation4> of f>»t<»rnal rt^ponw to fiudth-n utir* 

plained inf.mt death Pt^iatnn, 221 '^5 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you very much. Doctor. It wm vc*ry illu- 
minating. And now I think we will move to Dr. Wilson. 

We welcome you, and we are delighted to hear what you have to 
say. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM P. WILSON, MJK PROFESSOR OF PSY^ 
CTHIATRY, in?KE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL C ENTER, lIl^RHAM, NX . 

Dr. Wii^N. Madam ChairiK^rson and members of the committee, 
I come S|>eakinK from a point of view which has to do with the de- 
velopment of mental disease in patients from broken homes, the 
role of family structure and particularly the role of the father in 
the development of that mental disease. 

As you know, it is estimated that 40 percent of children born in 
America today will grow up in a broken home In 1974 only 14 per- 
cent of children could anticipate this fate. At that time 18 million 
children experienced a disruption of parental relationship. Since 85 
]X5rcent of the parents remarried, and of these 40 percent divora?d 



a second time, a huge percentage of children could expet-t to experi- 
ence the trauma of a broken home more than twice. 

Th^ children are at risk psychiatrical I v. The risks are iui fol 
low^i: l-irst, the child may become psychiatr ally disturbed; second, 
that they may turn away from marriage as a satisfactory mode of 
human relationships; and third, the children of divorc-^-«in develop 
psychiatric disorders in later adiflt life that have as their origin the 
broken home which is at the least a contributing factor. 

These risks arise because of the stresses that arise in the predi- 
vorce period. Conflicted marriages make for conflicted children 
Emotional divoiw breeds afTectionless children, skewed marriages 
lead to dominant or dependent children, and neurotic marriages 
may load the child with feelings that contribute to the develop- 
ment of problems in later life. 

Divorce when it occui^ result" in grief associated with shame and 
anger. These emotional burdens arise as a result of a number of 
problems. During the last few years I have seen and investigated 
about MOO broken marriages, and one of the great problems is eco^ 
nomic. The mother is suddenlv thrust into the work force with in- 
adequate training. Many times the fathers refuse to support the 
mother or harasses the mother in an effort to avoid any economic 
responsibility. It is a chronic problem at yll socioeconomic levels 
Irom class 1 through class 5. 

There also are other emotional problems that the child feels. 
Only a day or two ago a young man described his feeling as his 
mother deserted his father. He stood on the lawn at age 12 with 
tears streaming down his face begging his mother to come back. 
You hear the same stories from voung adj4tii whose fathers have 
s deserted with the same emotional rraponse* 

They feel horribly rejected, and this often influences their later 
life relationships with other people, particularly persons of the 
same sex. Many of them have a fear of the future. They feel desejt 
ed and hopeless. They also have unrealized expectations and hopes 
that are dashed, particularly if there are numerous separations 
before the divorce and the leaving finally takes place. 

They have feelings of emptiness and loneiinesss because their 
mother is often harassed as well as required to 8uppt)rt the family 
She s not available, the father is not available, so that the children 
feel that no one really cares about them. They will describe over 
and again to you the terrible feelings of loneliness that they have. 

Many of them are angry. They are angry that their father was 
not available, that he had deserted and left. And since most of the 
time It is the father who deserts and leaves, it's quite clear that 
buth female children as well jis male children deveio;^ very nega- 
tive attitudes towai^ men in their suteequent relationships to 
ths'.*m. 

After divorce, as I've already ptnnU'd out, that there is an unri - 
solved grief. It's as if the parent has died, and vet has not died 
They are still available and have a very profound effect on their 
lives. Still, they are not able to grieve and detach themselves emo- 
tionally from the father, who many times has little or no inU-rest 
in them. 

Now. after children of divorce marry many problems arise in role 
modeling Young men often have problems because the mother 
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projects a variety of role itn^els. Sometimes she has turned her son 
into a substitute husband. Other times she takers out all of her hos- 
tility and anger on him and attributes to him the same problems 
that his father had, the same personality patterns. It he tries to 
live up to her expectations he finds that it is tevond his capacity. 
Children of divorce also have pwr impul^ control ^ . . . 

Many mothers feel incapable of administering firm discipline. If 
you have a 6 foot 2 son and the mother is 5 foot 4, it is difficult for 
t^r to discipline that child and deal with him in a way that is ef- 
fective. 

Since the behavior of parents tefore, during, and after divorce 
most often reflects a disparate value system, the child also grows 
up *krith itoorly defined values. 

In the past our inter^t has been in comparing the homelife of 
normal pwple with people with mental problems. We -canje td the 
conclusion that normal i«;ople come from homes where there is a 
stable, harmonious marriage of the parents, where there is love 
and order in the home, where there is administration of consistent 
and just discipline, where^ roles are well defined, and where the 
presentation of a traditional value sj^tem is presented, and where 
there is a philosophy to live by, this gives some structure to their 
thinking and to their lives. 

The studies of people like Grinker, Valliant and ourselves have 
clearly demonstrated the influence of these particular basic princi- 
'ples of home life. ^< i 

In contrast, the observations of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck or 
people who have been delinquent— have clearly demonstrated that 
you can grow up in the ghetto, and if you have a well-structured 
home life, your chances of being a normal person and being out of 
that ghetto in a few years— is extremely high. Whereas if you grow 
up in a broken home with an hara^ed mother where value sys- 
tems are poorly presented and where discipline is often harsh and 
unjust and inconsistent, you will grow up to be delinquent. At the 
end of 20 years* followup, you will still be delinquent and still 
living in the ghetto. , . . 

The same thing can be said to be true about herom addicts and 
alcoholics In our study of over 450 alcoholics and 80 heroin ad- 
^ij^_vve found that the absent father is a very common phenome- 
non. As a matter of fact, it is the rule rather than the exception. 
He is in the homfe on rare occasions or has dt^rted The child 
grows up in a world without a father 

We find also that there is enormous distortion in the structure of 
the homes of manic depressive p^«tient^j and schiMphrenic patients. 
There father operates in roles which are grossly distorted. Many 
times they are emotionally ateeril. 

In a different version, Frances Welsing had empha«5iz^ that the 
bi^est prdblem facing blacks in America today is the absence of 
the fajther from the home and the role reversals found In the black 
family. Her observations now ar^ beginning to apply equally to all 
families, whether they are blaclt or white or other racial origins. 

It i8 quite clear that we do have to have family life which is well 
structured, which is harmonious, and which is likely to P«^JJ« 
good citizens. Plato made that otejervation in his Republic, 2,000 
yeaiB ago; and if you go back to some of the early Egyptian writ- 



ings. the same thing was true. It you expect to have a societv that 
**L^- • stable homes in that isociety. And the 

"»»"^ or thp ease with which fathers may desert all of their re- 
sponsibilities in our society today is going to be deleterious in the 
long run. We will have a generation or two of very disturbed 
people. 

Finally I w uld add that we also have looked at the family struc- 
tu:-e of abused children who have grown up. Most of these children 
are now what we call boixlerline personality disorders. Tliey too 
often have a father who is in and out of the hone or is not avail 
able on a consistent bai^is. 

Now, just to summarize what I had to say, and 1 did not prepare 
any long statements because I think the data and the literature 
' speaks for itself. The absence of the father irom the home has the 
following effects on a growing child. 

After the second year of life it profoundly distorts the -develop- 
ment of normal role assumption. A person really does not t ome to 
know who he is within his own sex. Second, it is a primar>' cause of 
low self-esteem. Unfortunately, my reference to this was left out of 
the bibliography attached, but it is to Coopersmith who has a book 
on the subject. His work and the work of Rosenberg has shown 
that the father's presence in the home is an absolute necessity for 
the development of good self-esteem in males. Our own studies 
have demonstrated quite clearly that it is also necessary for the 
mother ti) be in the home for a for a female to develop good self- 
esteem. I 

Third, i* creates a model of separationf and/or di .'orce for the 
management of marital conflict in their {iWn lives as they become 
*\ adults. 

Fourtli, it also distorts values development so that the child has 
a tendency to adopt peer values rather than the conventional 
values of the parent with whom they continue to live. We find this 
very frequently among heroin addicts and alcoholics. 

One of the important things that I think has to be faced in this 
whole i^ue is the child's need6. Julian Marias, a Spanish philoso- 
pher who wrot« a book called "Metaphysical Anthropology," has 
• pointed out that all children have radical needs for a variety of 
people in their lives. 

They first of all have a radical need for their parent" and for 
pair-ents, not just a parent. And as they grow, them parents are 
installed in them so that they become part of the child, and as the 
child grows up and b^ins the separation and individuation of their 
lives, having had parents and will determine what kind of person- 
ality structure they are going to have when they reach maturity 

[Prepared statement of William P. Wilson, M.D.. follows:) 

t'KEPARIil) STATKMiNT (>l WlLUAM P WiLBON. M D.. PKOFSJflJOR or PuVnilATHV, ttvUk 
llNIVfcKKITY MeWM AL t'fcNTKH, DtlRHAhO. N.C. 

It in estimated timt forty pcTi*.nt of the children bom in Americu today will tfrow 
up in u bir-oken hwnf In 1!>74 only fourttH-n ptrwrn of children could anticipat*- thiB 

I • * fi^n***-" million childrt-n experienced thf diuruption of twrentHi 

relationship. Since ^i^ty fiw percent of the parents remarried und of these forty 
percent divorced a second time, u lar^ percentaiw of children could expect to expc- 
rience the trauma more thon twice mnce eighty percent of third niarriaife« end in 
divorce. Thcw children are at rittk psych latriculfy The rinlm are m followB: 
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1. Tla« child may beconw ^wychiutrically dis^turhtti «t« n i hild 

2- TtM? chiW wfill turn away Imm nmrriij^e as « rititisf&clory nnwlr uj iiunuin ivia 

3. The children o( divorct^ can develup pt^ychiati ic disurdi*n4 in «dult likv 

The5# riskbi arist> becaiwA of tN» stresses thai aribe in the pn^livonv pt»riod. C«n- 
flicU'd marriuge^ make for cunHicU'd childrtii. emotional divorce hrt-odtj afl^t^ctiun• 
ehildren. skew*?d niarrifi^'s lei^ to dimiinant ur dt^pi*ndt nt thildrtm. and neu- 
rotic iiiarria|^3s may ItKid the chald with ft^ linufe Iht^t etmtribuu- to ih^ dev^lcipnic»nt 
of prohlems in later life." 

Divor€t\ when it occurb. n'biult^ in grief iihSm iafed with ahann- and aiii^cr. tlH\se 
on? nm4y resolved. , 

After divorce there* is fear, mtgvr, and Norraw iunrt*solved gri*^0 Ah mi^t t-hildren 
rt^main with their mother, tht»n» are a varit^ty of problems that may arise as a result 
of inadetiuati; role modelirn;. Among these the m<wt handicappkig %n ih^ projmion 
of roU? modi'lb on mm^ In both t^xeii prd>lem^ in separatioii^individuation occur m 
that chitdri'n of divorce are often quite immature. Since many mi^hers fi^l inc^ia- 
We of adfninii^*?nng firm discipline, tlie deveSopifiK child may develop poor impulne 
contrtd. Sinct? the behavior erf parents before, during, and aftt»r divorce most often 
refjects dit^p^rate \^lue systems, the c^^^d may ^^row up with a jKKjrly defined value 
^5yHtem. 

The study of normal imlividuuk rewols that there ars Hve lactui-t^ that influence 
the development of a nonnal petKonality in rhiidrx^n • 
V I. A stable, harmonicwjs marriage of the parents 

l^ Love and order in the home. 

JSThe {ainiioi»tration of conBtstant. juyt di^ciplme 

4 The pr€fi;enti4tion of a traditional value syjitem 
fj. The pre?ientation of a philosc^hy to live by 

Th<» studu-H of Grinker/ Vailliant/^ and Wilson ^ ^ ^ ' have i learly di rnon^trated 
their inflm-^t&re. 

In contrmjt the obyervationB of Sheldon and Kk-anor (ilueck.** on juvenile d€*lin- 
quent» and normal eontrolb. Wilson on heroin addicts, alcoholio^. munic-depreKaj^vr 
and schizophrenic patient^^, m well uh borderline personalitU^H with normal wntrdt^ 
have clearly deawinwtratf'd that patients with psychiatric dise^ifie ccmie fnim hom|;t 
where the basic principles necet^sary for the di-vekipmeiil of normal perKonabtJ^ do 
not structure family life. ^ . V 

F^ni'es Webing^ hm emphimzed that the biKgcht prt^lem facing blacks in 
American today i« tiie ab;:^nce of the lather frfim the home and tl^ie role revt-reab 
found in the black family Her t4nirr\atiofi luiw applies equally to all families 

The absence of the father from thi honte h^u the, following effectii on a growm^T 
child: 

1 After the necond yi*ar of liff% it profoundly diytorU^ the deveUipment of normal 
role uiisumption. 

2. St ifi a primary cau^ of low ^^If-^^st^^ni 

It createt^ a model of He|Mirntioti and or divorce lor the fnomif^ement of niurital 
conilict in their own lives. 

4. It may ftO difitort value deveiopmey^t that the child adopts p*'er valuer rathtr 
than tht? conventioiiut values of the parent with whom they continue to live 

5 It create*^ a perfonality huhntrate that c«n contribute to the development of 
other piiychopatholoj^y Huch delinqu<^ncy» nk(*hnlisin. rfrufc addiction, and neurowifi 
in xiduU life. 




» ADfhony. J ('hildrt^n At Hiiik Kr4im Divtirn* A Ut^vit \* jh 'Tht- i'hilil In Hih Fisindy Vol A 
Anthony J and Koup^-mik t* N**w York Jtrhn WiU v orKl S*inii 1*174 jjp UA 4T: 

■Orink^ r, R R Sr . Urmker. H H Jr . and litibcriaUf. J M< raally Ih^lihy Yiiu»« (Ih^ 
tt«Kia^l Arch Crt'n Fwhiat * ti: 4M.'» 

^Vnimut. a K. ufid McArthur. C i . Nbtuml ilitiU»i\ id Mtili* IVh<do^t<Hi Ihiilth .Viiiiri 
FfifVthiutrv' V4I.S 427 IJ*72 .... .. ^, 

* l^ffyon. n B and WiIhoii. W I' Rel^TK»ui Ltk- of AUi>h(dio ' Ssiu Mtn\ J ,A iZ., 

» C4incelkni. L l^rsori. I) B and WiInuii, W P . Rt- li|«i<rtjh lAU ol Nart<rtu Addirt^ "SciU 
Mfd J '75 11M> UbN , , * , 

^ WiImjo. W Uit^n. D B.. and Mvwr. V I) Kt lMJiouM UfV of Srhizcip*kr#»ni<i* 1m>u Mt d 
J. • 7li; lOwV nwi. . . a c ^„ 

' Galk^more. J L. Wili«n. W P . mtd Rhiid*-i I M 11^^ R^ li^mut* LIfr o! PatieriU^ vMih AfTe< 
tiw DiM^rder "Ihn Nt^rv S)a4 ' .'Mi SM*». Iiw:.* 

"Glut^ck, S. and Glu« rk, E. "IXdinqm'fttH and Nori I>f hfsqm ni^; in K r>jf«ttivt^ * t '^n.tindKi' 
Iian?£«rd iJniverHity F'resK. V^tH 

•Wekin. F. r. •*f €*<mBp»racy Tci Muk*' Blm.k>> In^Tiur * l!^^iiy. Sep! 1H74 m fi4 
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Mrs. St'HKOizDKR. Dr. Wilson, wt- have a slight problem since that 

mirs'^tr •"^ ""'-^ ^ ^ " 

What we are going to have to do because ol the time crunch and 
kH^cnm^ General Wickharn hm a time problem, too. is toTav^ G^, 
erttl Wickham and Shauna Whitwortt on the nekt panel If vou 

S:^nf Lr^u^^ raif rl^'s.^ ^"^^'^"^ ^^^^ ^'^^ ^^^^ 

anu bhauna Whitworth We hopO you can stand by. We will be 
right back as soon as we vote. 
IReceKs.] 

Mrs. ScHiioKDER General, we want to thank you for being here I 
apologize for the time difr.cultses around here, li we could only con- 
trol our tim . we could have a more sane life. You know how that 
gc^s because you are an old hand around this place 

We are very, very honored that you would be ?.ere and we arc 
very moved by tlK- kind of work that you are doing. We look fo^ 
waiti to your testimony. ""^ 

If you do not mind, we would like for you to proceed and then 
%ve will move to the next witness on the panel 

Thank you for being here, and the floor is yours. 

STATEMKNT Oh GKN JOHN A. WK KliA.%1. JR.. C HIKF OF STAFF 
I .S AKIWY. WASHINGTON. O.C; . AC COIMPANIKI) BY MAJ (;En' 

iI!.^!!t"r;J!IJ7J erec tor, human RESOI!R( »:s IlEVELliP- 

MKNT. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY . 

«.?l"f™'*y^'*^**"*'* Congresswoman Schroeder. thank you very 
.31^"" P^^-'^n^i-V to appear before this congressional suiJ 

committee and the members here. 

I would like to introduce the staff assistants that have much 
more detailed knowledge than I do-Major General Mitchell from 
Iwurc^ Site? WhitwortFft^from the Military Family He- 

What I would like to do, ma'am, would hv to put my formal 
statement w the recwd and to give you an ovei-view of it 

Mrs. ScHROEDKB. Without objection, that v/ill be wonderful - 

General Wickham So that you will have a feel lor the nature of 
;EL?J?«'Sl"'*'"f t^iP »{nportant work that your committee is un- 
dertaking here I would like to mention a recen' operation 

I he oiieration m Grenada brings into sharp f^icus the importance 
ot family action efforts. Young soldiers who were quick hT tAken 
I mm their military camps and moved to a hostile environment 
nn^^I^r^^u performed superbly, very professionally, over- 
f??fi f resistance, they freed Americans and they estab^ 
Jished law ajflid order in an anarchic situation 

oi ^'Jf^ ^"""Jl.^''*'^'^' Pr«»«*»>ly the best that I have seen in 
almost 34 years pTService, are better because they art: supported by 
an institutional structure that takes care of families, because the 
Army is people, and people come from families, and the stronger 
the family stnicture-I realize I am preaching to the choir— the 
stronger family structure, the better the soldier, the more 
ready he will be, the more committed and forward looking he will 
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bf?, mthcr than looking over hie sho^^Jdcr and being concerned 
ulM>ut the problems behind him. . . . < 

And so inevitably, as the Army seeks to perform its mission with 
wady forces, Vvhich is <Hir obligation to the American people, we 
^heed to be committed to the extent resoi.rcea allow to taking care 
of families, because the two are inextrically related. 

Someone said a few years ago that we enlist soldiers, but we 
retain families; and I think that is an apt description of the' need 
for doing better. 

Now, as you may know, the Army is about 50 percent married. 
vFor 2^0 percent of these wives, English is a second iangiiage. Most 
of these wives are very young. The families have very small chil- 
dren. Many ^f the wives do not drive. Many of them live in trailer 
courts, in the United States, and for them an architecture of sup- 
port %hich reaches out and briqgs them into connection with the 
facilities that are available on <he ix^t, that brings them re^giwis 
values into their life if they need that, that brings counseling, if 
they need ftthat, for family circumstances, all of this is valuable. 
And that, nn T^rp, is what we have tried to jdo in de^elopiAg our 
whole approach toward dealing with families. 

Let me touch very briefly on ^veral themes that we tST§ commit- 
ted to. There are three of them. I have touched on them in greater 
detail in my formal 8tatem|!nt. 

One of them deals with partnership, another with wellness, and 
a third with a sense of community. Just a word or two alxiut each. 

Partnerehip: What we are trying to do is to Involve the family 
■ members more in the activities, administrative activitiggJiuit go on 
on our installations. Family members are invited to sit on selection 
boards that review the design and construction of pftjjects for 
family quarters. They are involved in the councils that deal with 
fwst exchanges and ojmmissaries so that they can say v/e need to 
get these kinds of baby foods, we need to get foods that have less 
salt in them, et cetera. So they are deeply involved. 

Special problems are posed by constant relocation of our forces. 
We are trying to work arrangemente so that wives th^t work— and 
most of these young wivfe do work, either full time or part time- 
to find /elevanr employment for them on their new installations. 
So that as the husband, \>r in the case of a female member of the 
service, the spouse, moves to the new duty location, and was work- 
ing, then we would try to help them find work related to the«,r spe- 
ciality. 

1 might say as an offf!h»x>t herf. Mrs Schroeder, that we appreci- 
ate the initiative that you have taken in arranging through the 
Congress here supjwrt for deiH-ndent wtudent tra ;el overseas: IH 
percent of the Army is deployed overseu-s, and the turbulence that 
comes from thai and the expense that tomi h from that contributes 
to serious problems in retainability und serioun morale problemK m 
the families. 

2 saw that for M years in Korea. If you had a child in collc-ge m 
the United States, it cost $1,(MK) to bring that child to Korea be- 
cause space available airlift, in most instances, is not available. But 
your initiative here and the Congress initiative to fund dependent 
travel, if thev are m school, will have a rewmndaiK impact on the 
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morale of ol.i iamilk^s;, our people, ntf the ( Viiiirrei* as beinu Kenu 
inely inttwsted. 

Tlie sft'ond broad Hcene that we ave committed to is one of well- 
nesw. Pait oi our ettort there involves a family advocacy program 
where we are working on problems of spouse and child abuse 
through detection, prevention, and better education. 

Another ont- Ls our ettortis to deal with drug and alcohol abuse 
not only with the service member but also with the family and the 
youths sn that fmnily. I am deeply committed to dealing authorita- 
tively and helpfully with problems of drug and alcohol abuse in the 
Army. I believe that they have no place anions; our uniformed 
Ifwople- And to the extent we can contribute to reducing abuse in 
the families, we are all better oft for it. 

A third area ofwelinesa is in the exceptional family member pro- 
gram where* we try to identify and trx-at handicapped family mem- 
bers 80 that they, as they move, their husband or sponsor moves to 
a new location, that the exceptional child would find adequate 
medical facilities or adequate txiucational facilities to deal with 
their special situation. 

I might add here also as an offshoot that the symbolic actions 
t^iken by the (kin^reHH are very important. Wo are trying, as you 
s»»e, with wellne^ to create an uplifting medical and psychological 
environment for our families and our soldiers, and that does in- 
volve medical care. But when the (Congress undertakes an initiative 
such as the one that was pro{K^ of a §10 service fee every time 
you go tci the hospital, many of our young soldiers are cloise to the 
"^^^^l^J" tenns of their economic situation, that kind of $10 fee 
would drive them away from the hospital. It is not a lot of money 
but the Hymbolic effect of it flies in the face of what we are trying 
to do. And so I applaud the fact that that has been withdrawn as 
an initiative this session, and I would hope that the efTorts of your 
committee would seek to educate others about trying to be consist- 
ent in support of our initiatives. 
vEi^^'f ^ »" s^nse of community. Volunteer pn^rams 

pearly are very important throughout the .United SU%U^ in our 
social fabric, and they are no less important in the Army. We try 
to foster a sense of community, encourage the commitment of vol- 
unteera to broaden our base of resources. 

Unit-family-support networks are another important aspect of 
the sense of community. I went down, as an illustration of this, to 
1? it^**^' ' "^S*'^ Rangers returned from Gre- 

nada. This was midnight. I was stunned, as was my wife, to see the 
outpouring of thanks from about. 1.000 memberii of that post, fami- 
lies that were there, families other than the Ranger families, obvi 
ously, a network of support. Many of the wives had slumber parties 
in other homes so that they would have an institutional support 
structure while their husbands were away und they did not know 
where they were. 

So it was family support in bt>ing that I .saw and mv wife saw 
there, so it does work. And that is part of the kind of networking 
that we are encouraging. 

We also have embarkf>d on a program at our senior service 
schools. We appoint a young oOicer to be a battalion commander or 
a brigade commander. He goe.s to school, the schotjl system there 
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for several w^M^ks to learn about hin job, and his wife also gm*^ to 
learn about the social pi^ram^ that \w are trying to eneoura(?e bo 
that shv iH as much educated on that side he. 

And, incidetitally, I go to Xulk to all of those counses, as dm^ my 
wife who hm biten strongly involved in thiK whole activity for ail of 
my career. 

In each of theBC themes, our ronimandens and their v^ives are m 
vulved actively. Pro^yrams are in motion and they are funtlioninK, 
and they havt my full support and that iA the Secretary of the 
Army. 

As you may know, thin year we have put in a whitA? paper 
spellB out the it*lationship between the Army and the Army i 
in ternifc4 of partnership, wellne^, and the tseuBe of community v..ai 
I have just outlined. We are now actively at work on an Army 
family action plan that translates thi» relationship into more than 
jufcit rhetoric and word^. We are making every effort to insure that 
we place our rtsourct^ where they will do the tttost good, even 
though those resources may be limited. 

To cUtse, I will t4iuch on what I mentionird at the bt^nntng: that 
the operation in Grenada underHCorea the need for a well-grounded 
family-support program to make our soldiers, who are the bent we 
have ever had in this Nation that I have seen, to make th<K^ t;ol- 
diers as ready as we possibly can make them. 

I am convinojd that we are moving in the right din*ction. I am 
deeply appreciative of efforts by Members in this Cgmgret^ and par- 
ticuhiriy members in this committee here for their deep commit- 
ment and s;uppart of what we are trying to. do. 

Thank you so much for the opportunity to come here and share 
some of the thoughts that we are committed to in the Army. 

(Prepared statement of Gen, John A. Wickham and a VM'i white 
papc*r entitled "The Army Family" follow: j 

1 upprc^Uiu^ thr oppurtunity io uppt-ar Mutv flat* tomniiit^i' und i^pimU with you 
about tiht impuriana* of Army familK'^. . i 

The curivrit opc*nitioii in Ciruimda prmidi^ii » cpecific exiimplf u! itw pomU^ I 
would like Uj emphabm* Uiduv Our fiuldirrn there, bv nW iiicount^. cutiduct< d " ve ry 
proft^ional op£»r^tion Quulify prt*<*ntiel and ^njuipirRiiit combined with 

mamlin|5 trainiriK all tiHitribuU^ to their hucivs^h A lem oecluimed, but €>t|uully m 
|Mirt4int part of ttieir 8ucct»f^ wa» the roU* of the- Amiv funiily Our widierh in Oresia- 
da wtw cof>fid*»nt thi- Arniy wat^ cofii:i-mt>d ab<^ut their ilBmilH>>* and their tumiUfm 
would iwiMve aK^iin^ma* if im^dH At thi mntv iiniv tb' families mobiliyA?d t« «up- 
p<irl the militxiry operation and theriwtlvey For inhtiince. family membt^'Ti within 
tf^ W^i Airborm^ niviwcm npi naUd Pumily Sup|K)rt Onjup^ tf» pmvid*- an infonim 
tion und un tom^tiince network which rvdvc* d d«mand-H on the deploying forces 
Furthipr. thi?y afc^ii4ed by paekiiw In alth ««d conifoii it^'fiib fur shiprnf^nt to t,reria- 
do For the first time funiily nieinhera were jmrt of tht^ iiumw thuf yifornied fuiniheii 
of ciiHualtieb and provided o support nyt^tem for tlie affected family memU-n^. 

All thiH did not jiint ha^>pi n It wio; i\tv m^uit ol ongoinic viiorUi by the cham-ol 
command and faniil> iiK-mbi^ni. .md underlines, the ii«|i<«!tur*ce of rommitmeiit in 
the readiimij^ cijuation > i ^ i * 

Todisy'fc^ Army centt ry around ummulineni -commitment hy our iKiaerHmp to 
fully develop the p^Ht^itiul of each and every scjldier In feturn. the iiidiVtdu:il huI 
dier muHt be ef|ually committed to \w ready to deploy and fiidii when needeii In 
ioduy H Army, where over fitl percent of our lorcv i^ married, the soldiers kmmled|«e 
that the Arrn> c^rey about their families ih vital Sloldiera and their familte^ gain 
through the Army institution a i^en^^- of conunon identity- a partnership and cum- 
iriittiient to the overall mia;ion and acceptance ui the uwri ^tncted liability cokitriict. 
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ToUil iiidividual wmimiliwni through Hatinfuttion <if iht Kilduns fiit-d?^ trari'^'atw 
inUi miaimt*^ of tht' TfiUii Army Wt- rivruit mldu^n, hut wo re tain faniilir^, 

Ihc^ Army huB r^t^nu^ t^n^ pirt tW fcimily plays in thit. rvlatioribhip lor inanv 
y^ai* Li^blif^hiwnt of tlw- Army Fm^'ixency K«*lu4 during WurJd War ri and (he 
Army l^mimunjty Spmcin, durinj? i^w Dtiminicun Rt^public and Vu-ttiam Kra arv * x 
ampk-H uf eiirliii aLU-mpt^*, albiMt teuviiy^i to huppurt famila-K dunnu v^nnmw 
Ki-tiE^iit ttiitjativ^ have bi^ii mCirf proactive^ and havc^ liKumJ un pnividmK "ur 
dH-TH lamdit^ ihv same qui^lsty of Iifr as thane tr«>y are cummitti^ to doiend ilt^ 
iiada. while invoIviiiK only a ^maU partum <rf uur Armv. «hnwt^ ulearlv wc^ an- an thi* 
l ight trai'k 

'Diew have bt^ manv initiativi^s mnu^ at aj^istuiK ctur ^amllIe^ Thnn- thrnies 
pmer^ji' partiierwlip. wellfa^iNH. ami wense af cMmniunitv I would hkt t< bruflv dr 
KTibft mitiativi-h that Hupihjit t>iKh of lhii4«- themes 

l'AHTNf<;iLSIU^ 

Fin,t of uiJ m the ar^-a of iHirttienAip the Mavoral jsvstem Mihtai v fniiiilv 
meiTiUi^ art' eUvl^-d by community ti^idt na^ to r*^pri-a»n( the nt i^hbtirh^HKl in coni 
muritty matters 

Sectmdiy k family nifmbeiNhip participulion m design of fanulv ijuartei> Faimh 
memtK-i^ ai^* myiled t^. ^it «« mlmioh b<ia,dH rtview design and ioimtrurtam 
pro^*cUi for family quartets. 

rtfc^nitian of the HjM^ia! pmblennt^ inm^d hv txniMant r^lotation we an* 
undedakinK ^ numbly of employment initiatives Tht-*^ niclude a i^^i prtMfrnm to 
onivide a KV^^t4>matic m*-ans of referral and pJaa mt nt for family nwrnln r^ efnph,v«»d 
by the Arm> who are n*quin-d to move with their sponsor within the Cnit*^ States 

thu- c»f our iriiliative^ in .sUpjx.rt of welii,t-,s is the Fanai% Adv.«.iic> Fr<*i£rufn 
nii^ prcrKram addr*-*^^ the pn^il^nis of ^ptm,^^ and < hild ahuM bv deieitiun pre 
Vent ion. and education ' 

Another iH the HruK and Alcohol Abuse Program thir rxistmg pn^gran^ has \h^u 
^xpiiM to specifiujilly addn^M the problems ol -outh bv ehiuufa^niu' iHnimunitv 
involvement ( ^ » j 

^ A tliind one iss th*- tlxtvpiional Fami!/ Member Pro^jram Tlas in an identitlciioi, 
and treatment pnigram for handuapped military faimlv meitdier^. 

Our third m;i)or theme is o m-i si» of community Our v hinU^-t inu^muiu are n 
Vital element ni this theme Soldiern and tamik riMml'^Ts supfKirl communilv pn^ 
gramy by volunt<vr w-rvice R*-d CVo^. Annr (^immuhitv SerVue. and Vouth Ath- 
iHic t'ruj^nims an* exampU^. 

Almi included here aie unit fannly HU|>|Mirt net works We an ^xploiini: w^ivs t4i 
wcuurjye aitive family involvement in dev4.UHan^ Mriitture^ to supixat on. an 
other whi*n unit« deploy 

I^tly training for Army lamilun, |h cTilical Ki^ht now. at M^na- of (mr Senior 
JH'rvice ^ihoolf^. trairtiiiK ih -Wui led fur hik^u^vu of nnlitorv rnemlx rs This tram 
im emphiim^^ community organization, problem solvini^. and volunU^ risni 
^ Ui each of tluve theaiet, the chain of oommand ib actively involved I he pn^raniK 
'''^u^ T^''''' luncf lomng- but m you reali^-, thw nnnain^ much txj bi^ done 
uitn^ T "^""^^ enKuri- our focuu ui^leHr m addr4>j^in^' the challen|<es of the 
iJhUs and to tti^^t^ uj. aa w<j foo;e our way to an Armv of Kxcellence in the WmW 
We al«o must continue the momentum to do mort* to demonstrate the Armv s i^ini 
mitment to it^ noldiers and family members Thi» commitment announn^ m the 
Whit*' Fairer iHftued in August of thin year, providt^i^ a philosophy y^hah siK-ns out 
the relatiom^hip betwi^-n the Army and the Armv familv It provides fh^ framework 
to direct <mr iarn»nt and future ejfortj^ 

VVe are currently workinjc on an Army Family Action Flan which tramUat^-j. this 
phUr^tHiphy into action h rect^nizi^ reHount-s an- liimttHi and bolam*e?5 f»aolv pro^ 
Kramh wit^i other readme^ phontuf^. We an* making rv^ rv effort to ensure that^ve 
placT our rtn«iur<-i»t^ where they will make the great^^^it nnpact I herefore. familv -e 
MUirfmenU^ have bet-n divided int<i two *?roups. thc^^ we can res<i|ve with inmAatixe 
ow cwt solutioiiH and th«4» which carry a high pniv tfig Hi^ a^un-d we are niovm^ 
out on thi^^ proxramH wttbin our existiiiK resource capuhilii v Wi- l<Hik for your sufi 
{jort for th'ise pr^^rams beyxind o»ir current nu'ans 
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I ani pmud ^ w}^ %e Imt^ wmmp&Ai^ Ui dMbe, Hie i^raUcHi in Grenada 
im^hmrijrBd the vmA for caaacngtB progniHisi that hft tlb? mxA, Wdl^toii^ed 
prognesH^ most be ptase when, ainl tf» cdiii^ e^^cNiily or ^m^fif^^^ 00^. As I 
ms^^v^ the Army'ft i^}^e»^ {cnt the at^id, I am e^vbiOBd «m art* m«n^ 
is tb» right dbp&i^u I iffirge ^MHsr ««ntimi8^ 
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IWITCO CTATCS ARMY 
THt CH^ Of StfkfT 



TO: Jt^ Soldiers. Civflldfif., au^ fatslly e%mtier^ of tfte US Army 



Constitutfon of the United States calls for ralsl^gi and HialntalMng an 
Ar^ for the purpose of national defense* As • consetjuwce the Anay's first 
prforfty litot to execute t^ missions entmsted to ft political 
Mtitorlty. imlle this priority Is clear, Ute Afnyr can 4ind mil assure nithln 
gvJll^le resources and coMltsents adequate carf for faallles of Its mes^^&r%. 

AltMtf^ Me now have ttte SMllest Ar^y In 10 years, Is^Jroveeeots are 
wdi^rway to strengll^ the Aruy's capabilities for deterring nar and for win- 
nln0 Mr should deterrence fall. During this decade se<^al Immk^ new 
(ystetts of e^lpatnt will tie distributed U tJie tetlve Amy and Reserve Com- 
piments. Tkr&ugfc to^» realistic tralnli^ such as tHcit at the Hatlonal 
Training Center, readiness of tfie Arm has Increased. Hanning Inltlatlt^s 
Including the Regimental S^tcn, coupled witit tTre tilg^ f^llty of recruits and 
reenllsteeSp continue to strengthen the fimn dimension of the Amy. , 

The Anv Gsals have become tl^ vanageaont tools for the plamiing and pro- 
grMh^ necessary to aove our Afi^ to tt^ future In the wst effective way 
balancing cem^tralimS resources and force loproveffient re<|»lrwnts. 

•> 

Since the Amy's strength lies In Hs people, the Himn Goal undergtrds 
the other Amy deals ai^ reallxatlon of their full potential. A crucial 
cm^mtem, of Mtfwn Goal Is ttir ohiectlve pf f<5terli^ wholesooe lli«s for 
our faarilfes and cawaunl ties, HI Icy reviews of this ml led to the wd for 
foiMlly artlcuming a hasic 9^ ixhllosop^ f^r faaillles. The purpose would 
be to direct In a conprehenslve our current and future efforts to foster 
Amy fmlHes of Encollence within available resources and In concert with 
i^ier Ai^ Soils. 

The purpose of this Is to assure »at all of us^-fanlly nenbers, 
sponsors, the chain of coanand. and plafu^rs/prografiers—understand the 
directly Me are headed In ^wlopoent of an ^th^ Fa«lly Action ^lai). 

Our stated philosophy Is-- 

* A pM'tnershIp exists t^tween the Amy and Ar^ raellles. 

, The An^'s uMlipie olsslons. conc^t of service «id life- 
style of Its fie«bers-^all affect the nature of thiE 
partnership, Towat^s the goal of building a strong 
partrfershlp. the Amy roaalm cpwitted to assuring ade^te 
st^port to rawlHes In order to prasote wellmss; to de^10{> 
4 sense of OMMffilty; and to strengthen the nis^lly 
reinforcing bonds between the Am^ and Its families. 
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4-,.JS»^** °f **** s«J»t€aeat Is tlje undrntandliia «iat the Amy Is an 
^•'15^!**":^* 21? occupatfon. Nnbers t«ke an oath of sSJ;<^ thf Nation 
and A«yf, rather than s<Mly accept a Jol». As an fnstUutlon A»»w ha* 
■oral and eth tal o^lifB^ons tSlliose^«N. serw «id toilr fS^fRs- Sly 
cor«5poiidl«gly. imz respomlMI «tfes to the Aiitf. This relatlore^fp croafcs 
a partnersMo baseil on the constants of huBin behavior ami our Aaerfcan tra«- 
tloiB that blttta tfe« respowlMllty of each 1nd1v1«lua1 for his/her oMn Melfare 
awl the oMIgatlons of the society to Its mtters. 

f^^. "Issfen and llfes^le affect this partnership In ways rarely 

fowmn In oar mle^. Since we arc in the readlnpss business. Me arc con- 
cerwd not «mly with the nuisber of people In the forte but also with their 
degree of cfl«rfti«nt"thef r willinsiiess to not only train, hut also to deploy 
and. if nwssary, to fi#.t-the«r acceptance of the unllaltetf Ifabllitr 
^*^!l!fl*:/ i!*."^** "^'P^K'ty of this comitMnt 1$ the basts of the 
partnership between the Ansy and the Army Fasiily. 

As a result, adt^qwtcy of si^rt must be based on this un1ffi;e partner- 
ship. The Afwy will never have all die resources ft needi. Therefore w 
iwst balance our dollars spent for fasily pro^ran uith those spent to'dis- 
ehar^je our Moral respwslblllties to s1«e our soldiers t^^Nwia^t train- 
ing, awd leadership they need to hove the best cfumce for sor»l»al tfro« a 

,f*,V '^rt**!"**' '"^ * perspective) on »e hatile- 

neld This Is ui.f M have Urgtted "Kellncss- and "Sense of <WLnlty- as 
tae oa^r thrusts af oar efforts. v^winy as 

In praoDti H} frilly Hellness, we must also find Mays to transfer the 
f-,n "tes attitudes . and ethical strengths of the «a»y healthy Anry 
h ;H.^^^ '^i**^' preisores the vast majority of fa.111cs m^age and groi 
through their 1nvolw.wnt uith Arav life, ye knot, that most Ainw faollles 
tIndolHtary lifestyle csclting; enjoy t»w opportunities for trawl and 
cultural Interaction; and sost li^iortantly , have positive feelings about the 
ArBy anu Its pUce In our society. KhUe the needs of f<wllles eMierlenclnq 
stress «sust Le considered, mc Bust research and proMote the positive aspects 
of Arwy fsalllcs js our primary goal. k 

The strtngf a comwtty lies in the contrllwtlons and talents of Its 
■eobers. If the ri^ht elewnts are toatther In the right envl ronaient , the end 
product Is often grt ter than Mhat would otherMlse be expected fr<» the ele- 
fflents functioning injcfWRdcntly . 

VI ^"•*-»^a«11y cowunlty 1$ such a relationship. The 
!f? I^i* I If* servlc«»*er and those unit progr^% in 

j*lch the tarlly wlshks to par ticipate. The family and unit are linked also 
by c«s5»„ coiwunlty activitlc-.. Our ^oal Is to increase the bonding between 
the frail y ual. and the Ar\,?y co.*!unfty- -create a seise of Interd^endtwe. 

u^Jil '"^^ni'l ^«««'''*«^«««He between the family and the Amy. «e «re again 
Ifflklng at the Amy as an Institution The Ansy has a responsibility to Us 
.51! fWBbtws have a resr-nn^ibll Ity to the Arwy and each other Sf 

for the greater good rescirces must bt used now for i»odeml/atl(m or other 
proqrans. Army fassflles. cowrunltles. af-d the chair, of coneand mnt throuot. 
their OMn efforts Insure that the reciprwlty of coaialteTent renalns It Is 
not 8 MT/they situation. It is os-US as fn U.S. Army. 




-Cwtral, IMU^ States Amy 
Chief of Sun 
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Need for a PtiHosophy 

The Army's need to artiojtate a (rfitfosophy tor its families has become an 
tfistitiftonal oirbgation. It is now generaKy recogf^eci that famifies have an 
tfi^KHtant m^^act on ttxe Anny's ^bMy to accon^F^ish its mission. TtHs is true 
wftfi other society ^titutions as w^. The famity Kte of men^m of 
orgaTHzatrons, once a (^vate matt^, is now an org^izattonaS concern. 
Geo^^>h^ mobttity, ctian^^ tmiif fractures ard tfie recognition ttiat 
con^}0tit}on t)&t«ifeen fanHiy and cxgarnzational needs can be ctestructive to 
both fmrt^ has led to ttva reaNzatkiNh that famiiy isskies are no lor^ a 
private matter. 

The profif^ation of farrrty-oriented f»^ogr^ns m tfte pnvate sectw is a 
recent pherKm^c^ ttiat drnnar^fe increasing attenlton by organizatiotial 
leaders. These proems ^e tacit ac^nowtedgm^t that p6(^>!e belorrg to 
many interdep^tdent grot^xs and ommur^t^s. What happens to indivtdualf 
in or^ group affects ttim r^ati^K^^ with ml prcKkicttvity in others. Thero 
IS a natural tenesmi tetween ^oups^to which pe<^ belong wNch ie^Kts to 
competition for lime. corwrHtnwit and otiw resources. The Army is no 
(^^ent frwn other instituticm tn its concern fcK families, tnit the ufwque 
natme of n^lit^ service lends an urgency to the r^ed to develop a 
coherent p^wSosophy fw the Army fanr% 

a^vicemembers and thar famWes should be ^jSe to enpy the bar^fits of 
the society they are pledged to defend Fi^tf^rmxe, tt>e native of the 
commitment of tf^ servicememt>er <^ctates to the Army a moral (^ligation 
to Si4>port their farmlses. 

The Army has ^ffcH always acknowt^lged this obligation Its current 
relationsh^ to ttie famtfy did not de^top from a conststenf rationale but. 
rather, from the histoncai evc^ution of (Kecemeal programs. 



Evolution of the Partnmshlp: Army and Family 

Fan^ltes have always been associated with the Army But the Army 
wilhngness to acknowledge the critical role families p!ay in its mission has 
moved from studied neglect, through ambivalent and selective inclusion of 
families in the n^litafy community, to a sense* tt\at tljp development of a 
family phitosc^y is an institutional imperative. 

In thfc earliest years of its existence, the tiny Army of \Ue new republic 
avoicted any reference to family issues in its formal regulations Wives and 
chilAen followed tt^ir husbands as the Army began its trek across the 
cwttnent. The only regulatK>n wtm:h could be interpreted as recognition of 
their presence concerned ttie status of "c^^mp followers'* and gave regimen- 
• tal or post cwimanders complete and arbitrary authonty over all civilians 

i Attitudes toward officers' families were the result of the unwritten profes 

sional code of the 18th century European officer corps officers took care of 
their own. This same outlook assumed that wlisted man never marned. but 
recogrTiz^ that many senicx noncommis^ned officers did In this recogni- 
tion lies the root of the Army's acknowledgment of an tfnplied oWigatKjn to 

1 
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provide the tapto of 

eonmonsptme on the pre-Civa War frontier ted to a iwogmtk»i nm ttie 

oblg«tofy%i^^ 

mTon^tFisiiro 1). 

EVOLimON OF TMi Afwrs COIIMTIiei^ 
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By the iate 1 0W's, ^er^ trends wete evidm. The ot^igation to provide ^ 
for basic family needs received formai recognitfon in Army regulations. At 1 
Ow s»ne 9m Army tS^fed a t^Kfemry to ^>ectfy senrices ^ ) 
benefits and restrict eligibifity to the famSiescffirffksers and seni^ j 
missioned officers. The naiy zoth cer^ Army considered families of / 
enlisted men below none jmmissioned rank an umvamed burden. In facj^*. 
Arniy regulalions. wm e cepSons. forbade the peacet»ne (mlistment <^ 
re^ilislmertf of men wtv^ and mfcw d^lren wm 1942. ^sing. 
mec^ care in Amiy fecKties. rafions-in-kml. arnl oSier associated benefits 

were not fonnaHy avaSabie to enl^ fam^ ailhot^ the Amiy continued 
to recogniro an Iraplod i©spor»s8>iily to «wm and frequer^ 
its imilad resources to meet that reqwremem 
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UnW World War I. the Army was smail enough that most benefits wefe in- 
kind Foltovwng World Wsf I. accelerating dunng the tiuskl-«p for World War 
II and continuing to the present, the practice of authonzmg monetary 
entitlements m lieu of goods and sennces in-kmd began to expand. For 
exan^. today fi*jpro>cimate«y 42 percent of soWiofs kve in the avthan 
commurwty ar^ receive Basic Mtowance for CJuarters. 

in 1<I40 the creation of a new dwtKan Army began as a result ol the 
enactment of the Selective Training and Senflce Act. The tremendous Army 
expansion which foBowed the United Stales' entry into Woikf War II found 
no agency prepared to assist young sok*ers and thar families expenenang 
problems of adjustment, financial straits, wartime separatKjn. and emotiwial 
burdens. Heretofore, the Army dealt with families requiring emergency 
stajport kiformaHy through post funds, cooperation with local charitable 
organizations, and referrals to the American fled Cross. The Arn«ican Red 
Cross expanded their operations but resources were not enough to meet 
growing needs for assistwice. TNs generated the need for Army members 
to have an agency of Ihm own to which they c6i*J turn without resort to 
pubic chanty or weHare The Secretary of War directed the organization of 
Army Emergency Relief (AER) on 5 Fet»uary 1942 as a private, nonprofit 
organization, the express purpose of which was to coHect and admir^ist^ 
funds to relieve distress among Army members and their families: The 
Arniy Takes Car© Of Hs Own" was adopted as the AER slogan. The 
activities of AER and the Red Cross were carefully coordHiated to prevent 
duplication of eHort. AER also maintained close contact and coop^atiw 
wnth Federal. Slate, county, municipal, and fmvate agencies to effectively 
utiliz© aU resources to reUeve distress among soldiefs and their family 
members. After World War II. it was determined that AER should continue . 
as a private, rranprofit organization 
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The manner in AER came mto existence typffied the Army's mi hoc 
^ro^ to dcafimj witti famrt^ Somces ami benefits can^ into oxist^ 
erne piec^neal and evt^md ffKfa«ckjaf*v ^Ffgure 2). Thtfs. housing and 
rations-kvkHKl fell under the pfwogative of tho <M Quartermaster Qwps; 
hosdth boftefits were adm«nister@d by The &^i^on Qer^al; and manage- 
ment of Army En^gency Relief prc^ams developed into another bureauc- 
racy. TNs trend continued in the jwst World War H and Korean War permi. 
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The maintenance of a large standing peacetime Army in the Cold War 
made H rn^)OSStole to revert to the pre-World War H practice of disccmraging 
entetmant of married personnel, By 1960, fan^y members outnumbered 
urwformed personnel m the active force. Tfre existence of this large 
population ted to the first atteg^ to estatiiish an t^rtbrella o? ganizat^m for 
fan#y soirices—The Army Community Service (ACS) Progfam The ae- 
alk)n of the ChnJian Health and MetbcsA Progpram of the Umforn^d ^n^tces 
(CHAMFHJS) m 1966 to ensile "adequate** metfccal care for miUtafy famiUes 
station^ at locations amray frcrni mdHi^ ^atrr^t facMti^ was a big step 
tcmwd droct rtermod. formafeed action for family supped. 
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Ttie ach^ 0^ the Afl VcAmteer Force c&i$^ the Army's tead^ to 
midress mWtaiy per$omi€d po&cies from a new per^^^^. e^o^ ^Mth 
respect to the etd^ed ra^ks. Witti tt% of your^ en&sted famffios. 

I^ders be^ to r^xignaced ttiat the Amiy reo^ts imKwlui^ tnit ret^is 

Today's active Army a>f^te of e^iprosmiately 7^.0^ scMiers: 13 
percent c^kws and 67 perc^ er^ted. The eniisted cc^ is yotKig— 94 
percent am between Vtte ^os 21 25; oi^ 6 p^cem of the offk:^ 
are that ywf^ The rra^oilty c&re&r scridt^ am rmHTied. The total 
mmim of famHy men^i^ (1,(^,0(N)) the loM pcqurfatkm of the 

active Anr^ force lyy or^ &nd a tin^s. Atxnn hcM tt^s rnmiter (tKK),000) 
me dtikfmn; one-thrd (384,0(X)) are ^kh^^ the otf^ 6e.(XK) are 
d^^^KlerH |wen^ etc. No aggf^galtB rnimt^s reflect ttte cftver^ty (rf Army 
f^v^^— th^ is no st^i^c^yj^ Army tarr^. &ftemii fam^ have 
different nmds. But c0 Army fanr^s have needs dvttim feui^s don't 
have. 

Amther took at Army faiT% stotistics reveals that more than 80 perc^t 
of the active chity offems' co^ m mailed; 76 pm^snt of the ^M^ed career 
fofCG and 28 p^cmA term ^#ste^ me manied (F^e 3). In si^n. 
over 50 percer^ tt^ Amny's actiw duty fiKce nr^ed. 
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Tlie size of Amiy fvnffies acc(»<}v^ to rank and time m swvfce 
O^e 4). 
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Another signifiemrt domogti^ dwi^spnem tm f^my latins is thu 
pcrc^Trt^ of OTkfitMS mmii^ to crthw ^Mma Note the r^tt^ 
|ief«mtsge of "tifs* tetmers" who em nwried to om«f sokters (Figij^ S). 

PCI^NTlia^ ^ 8QLC»£1i$ IfA^mEO TO 0n«^ SCHIISCHS 
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RERCENTAGE Of SOiUtgi^S t^ARR^O TO SCXt^feHS 
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TtteF^nttyUeCyde (Rg^ 6) pro^^les aixHh& view of Ihe ^tny 
FffinSy fiwcte Owekspm&titai st^os charige as a fam^y ^>0S throu^ 
stage. These ste^r^ecRffererrttesuesfCff^provkf!^ (^r% ^^^n^cos 
and for (tovetoping p^sc^wiel poHcy. For exampie, our er^sled f^ rce 
pioti^ bo nwe cwic^neti ¥^ day-c£tfo c:er«0rs, whHc our uWcefs 
^ bo mof^ <^>fH2miad ¥^ yoi^ activitii^ 
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AnotMef revealing demographtc statistic regarding the Army family is that 
/ more than 21 p^rcont ot Ar^iy spouses speak English only as a second 
/ language The corresponding difficulty these spouses encounter m comuni- 
C4itir»g nuGds and secunng family support sendees exemplifies dther issues 
Anny toaders^must access in f^^oviding for the Army family 
' Tho total Anny FamHy includes more than the active force. The Rcsefve 
Components add another dimension National Guard mcnibers total over 
418.000; Army Reservists, 476.000 Family members of Reserve Compo 
mint (RC) soldiers experience problems unique to the RC environment and 
require sfw^al consKieration by Army planners. Another important pari of 
the Total Army is the Deparlmenl of tht Army's civilians. There are over 
- 322.000 U S citizen civilians serving the Anny worldvwde. CM these 36 000 
Army civilian employees and their 12.000 family members serve s^ih'and 
are part ot overseas Anrty communitios Finatty. retired servicemembers 
(499.000) and their families (683.000) must bo included 

The Family of the Future 

In tho late 1950's. the wast rriajonty of Americans expected to bf marned 
Wives expected to play a supportive role to their husbands' careers and to 
center their lives armind a traditional concept of family, homemaking and 
chrfdrearmg Tiicse dStitudes persisted into the 1960's. when 80 percent of 
all Amencans belieOed that being unmamed was an unnatural state for a 
man or a woman. These attitudes have undergone radical revision 

The "traditional family" has been joined in maeasing numbers by other 
modes of farTMly life: single parent families, couples without children 
marnages of convemonce. and couples "hviog together. - The single life- 
style IS increasingly seen as normal and viable. The divorce rate has 
skyrocketed in the last 20 years It is predcted that by 1990 up to 50 
percent of all children wiri have expenenced dwerce and romarnaqe m thew 
families. " 

Another significant change has been deloysd or foregone childbeanng 
Birthrates m the United States have declined significantly over the past 18 
years, with 22 percent fewer children being born now than were born in 
1959. The "baby bust" which followed the post Worid War 11 "baby boom " 
has reAiced the number of chikfren enrolled in ofementary school by 
approximately 10 percent in the same time period; this reduction is exptjctod 
to reach 17 to*l8 percent by the mid-1980 s. In addition, we are s^eeing 
increases in ll(e expectancy at birth hofii 70.8 m 1983 to ?4.4 in 2033 for 
men; from 78.2^-T983 to 82.7 m 2033 ^for women. The drop in'^opulation 
growth, coupled with inaeasing life exptetancy. is expected lo raise the 
median age from 30.9 years in 1963 to 4ll> years in 2033 

Nontraditkwral families and delayed or foregone chrfdbcanng have been 
accompanied by changing expectations for spousal rol^s. Husbands are 
questioning the costs of traditional fathering, for example, extended separa- 
tions from their families, kmg working hours. Iinsted contact with wives and 
children, and. m the case of divorce. urKiuestK)ned assignment of child 
• custody to the molher. Wives' roles have undergone an even more tframatic 
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diangii Mmt nottct^bto ts ihe groatc^ tendeticy of wives to ym^ outside 
fiio hoiTUd and to viuw the^ jobs as genywie careers rathef ttian su|^>kjmen- 

Th^ crftangir^ roles and exp^tations. a^ong with ^ow^ economic 
needs and a«^atior)S, tuive affected tt^ Arrr^ famriy. As the (<^k^ng ct^art 
(Ftguru 7) shows, more than haN of career sokfeors' spo^s^ wvorfc outs^ 
mo honr«9. As with fam^&s m th€ ctv^ian pc^^iMatwi, mirr4iur of Army 
spouses workmg out&nto t^m hcwro is maea^ng. fttore irr^cwliMitty, tt>© 
fmanc^ contrrtMjUon of worktr^ q^mises is ^eater sn mUrtary fanrulies ttmn 
in avtoi famOies, As thf^ s^tmd chart (Fi^e 8J shows, the n^ary 
spouse's jotj ccHitfibutes 33 percent of famHy incmn©. white the ovitian 
spouse conB^butes only 19 percent 
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EmploytYient of the spouse m a rmhlary marriage is often on a temfwary 
Of p^^'time t>asis md at lower pay. duo to frec^ient af>d ur^^ratftctabte 
military moves. However, career devetofHWjnt (corr^tng tong- and short- 
term goals, trainmg^ education, and meaningful vcriuntc^er or salaned jobs) 
has become a frequent ctomarKi amcmg Army spouses arid mtttary mem- 
t>0rs Increasing, car^ developn^t of spot^es has forced rrdftary 
families to cfioose tietw^en one career or ttie ottier 

The nse in the nun^er of military spouses who work outsicte the fKsme 
cNrectly affects the spouses' abttty to b^xrnie involved m s<^l and 
voturtteer activt^. Army leaders must be G^rt to the stress friaced on the 
miM^ fan^ with a worit^ spouse and cximki&i 9^ whm frfarming sckmI 
and vohinteer programs Efforts e^e cmgotr^ to educate arm ffwcrive m^f^ 
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spouscjs en Army fomiJy si^csil pmgiams TRADOC schot^s now oflet 
CKientation ctesjies to those t^jouses of militafy fmjmr>efs att^sng career 
ctevoSopment courses on a pf^manent change of statKKi. Such mttiattv^ 
must recognise the "volimteer" aspect of spouse involvement in communtry 
activitias and Ci^^!«2e on the »n(^ck»aiity and ^terc'N of €ach farmly 
member. 

Anott^ ^nificant change m famrties is their social and technical sophis- 
ticatk>n. Today's youftg famstes are a product of the computer and med«a 
aga; Vn^y tearn as well, if not benm, from mecNa (t^<^sion. radio, and films) 
than from the traditional tearr>ing ctovtces of pr^or generations Ihcmks and 
new^^jpers). Thm clT^ren. «?ho wi« be 1 7 to 20 l>y the year 20tM), will be 
tfte "nrucrokfcfc" wfio will understand conr^utc^rs and software as tliw 
parents liwterstood tcKiay's media. Today's farr^s are also a product of 
the scK^ia! movements of the 1^'s and 1970's: the ovil rights movement, 
tf^ wom^*s movement, and ccH>si^ner actsvism. Tf%iy have mternahzed the 
c^iestkMung, actiws^ nature of tr^se moventents and have become adept at 
klentifying ther f^^c^ms and advocating for Ih^r common needs 

What do these trerufe mean fc^ today s Army and the Army of the future? 

• An jrK:rGase the percentage of sokfcers who are mamed and who 
have larTMlees. particularly m lower ranks and amor^ youngs soldi^s. 

• An increase in sUess caused by tr^ perplexities of divc^ce. particutariy 
amor>g career mtfftary farr^fies These prc^ems include the needs of youth 
being raised in single pat ent hcnnes, custody dilutes and child kidnap^wng. 
assurance of c^ld si^^wt payments, settlement of military retirement 
funds, and the ^oblems of displaced hmiemaKers 

• An irK:reas€ r »>ontra<fettonal families, partict^arty single parents (includ- 
ir^ fathers raisjry ch»!d/en without the assistance of a wtfe) 

• Presently th^e is a griater demarxf for quality cfwkJcare. education for 
youth, and ycHJth activititfS. The tenctency cA to€tey*s families to delay 
ct)rtdbeanng and have fewer chil*en will change the needs of Army 
families. 

• An irK;rease in the numbers of eWarly dependwts for Army families. 

• An increased desire of the Army family to "own their own hwne'* and 
the associated corrwiand ccmptexrties generated by larger numbers of 
families 'living off-post/' 

» Dernanifci f«r 'ciqual nghis" for fatness— tiine oH tor chifdreanng-^and 
nwe stability in an othenwise unstable career 

• DemarKfc for car^ develofmient assistances tor Army spouses, and 
accommodation of fanalies m which the jobs of both husband and wrfc ms 
considered equaliy in^KHtant. 

• Poetical sof^t»cation of Antsy farmbes that organize at the grassroots 
level to tmm s^4ie^ and ach/ocacy youps. We atf^e already experiendng 
tt^s phenorn^ion. Beginniiig in ^ la^ 70*s fhrou(^iout USAREUf). 
spouses began to meet kiforma^ with commandi^ to air f^ot^ms and 
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buttons A Wotmn s SymfKmjm wm m Mufitch. Germany, in 
August of 1979 lo gt^^ womefi reprmOTiatoes frofT) VH Cofps commuo«S«es 
the oj^JOfturMty to iderstify and pnontae issi^ and (XHKerns In the 
Cm^ W.ves, Ck* of thu Gfi^ley WasWngton Area ^nsored the First 
Army W«te F^y Syn^sium mVh the a^«stanco of The Association of the 
Ur«ted States Army. In I^H and 1982, the Family A-ttof» Commttee <FAC), 
a ^oup con^s^ of Amiy spouses m the Washingiun, DC, area. fiekJ 
woifdwfde Army Farroly Symposia. All those efforts have spread through 
cmTKTiand channels and through informal grapevtn^s Famrfy advtsofy/ac- 
tkKi have oopptJd 541 at several insl^llaiions arid ar© wc^icki with 

the Army to identify, priOTli?e, and resolve sf^iffc family problems 



What rjsmtttofi Soy They Need 

As a result ot the Army Family Sympo^ of 1980. 1981. and 1982, 
diatOQues have; begun t^tween the Army and its families, and among 
farrukes Famite ^y they 

• Emptoynwit assistance— a referral service wtiich responds to the 
special needs of Ihe Amiy family. 

• An educatfon^J mcKlel' -establishment of minimum standards of accept^ 
able educate>*i fov chil<^en 

• Health care— better medical arKl ctenta! care 

• Volunteer recognition— documentation of profes^nal development 
acquired as a voltmteer 

• Expanded transportation— inclusion of off post families 

• Improved youth activiiies— suonger entfrinasis on youth onentation 
H^o^ams 

• Improved sponsorship program, to include outsponsonng 

• Improved quarters tenmnation procedures— revision of cleaning /clear- 
ing poticies and a more standardized syst^. 

• Improved support of child care facrfjttes and extended houis of oper 
ation. 

• Recognit^n of and sonsstfv^tv to fndiv<duafity of family rentiers (par 
ticuJarfy spouse's role). 

• Centralisation of activities which support family programs. 



Oef fftogiraphic data* analyse of (^%re Ir^'ids. and the c^^enrng o^ diialogfui^ 
wtth farv^es hava hi^ii^ted ttie nmH to reevakmte esdsti^ig {Kograms and 
polictea tn mms at u {;o)|«mt <xmf:^sAeni {^^oso|%. Ckir data bases can 
as^ m m tmg^ sff^ifyBss tm f an% g^c^ams to better me he^ 
needed md prc^ierty r^»^«>urc$^. For exarr^^, can vwa any lorHjer 
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^ord to M^&B aO of CM^ tam^ s^^es on oist^tkms wl^an the \^ 
m^ionty of users live bi tfai!er isoterted from ttie main post, camp, or 

the famtty kt iKtspting ^am one insl^fon to miott)^. 



BuAfUng an Army PamHy Ptt8oso|>9ty 

Tho tiasia for dweiopirig an^ statemerit of pt^ 
is Oie fK^ that jSie Amfiy is m iimikaon, mA lusA ^ lob. This is the 
ptdMOpMcal uTKleqiirmifig 1^ 

micfi (fffifimit cmtaxi ttinn tf it were t»r^ <m marttst fd»:e torcea 

Bacaiisa the Army an intuition, it has rnoral OTKl 
to tiose «^ seiw. and Siose «#io ^ive have r^^mcel r^por^a^i^^. 
Some are stated h poQcies and rc^giitaSons and ethers ^ imptied ^ 
fetiremertf pay, are an mformal contmct. 1 his re^ttonship creates a partoier- 
^ (ffdctiie to CHir iftstik^ biA based cm an unr^st^H^ q$ the 
b^fta^ of hunwi *)«^^ 9ro^>s of tnmmn bein^ c^ed fantifi^ ^ 
comiTR^Hties. For our oiKure. ttris t^havk»r h^ in some vvetl 

aco^edccmstanls: 

• to i^igracte (or r^a^) st^idc^ of ^t^mm m) f^ tan%— 
especiaUy c^Aken. 

• D^e to refto:o (Ssfi^tkms/nrMStrtist-Hir^^lct^ rwurs, r^ss^gn- 
mems. s^»ara(kms, k%»(^|uat€ rmnuneratkm, 

• Needtobeneeded— feefingof self ^irarm: 

FmMy— toy 6mH(^nefi^>^. 
Ser^^icemente»r— fam%. 

Farii^ and ser^^men^ief— by ^my. cwiununity, nat^. 

• Conldenra ttiat tmto n^ed^ «^ ^leco^md md fuffiM. 

• Exi^enc^ erf oppc^^^ fo grow. 

• Need to t)^Ofm~sef^ of c^fmmity. 

• instili^Of^ support ^ qua^ f^niiy time (Quc^ntity time— ^inqx^s^M^). 

• Expectatmi of ^ mtd ^fuktsSo^ tre^mmt 

• Oesiro to aocumuiato •*weeWt"~home, savrngs, prop^. betoo^nga 

• Compels}^ (temm^— f^T% varsu® prc^i^siorH^ chcm:c^. 

• Cor^feSi^ re<^^n^s--feHT!% verGus job ia^. 

The trr^^act at the s<k^^^ k^v^ ts mir Anm^m fr^ttion oi t^end^ »m 

GOmmunily to Ms rmmlMinc^ 

Our unique mteshm ma r^tii^ ^tyte aff ecte this i^tner^ in ways 
(fiai iva far d^weitt ttian other ^em^rts of our society, even tftose who 
harve a similar sen^ or He ttireatef*ig mfesion such pbltoemen and 
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The Army recogni^os a mcKal cA^^ttcw to its sofcfc^ and their fam*i». 
Because til Wis, sokfi^ and tf^ fan^es rm^t be okAe to er^ the 
b^efits of the sodety wttsdh tfiey ara ptet^^ to defend. Reqi^ements of 
the unMted fiatriltty (x>ntr£»^ of ttio ^nw^menrtier mandate cone^Kwfmg 
1 crib^atkms of saippoft ior Anrty fan^a it is (^ctorst(M>d tt^t a strong, 

po^ti¥6 reiattonsh^ exists betwem scrtctor o^nmitmmt mtd fc^ce re^- 
ne^. This retaticN^shsp m^es s^^jport of Army fancies on organizational 
iiT$>erative. 

We are o^K^ern^ not or#y with the rnimber of peof^ in tt^ f<we. tait 
witfi ttie^ degree of OHmnitment — ^yok m^Kngness to not onty tr^« but to 
deploy and. if i^^^, to fi^t— ^and the^ acceptance of the unMled 
ii^iiKty a>ntract. StK:h comn^tment is t^t er^ender^ if sokli^ view ttm 
Army as a lotai tr^tution a tn^ p^^po^— a frat^i^ organ^ation 
where tt^ weftare erf its men^s has a value. 

Sd(fters and th^ fsm^es g^ ttirou^ 9\e Army institulkm a s^ise of 
common ktentity — a i^wcrd purpose and ccmtmitment to ttie overaH n^- 
^on. They come to view the Arrny as provi^^ tor tfw t«tferi bas^ needs m 
exdiange for tol^ cofmntmem— ttte^ ac^^^tar^^e of Vie imresthcted ^mtxM- 
ty omtract. To^ irHfividua! cxmmiitment through sat^a<^ion til ttie i&n^ 
needs trc^istetes into rew^ness of the Tcrtai Amiy. 

it is Itm rec^>rodty of comntitn^ that nr^es ttie fanwly progranis so 
important and ^istiftes r^cKirce o^i^^^on with oth^ comf^tmg programs. 
The ur^r^vered cp^stitKi is, "How mu^ is ^migh?" 

The Army wit riever have the re^MKces it feete it neecte. Theretore, wo 
must t^!anc0 those used for famify pro-ams witti thos' spent to disch^ge 
our mui 4»i responsS>ifity to ^ve ot^* sohli^ Vhe ec^Mpment trgming, and 
teadershfi th^ need to have the c^iarK^ tor m^v&t {Horn a f amty 
perspective) and victc^ (frc^ a soc^etd perspective) on the battlefieto. 
Ur^ss we acdtieve an qyfotnim t^aiance, ^ us teomie tosers. Thus, we 
must det^mii^ what is adequate based on how we can g^ the most reli^ 
on our inves^nent 

An am^s what Arrny Fannie say tt^ rmd arid the demo^ai^tic^ 
the Amrty Fan% of 1990's ^i^^ts two major thn^ for our |»o^^s: 
a tocus on W^tess as a proactive way to reduce co!^ arKf grow fan^^ of 
exceHence. and a motoring til a Ser^ of Commmify to {^omote th^ 
reciprocity of comnMtment. / 

ft is the of the Army's sento^ toadwsh^ to oteate tfK>se pok(^ and 
pro^^mis wNdi suppcHi tf^ Army famHy vM^iout€^ing dgctati^. This is a 
cha«<m0lf^ ta^. reqi^toig ttie bulM^ of inkles betumm the fmv&i mti 
tfie K^thCMit cto^ri^ing the mte^ity erf mm^ We must rtK^o^e tht^ 
innato tendon e^&i^ig betwem these two en^s, and 1^ cortfiicting 
demands th^ ptaa^e on irK^\^tu€ri s(^efB. 

At &^ orgonizationat leveS. we must b«tei^^ the three corr^mimts of 
orgcff^zatk^r^ exc^ift^Yce stresf^ by the Secr^y c4 9m Army ami ^ 
Chief erf Staff of ttie Army: prod(M:tiyi^. stately wA ^lapt^^. 

RwkKU^. for ^ Army, prodaslivity e^tes to readiness. Om potk^ 
roco^ioe that s^hto^s canrrat p^lorm ^fioientty ¥Mb cfistracted by 
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ovmwtxdMr^ farmly cxmcems. Data si^>port asseftkm: studres of the 
1 973 ^Bthtsrae^ mdicate that farmly statiMy |:^ontot^ ^eater frnthmfci- 
at effectiveness. Acceding to a mt^t exafTuratkm of factof^ aff^ting 
retetHion. a big-of*w^ occws beAi^^ a fi^y and a notary 

ofigamzatkm, the fctfnOy ust^ly mm. Of neater trr^KHlance. we do not want 
to gan^te or add to any suclh pi^smidl confM:;ts. in ;^iort. we do not 
detr^ from (^gar^aticmai productivity by si^^porttng Army famifc^ ratft^. 
0 tsSong care of famtites ^ihances toth retenton and reacftiess* 

StaMfty versus Adap&^y. fn striving for exc^ence. Army's fanwfy 
pc^iaes fmxsX ac^ormnodate tfie s^rmr^ly oKifMctNfig f£K::tors of stab^ and 
ad^>t^)^. We de^^top stamlardized systems at Vtm Headcpistft^, De- 
ps^tment of the Army, ^t e^^tialty stabdize famdy fife tf^ou^K^ the 
Army. Exan^es are our efforts to extend command tcHirs. starufcrcfize 
instatiatttHi orgar^tron mtd defivery S]^toms, and tn^^rove or^ steifion 
if^iroces^g arrd outprocessmg. Ackiitionaliy. efforts to biMid o^m^ve unite 
and to move towmd unit rath^ tfmn inc^tthgai r^>te^:^nent wM enharrce 
aspgnment pr^ftctgri?^. ^towev^, our st^Ms^g efforts must not stagnate 
the Army of the futisB: ym rr^ist ^corpcK'ate ad^^laton in Army-wide 
syst^ns. We mu^ (rii^ .tor change thrcHi^ rrmB so{:Msticat€^ use of 
res^ch and data on chan^^ f am^y demo^^^itcs ^mi^ cont»iu^ 
commumcatiDn wXh Army famdy nminb^. 

Finaliy, W€ mus^ recog?^ tfiat the sh^ diversity of Army families means 
that rrot aN famtty noette will be res|Km^^ to Arnry-v^e standarc^zed 
systems. We have ar)d must contimie to promote mcNvsckiabzed, comnkrety- 
unique projects and (s^o^ams tmtlat^ at commarKl and, e^aciaHy. ^i^taita* 
tK>n level. These are our b&^\ evidence of orgarMzattonarf adapt^>^. 

Wetness. Wellness ts a key a>rT^>CMi^t of oi^ tNmt to r^Kn^e CMts and 
grow famiN^ ^ exc^ence. In this context, wellness is a state of trmd 
brought about t>y plans, programs, arnf poKc^ that satisfy essential family 
n^tSs or, more accifl^alefy, tfiat re^kK^ or elurunate stressfirf fcKCos. 

Tfiere are tmm&cms ^e^tol events common to n»iftary and civilian 
famsties. The bst t^low is not all inclustve. 

Death of a %K>use ^ 

Marital separation 

Dea^ of a close family member 

Personal injury or illness 
-* Marriage 

loss of 

Retirement 

» Gam of a new family memt^r 

Change in fmartdal statusi: 
Change to a different kind of work 
Piffchdse of a home with a big rnoflgage 
Change ^ work responsftxMies 
Troi^bte witti bigness superior 
Char^ tn wc^ hours or concbtions 
Qiitfige ki resktonce 
Change in sctmols 
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B^::mise of the nmjiue Kfet^tyie of the mUitary. thes€ events tend to be 
frequent £utd <t^amatic. 

FafT% |:m:rf3len^ cau^ t>y stress, and tfiose ccKicfi^s which |:mxluce 
stress, are Simulative — they tmcome nrore ^fme over time— and are 
costly to correct, in ttie past, we ha^ ^en^atty attached the protilems only 
aft^ they have t>ecome sev^ and jthe fnp^ obvious. For toth humanity- 
ian and rei^^^ss reasor^. we neeiftGi sfM the enr^ihasis from a foo.s only 
on famdies afready experi^idng prisms to pro^mns de^^ted to help 
farretes cc^ vwth stress by tNiitcSng better stat^tty and adaptabitity. 

In promoting famtty weHnes^T^^ust also find ways to transfer the skills, 
e}qpertence$ and attitudes of the many healthy Army fences. Despite the 
pressures, the vast majority of families manage and grcn through their 
hivdvement with Army Me. We know tfiat most Amiy fancies find mHitary 
yfestyle excitmg; er^oy the ojiH^orturHties f<^ travel and social interaction; 
and. most in^>ortantty, have po^tiw fe^g^ atKuit the Army and its place m 
our soctety. While the needs of fancies ej^ien^dng stress must be 
con^dered, we must r^earc^i and jyomote the positive aspects o1 Army 
Fanntos as our prmary goal. 

Sense of Qymmmty. A p^nership has to exist between the Army as an 
^tituticHi and the individuals who are a part of it: tfie solctors, civ^ians, and 
fam#y merr4)ei^. 

This portnersh^ must centm on a genuine sense of "the Army CommurH- 
ty*' with all memtHfTS offered tfie challenge and (^orlumtyXo work together 
for the common ^XKt. We mus« take care not to mtsinter^et the age-old 
Slogan, "The Army takes care of its own " This in not a promise for the 
institution to provide all of the indivkfcjat and groi^ support requirements^ 
to make the members of the communMy ctependent the institution arKl 
the federally funded supjKTrt striKrture. Rather the ^ogan is a challenge for 
ail of us in "the Army Community'* to work togett^, as equal partners, 
applying Oi^ talents, skills, creativity and time to laking care of oyr awn and 
tmproving the community as a whole. Each of us has a ^^ctal respc^is^ltty 
as a mefNber of thrs wofldwkfe corrmiuntty to worit to make H a better place. 
This iS not at all dissimilar from our responsibility tc^ard the ctvttian 
community in which we often live: y<MJ get out of the a>mrminity what y<HJ 
put into it; if you want it to be better or more re^>msive you have to be 
willing to make a personal investment and commitment to it. 

In the past sev^al years, many Army comfmiinty issues fiave t>een 
si^aced through both int^nal aiKi external fc^uir^. In acfctition, these 
forums have surfaced a wealth of goods, r>ew ideas to m^^rcm the Army 
community. What^we must do now is estaMish a framewc^ within which we 
can Qf^y these gocKl ideas and the talents of all ot our comnnjrNty 
members to the ^oblems/issues known today and those that will continue 
to surface in the futile. 

In buMmg tfiis framework, we have to wodi mana^nmnt tiers We 
have to create a flex^ie structure rem^T)i>@ring wtriie some t^oad issues 
rm^t have uniform treatment across tt>e Amiy, each instaHation has its own 
unique corniruinity char^ter, i^^ues artd sohibons. Chi^ rrafiagement frame- 
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wotfs has to aHow lor msSaBatorvspecific programs and mcognze that the 
unique commurtity character is ttre key to local issu^ and local sokitkms 

We also need to recoyiize. 14) front, that the community character is not 
static--it chw^ ccmtinually as the community membersh^j changes 
Therefore, we should not try to put a static, formal program m place but try 
jrwiead to estat}«sh a teattersKp philosophy and OMnmunity environment 

that wdl encowage everyone to identify both the issues to be acMressed and 
creative solutions to Ihem. Simultaneously, the Arniy must insure that 
constant. Amiy-wide programs (housing, schooling, medical care) are both 
properly resourced and wen delivered to aH members of the community 

The Amiy conwmtfiity of the fuU^e must be centered on the concept of 
interdependence b&W^n the Army and the family, with a respon^ity on 
the part of tfw Army to its members and theff families, and a reciprocal 
responsibSity of sen«cemenr*j8rs and their fancies to the Amiy. This 
intwdependenc© is the c^tone that ti^ together the elements of partner- 
ship, adequacy oi u^^xttt, weflness. and develq^nent of a sense of 
community, it underscores the fact that it is our Army and if in the 
competition for resources r»gher prtorit^ dictate fewer resomces for family 
proyams. then fanwiy members, communrtws. and the chain of command 
must through their own efforts insure a reciprocity of commitment. It 
hi^ghts the rc^ of vcAmte^ vwjrkmg iwth the chain of command to 
develop local initiaUvos to promote wellness and a sense of community. If 
the Army is to survive as an institution a Irm partnership must ewst It 
cannot b -come a we/they situation; it must be us/US, as in U.S. Army. 

The foiJowwig lays an ©scellent foundation for a statement of the Armv 
Family Philosophy: 

A partnership exists between the Army and Army Famihes The 
Army's unique rr^ssions. concept of service and Wostyle of its 
members— all affect the nature of this partnersh^j. Towards the 
goal of buikJing a strong partnership, the Army remains cwimitted 
to assuring adequate support to famibes to promote wellness; 
dewlop a sense of community; and strengthen the mutually 
reinforcing bwids bete«feen the Army and its famihes. 
This Army Family PWIosophy gives danty, direction, and cohesion to 
famiiy programs and provides guidance to agencies respons*le for devel- 
oping and implementing those programs. In a larger sense the formal 
articulation of an Army Famfly Pr^losophy represents a break with the past 
It recognizes that att hoc programs established on a piecemeal basis that 
treat the symptoms but not the causes of fan% stress are no longer 
sufficient it makes specilk: that which has been implied. It fomis the basis 
for a review of existing programs and sets the stage for the development of 
an Army Family Action Plan that wilt provide the roadmap to move us to the 
1990's. 
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Develof^ an Army FamUy Action Plan 

Famty Adi^acates, Several agenda afread^ e)ch>t and have fc. jxms^ility 
lor femiiy potfcy and prc^ams. Advice to poitcy nfKik©rs is provided by the 
FamHy Liaison OffK^ tocatmi within the C»f ice of the D^ty CNef of Staff 
for Personnat (DCSPER). The Fan^y L^scm Offtce also fa^^tes cowcft- 
naikm t^etwi^en Anny staff ^ments. Tho Otn^or of the Himmn Resoles 
Oirectt^ate is the DCSPER pr(^K>n^t for the Army Farnrty Program. The 
Ad^ant Gen^ is responsibte fw mf^ementmg most exi$tif\g Army famHy 
support fmgrams. The St^geon G^eral (^ans health slices supp^ for 
(amiRes ami has a majw £Kivi^>ry rcrfe for Army fitr^ss. The Chief of 
Ct^dakis' Office provides pro-ams m support ol reli^c^s arKi moral 
dev^Qpm^t as as pa^oral famsiy meiTtitier counseltng. The Jud^ 
Advocate Geroral's CMfice ov^sees legal service ^o^ams wfiich affect 
f^ntfy mwYbers. 

Bntmnc^ Qtmiiiy of Life tor Fambes Tiw Army's (^aitty of Life (QOL) 
Program directty affects the Army's al^ to man the fwce and imfKOv® 
ne^'t^m readmess. The QOL Pr<^am adcfresses the Army's obligation to 
provide adequate hou^f^, health care, et^cabon. pay. f^tities ma^to^ 
ng^ safe and he^hfui workirig concfttions, and essential communily 
f^Sk. welfare, and recriedtion activttres 

We are making steady progr^s in ^icreasing f onding for many of tl^^ QOL 
Programs vttw^ dH^ectly affect bwg and wmkmg cwtfctions for scrfdiers and 
family members. Funding for o\m Army Commi^ty Serwcos (ACS) Programs 
has irrcreased siM^stantiatty as a result of the growth in new and improved 
factfitiGS and services for family members. The Army has proyamed 14 new 
Cffi^e centers for cortsmiction dicing fisciri ^&rs 19&4 md 1985. We 
ase implementing several new programs such as tf^ Exceptional Fa.TOly 
Memb^ Prc^am, Consim^ Affars and Family Advoc€^ to ai^t Mny 
fcftmiiies. In short we recog^e that fanuly Nippon pro-ams must be tosed 
on famiHes' neecfs. 

We me making g&m m tncrea^rtg the amoiMit of Fanrty Housing for 
famines stationed overseas. Post Exchanges and commtssanes are also 
programed for irKreases in facilities construction. We are conducting a 
vigorous campaign to biM mi^e Varies, chapels, skill <tovek^:m)ent 
centers, youth activites centers and boding aHeys witti af^^t^Jriated ond 
nof^pr<^mated funds. 

Your ^my ieader^^ is wc^kir^ with the D^artment of Ctefense to 
ensii^ ftiat no Afmy fimity pays tuttkKi tor pMk: sclioc^ for chMc^ 
att^ e^chooi off-post. We are ccmvrHtted to provide cyi^aity he^ c^e to 
8(^ti^ and fanMy men^>ers. The nw*a^ of Army (Aysk»ar^ has grc^m 23 
perc^ from 1978 to 1^^ This re^tlte m tfie av^abttity of rrare j^y^cteu^ 
to ttwt TOkf^s and fam^ memb^ The Army Meckel D^>^inem m 
wwking on sev^al ^movatbvi^ a^oa^s for t^aWi care <Mm.^^y. One 
suc*i profiFOT ® "Fwfwfy Practice'* in which a miWary physkrim t^comes the 
famiiy ckx:t<^ fc^ s^^cifi^ famiii^. TNs pro-am has been onthusiasticaHy 
reo^ved by family men^^ers plans extst to cx^rttruie to devetop more 
^movafrve programs for (^ute dt^ivery. 
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Piiy iifnf Momiticm. Pay is m m^Kittmn factor affecting a soldier's 
dedson to ^list or rcsenftst. In recent years, made prc^ess m 
re^onng con^rdnlity of chh^ sokK^* &nd. therefore, fhm fmtftes* 

Wo sffe acfvocatmg mcre^d fumte for Permc^ient Cfu^o of S^tkm 
(PCS) enti^enn&ns to dmtNi^ the «r^>act of out-of-fm^et costs <rf faft»«es' 
moves. These mciude a prcqK^i to re^irtRro© servi^m^;^iers for foas 
assodated «^ the soio p^chese of homes and to extend e»stmg t^ 
roiief upm saiB of a (»im^ r^id^rce when a m^Td>^ is statkmed 
overseas or occupies Government-provided quarts. The Army si^orts 
prc^iosed teg^tatkm to tmd stkKkm travel famSies stationed overseas. 
Likewise, we advocate the pas^e of legislation to cover storage costs for 
autotnoti^es of famines assigned to countries whic^ prohitnt the im(K>rtation 
of senricemwitwB' f^vately owne6 v^ifdes. In 1^1. Congress authorized 
a Temporary Lod^g Expense (TLE) tor CONUS moves liut has not funded 
the program. TLE wM cov^ a ma)^m of 4 days ol kx^ng costs (14) to 
Sno a day) for a memti^ and fam«y in a^ijiffK^ic^i w^ a move from 
anywhere to a US cfeity stafion. and 2 days for a CONUS to overseas fTK>ve 
Tt^ Amiy oK^timies to advocate funcfcng of tt»s tn^XKt^ legislatic^. 
Other fn/HiStii^. In acWitimi to the afc^ementioned <m-g(^ programs, 
the Army is miplamOTt^ several ir^tiatives desi^i^ to pfcmiote pani^r^ 
sh^. wellness, and a swse of conm^. Cks AteoM m\d Chug Abuse 
PrevCTtion and Control Pro^m (AOAK^ has been expan<|ted to 
include eAication, ^eatment referral, preventton. and intefvention for aH 
family members. The Army's Exceptewal Fam«y Memljer FVogram w^il 
focus on consideration of exertional famAy merrAiers' needs dunng tfie 
assigrwnent process as w^i as provide h€^ r^ed serw^ Army- 
wide. The Cn*J Cme Program is undergoing dynamk; change as we work 
to t^jgrade existing f^aWies, frian for construction of new physical frtants. 
develop separate career fields for c^id care pncrfessionais end retire iob 
standards and tramng. We are devetoping a sponsorstiip program for 
those personnel newly assi^ied to w lea^ a ccmmand. Om Family 
Assistance Mc^iiKzatton Han<fiKKA prowde Army Re^nife fan^bes 
with information on how and ^A^ere to obtak^ famity su{^x>rt sendees in 
the event of moi>ttizatio9^. 

The high cost of rasmg ciitldfen has r^rt gcnm urmofced. An average 
American famtfy am eiqp^ct to spend $226,0CM) to rear a first-tiom son to 
age 22, or $247,CM)0 for a first-t)orn daughter. With eadi adcmionai child, 
these (x>^ <kop as varkn^ items are sh^ed Yow Army leiKl^st^ favms 
legislation wNch woakJ f^ovide for the transfer of eAicational tenefits from 
servtceniemtiers to ttteir children. 

At the local level, tfiere are sev^al imiovatrve and exciting programs 

WOrkir^ to dC^lieve WELLTIESS, PARTIi£RSHtf», ai^ ^ SENSIE Of COMMUNtTV. 

Fort Hood has ctevcrfoped pro^anis such as "We Care Oa^" Urut Fan^y 
Awitf eness Pro-ams, and responsive en^i^er repsrir teams for quartos 
maintenance. Currency, thcsre are 12 mayoral programs in exist^tce on 
various CONUS posts. Ma^al programs jKOvgte fami^ memt>^s with the 
opportimsty to partsc^te m the mam^gerial decistorMviakir^ process for 
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those pro^Bms, poftoes, and j^ocedures which directty affect the^ way of 
on and off po^. Fc^ Be^sKm has estaUtst^sd a Spouse Edu:ation ami 
Err^ttoyment ResoiKces Cent^ in i^t^fiiion to In-Home Ct^ Care Centers. 
Fc^ B^^'s tm^^^x^i^md m aiHl off post a^rmiimties fvo^ram. arKl 
its hanc^c^>ped ch^en*s activities detncKis^atQ Miat pc^*s conr^m for 
(mrtnersh^ g»td s&tt^ cH conwiHKifty. To <xmi|rt^n^t n«Utay F^c^ms. 
many oviNan perscmr^ offices tiave ^t«A)k^^ specml fito orunsdtng, 
educationat aru} ref^ral ^^vices tar^^ted at f^nMy men^^ers. Fort KrH)x 
prwfd^ w^oc^ne ^id Mcmimtion p^dtets to famtties, hosts ev^^ 
^nfrioyment s^rmars srd ^ we^dy "How to a|)p^ fCK Federal enq;rioy- 
m^" fitms cm inst^tim cat^ T V. These on^m^ (Mno^Bn^ and initsa- 
fives urutersccKB the need for an Army F^t^ Ran wNch wHI imTvtde Army- 
wide unity and cKrectocm tor the Army Fanifjy Rvlo^>phy in the 1980*s 
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The Army FamUy Wan 

The Army is fi% commined to supporting families, but vm must be 
reattstic enough to recognize that we wai not have wilimited resources as 
wo develop our plan for the rest of the 1980's. We must avoid the 
"shotgun" ap{yoa<^ by klenfifying ^tedftc needs and prioritiring them to 
en&ire that we spend out money where it wiH make the greatest difference. 
To do this, the Amiy must continue to sponsor fomms from wf«ch we can 
receive d^ect respwi^as from fan^y merrtf)^, and analyze the^ perc«ved 
proWwis to identify how they can be met most efficiently. In adiWion, we 
must define ar^ wrfi«e re^rch and ^uckes are necessary to target 
effectively resources and programs. There is a pressmg ne«f for twsic 
research on the rote of Army farreKes and the eff«:t, both positive and 
negative, of Army Nfe on those fam«es. Whfle we have made progress m 
this area, -eliable data »e stiii rare. We must have more information on 
stress factors, needs of single soldiers wHh diildfen. ways to buM bridges 
between heterogeneous family groups, ways to train fam^ for wellness, 
and mff^ <Mm fact«^. WMtcmt this wiformstion. we will t» grofM^ m the 
<terk and ^ never e^roach tne maxHmjm pos^de lev^ of effectiveness. 

Once a t»get Kst of needs has bron de\^(^>ed. we nmist divide them into 
two groups: those ttiat can be addressed with few. if any. additional 
resawces; and ttx^e which wiH reqiM« majw eiqi^iditwes of new re- 
sources. The first grt^ of r^fuk^rt^te can be met by r^catir^ through- 
out the Army tow cost/high payoff programs that currently exist at individual 
installations. At (iK>st posts, innovative leaders have devek^^j new meth- 
ods of employing existing assets to ext»id me amount of support avwtable 
to f amdies. A gocKf ex^r^ is ttie as^gnmer^ of a family suyiport misaon a! 
Fort Bragg to the Rear CtoteK^ment comn^Kf^^ of the Snai Peace Ke^^ 
Force. The Rear Oetachm^t commander cowdrfiates s4^)port services for 
the familtes of the oversea troops, distribt^ infonnation from the Sinai 
Force, and responds to any unusual sitoatton that affects family members. 
This type of eftort sti^er^^tfief^ ttw bonds twtween ttie famBies and the urwt. 
provides peaceof-irtnd for the soldiers in the field, and h^s to make the 
most effi=wnt use Fort Brad's a)mmuraty $^vk:e resoifft»s. This 
gogram 1^ had a majfv impact on the quafrty <H We of the families of the 
Stfiai For<» mth a ne^^ite irH^rease in lesoirce requwenients. We have to 
do a better job of kientifying similar tow cost, but effective, programs and 
«mptementR>g th«n ttirtxjg^tout me /Wmy. 

Of course, not ©very ie^tenate family need can be met by changing tfie 
way we do businej^s at the instaflatton. There are some problems which 

require additional funding, for which we wi« fight, in spite of tight budgets. In 
contra^ wim the low cost Mtiatives which deal wim assistance to Individual 
temWes. mo^ of our f^ co^ requRnememte are generated by systemic 
prot enw which affect a very large percentage of our soldi^. As noted 
' rmy fan^s fwe cto^y id^itified ttKme pntAlems «^ch need to 
be adcfressed. ln^v»J metfc^ aivi dent£ri c^e, more and better on- arK* 
off-post housing, a more equitable retmbursemeni system for expenses 
incurred on PCS mov^ financial ^s^tewice for t^^/hm etfeK^tion of our 
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as areas whcjj^ irr^oveiTOnt is nuc^ded. Mc^t of thesti proWems affect the 
basic needs <rf fawrfSes Fa»ure to meet ttieso needs can generate sevijre 
diss^^ctkm We. For exan^. evw a yoimg sotdN^ wfio is 

cledicated to the Amv dc^cid© not to stay «l or r^er fan^ mmi face 
continued fin^idat fwdsl^. 

Respon^tHtity for re^rfving tttese issues rests wrth the Department of tt^ 
Army, Tfio sokrttons require obt^mg congressstKial si^J^Kirt for majm new 
fum^. Although difhcuft, the potential resirit m improved retentk^ and 
read^ess is corre54)ond^y ^eat. We must ccmvinco the Cmgrns^ of the 
nc^cessity of these programs. 

RcpHcateng tow cost progr^ns and aKocatmg r^w resmirces on hig^ 
payoff projects must be prtorrty of f^. but wc must also make mm that we 
get the n^ist mA cf what akeady avuiWe in tt^ immetfiate futile, there 
ijtfe two areas whidi reci^^e attention: 

1. The structi^e of tf^ Army fan% support system. Because our famify 
support system dev^^ped piecemeaJ ov^ the tong Nstory of our sen/ice. 
there is no standard •'Family Sii^^ System." The s€^vices availabto, and 
the system for deliv^ng mose set^km change from instaHation to Hist^- 
tion A fHogram whtoh is of^atod by t^e AdjutOTt General at we post may 
Ixrtong to the Oii^)!^ at a.second and ttw DPCA at a third. As a resirtt. 
dupSsratton of effort and confusion ewst among consumers We need to 
csxarr^e our system. re£%n f^^wrtrc^ where reqwed and stand^dize it sd 
that evervone K'tows wt>o to see tor. IteJp, 

2 Policy review. WWe the S(^^ft structure is being examined, we will 
also review pobcy in areas with a cftrect effect <w fanrttkes. The range of 
c^i^tions to be considered must ^icKide sodi basic issues as quarters 
dearirig proc^hires; oi^ aMocatton of resources, such as the percentage of 
our famiSy housmg uitits aftocated to varioi^ grades; as weB as major shifts 
in (frecton for our famWy su«>orl system, such ^ s^mg te^sSatiw to 
aHow ifie Army to err^)k^ nwe vohmteers as staff for the Arniy Community 
Services prc^am. In aJI cases. w0 must strive to streamline the system to 
provide mote effecUve service, and to eliminate *'rad tape/* 

The Army reco^ii^es to respcmsajifrty to work with famites to promote a 
partni^sWp wt^ fosters »t<>vidufid ex^lkmce among sponsors and fanwty 
menrtjcrs. as we« maximizmg thefr contr*)utk>n to maintenance of 
national sec^^ity. Sfcr^^ stated, the Army intends to meet tfits res^jonstoittty 
by caf'ifaricnng on tow cost pr<^ams to assist famities by prwnobng 
weHness and by buBt^ a sense of cxHnmwity. by se^ng additional 
resolves when reqi^ml to correct major systemic pfobtems. and by 
reorganoing CHf management structure to rnaKirrwase eftioency (Figi^e ft) 
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Suimnary 

This white paper d&scr^tms the evokition of the Amiy famrty: its Nstcxy, 
present mti future. It is Uks first time that mfor matkKi ^bout tlie Army 

fan^ has been ^stematica|ty gatf^ad and conscHtdatod. In that regard, 
this ji^fH^ is or^ the f^t ste0 of our needs assessment, Futi^ mcmtfm wffl* 
be devoted to a cont^iiang anaty^ m needs and tf>e devaif^KUmtt of 
s^ticms. It wifl be a tHTte^cortsummg process; Uit, ^en ttie lor^ history of 
the Army family and the piecemeal f^amitng to date, oi^ twne wll be well 
sp^t The Amrvy ar^o^te a conceived strata^ jrian for the Army 



It is ifT^K)rtant the Department of the Army proce^ to in^ement and 
tnstiti^tmsrfize the i^o^ams. plans, at^ uth^ sc^utkKis identified Ihrougfi 
<KF needs assessment However, tfws pian wHt not work if H is fed by 
O^jartment of the Army initiatives. Each con^ionent of tfre Army, bf it unit. 
instaNatkir;. or ^tsvity, and aU men*efs of ttie Army co»Tinuinify--activ^ 
chity, avilian. re^vist. farrnty rr^n^er— must understand and ^r^ace 
tr^ pNiosophy artic^ted in this f^^>€r. All need to contrttHite to make it a 
reality. 

This plan envisions family n^n^^s as true palr^s^ m Army wtm:h is 
seen as a way of We, not a jc*. Ttm fam*ly re^ons^fity m thm partnersh^ is 
lo si^^^wt sold^ and mi^^oyees and participate in Md^>g wfiolesome 
comrmmttias. The ^my's respons$>ttfy is to create an envir<Hirnmt whore 
fanwhes arnl fan% n>en^>0rs prosp^ arKl reaU;re their potential Each of us 
has a part to play in this partr^ership. 
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Mrs, ScHUOEDEii, Thank you very much. General 
Now we will welcome Shauna Whitworth. 
Welcome, and we aj\? delighted to have you here. 

STATEMKNT OF SHAl^NA Wi-I FWCIRTH, DIRECTOR OF KESKARCll, 
MILITARY FAMILY RESOl EU E CENTER. SPRINGFIELII. VA, 

Mh. Whitworth. Thank you. I am albo very delighted to be here. 

1 appreciate the opportunity to talk about the military in any 
context, including patemisl absence. In the process of discu^4>ing « 
tlie military family, I do nut want to dv/ell on paternal absence m 
tlie banning. I would like to start with a more global view. 

If you look at the number of people involved in the military and 
their family members in our country, the total i^ almost 12 million, 
not counting the civilianH w^ho work within the military t^^tor. 
However, today I would like to locus on the active duty families, 
those people in uniform who are married and have family mem- 
berB; and then we an' talking about 3.7 million individuals. 

To me that is a signitlcant group that lives with a specific set of 
lifestyle facton}. One of these factors m paternal absence, but I 
would like to talk a^ut other factors as well. 

The military family probably has eight factors that make them 
significantly different from the civilian fK>pulation. I would like to 
unden^^ore that these are factors. They are not stressors, nor any 
function of your jdb :x strt^^r until you internally interpret it as a 
stressor. So where something like mobility may be a stress factor to 
one family, moving frequently is the very thing that keeps another 
familiy ih the military service. So these are factora. 

Factors that are involved in military life are, briefly--%h(]l I will 
run over them for you — mc^ility. Military families move on an av- 
erage of about 2 2 times in a S^year span. The officers move more 
than the enlisted people. And probably someone could say to me^ 
"Yes, but, Shauna, people in the civilian sector move, too. That is 
true. However, in the civilian sector, in the corporate world, it is 
;.ot likely that their pcK>ple who are comparable to our E-l's, E-2's, 
that is our privates and our seamen and our airmen —are 
being moved across country or to another country- Mobility is a 
factor that is. therefore, similar in ways to the civilian sector and 
yet unique to the military. 

Another factor is family separation. Military family members are 
separated from their family of origin, from the city or town they 
know and understand. They are very often separated from one an- 
other^ Sometimes that is a function of receiving ordeis that exclude 
the family and sometimes separation jp a function of the family 
iftelf. Sometimes the family decides that, in light of what is hap- 
pening in that family at that time if a child happens to be in line 
for a scholarship next year, for instance it may not be wim? for the 
entire tiamily to move scumewhere else; and as a functiou of the 
family they may decide to be gec^raphically separated for a while. 

Parent absence is a significant factor. In the context of this t^ar- 
ticular group 1 would like to speak of paternal absence since that is 
more likely the case in the military sector by virtue of the fact that 
there are more men in uniform than women 
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r V ^S,^^ ^^"^ patent absence does affect the entire 
tamily. 1 he Iiterutur« and re»earch contradict themselves over and 
over again when tfe^gct into the fine details of how that happens 
it seems that we nee* to know whether the absence is long term or 
short term wheth. r it is in peacetime or wartime, how old the 
Child IS. and what his or her position is in the family. We really do 
not iiuve clear answers to questions about these variables ui fhi^ 
pomt. 

We do know that the roles of every family member alter dra- 
matically when a parent is removed from the home; and we know 
that when that parent comes back, the rtiles alter dramatically 
again; and ihss constant shift can be difTicult. In those segments of 
the miljt^ry nenice where these separations are intermittent and 
fr^uent, that role change can be extrtfmely difficult, but no more 
ditftcuir than when separation is isolated or infrequent. In some 
career spans a parent removed may be gone only once or twice but 
for a longer period of time. 

Even though we have this contradiction in the literature about 
exactly what happens negatively, separation does affect the child 
Another factor is overseas living, ft is a verj' ex. ting adventure 
to have a tour overseas as a military family and an opportunity 
that many civilian families do not have. Living overseas also has 
Its challenges, particularly involving housing, language the differ- 
ence m the cost of living, and a number of things that military 
families experience but are not prejjared for Despite the services 
efforts to prepare families, you sometimes don't accent the realities 
you are alerted to until you experience them yourself 

Another military lifestyle factor is child adjustment Not all chil- 
dreii at all ages and at all placements in the family adjust equally 
to being military family members. You may have four or five chil- 
dren in a family. Maybe one of twr- of them do not function well 
Z family setting, whereas he others may be doing 

tKjautifully. We do not really understand why. I would surest a 
need for research in that area. 

'^"^^ high-stress and high-risk jobs, and 1 think 
that (.rt>nerttl Wickham poinUnl that out very clearly when he said 
we recently gathered Ranger units together and dcMjIoyed tfiem to 
Orenada without notice. Their family members did not know where 
they were going. That is high stress, and that is high risk. But mili- 
tary families know what their business is about Unexpected de- 
ployments and separations could happen at any time. That is what 
service members train for constantly. And though military family 
members do not sit and dwell on this reality, it is always there in 
theif luiiiily life. 

Often rniliUiry family needs and military organ i/.ational needs do 
not mesh^ Sometimes when the birth of a child in imminent that 
may be the very time when the Ranger must he deploved It is not 
the design of the family or of the military to have this'mismenhing. 
i£ you will, but it happens; and it happens in every military family 
somewhere along the line, sometimes frequently 

Also, the authoritarian management style is necessary in the 
military setting because their mission is national defense. The mili- 
tary leadership must be able to authoritatively tell service mem- 
bers that they will be leaving tomorrow, and family issues cannot 
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necessarily be taken into consideration when the main h^ue m na- 
tional dofens^^. 

Now I would like to very quickly tel! you a little bit about what I 
call the liverage or typical military family member. The greatest 
number&^ of people in the military ane those who are calkd at the 
or an E-5 level The* jrreatei;t numbers are no longer at the pri- 
vate or the ytjung seaman or airman level. These people are usual- 
ly in the rank of sergeant, corporal, Bpecialiet 4, specialist 5, petty 
officer third elu£^ or second class. 

Let me quickly draw a picture, if you will, of what is known m 
the typical or average military family. The husband-father is prob^ 
ably from 23 to 25 yeai^ old; he hm a high school diploma; and he 
has been in the service for 4 to 6 years. The wile-mother is 21 to 23 
and also has a high school diploma. She at one time was referred to 
m a dependent, although that term is losing popularity. This 
family has two children^ One k probably near kindergarten age, 
and the other one is a t<Kidler or stn infant, afid they hav^ bc-en 
tnarried just over 5 years. 

The mUitary pay portion of the E-4*s family income is about 
$1,225 a month. That works out to about $14,700 a year If you cal- 
culated that income at an hourly rate for a 40-hour week, the serv- 
i*. f member would be earning about $7 an hour. 

I do not think there are too many people in the military working 
a 40-hour week job. The father in this family is probably moon- 
lighting; that is, he is working ai night for extra income, and that 
probably brings in about 25 i^rcent of the total family incxime. If 
he is not moonlighting, then his wife is most likely working at 
least part time for a minimum wage, and her contribution to the 
total family income m probibly about 20 percent. 

This family is likely to be $2,000 to $5,000 in debt, and the iUmis 
that they are in debt for will most likely be things like cars and 
sterec^ and furniture and children's items that are needed as a 
family b^ns to build. The family probably iias one car. It is likely 
that they live ofl the military installation. And because this one 
car is used by the man to go to and from work, there is al&o a high 
likelihood that they do not use the commissarj' or the PX or thorn 
items that are part of the benefit package of military life very 
often. 

What I have not mentioned as a part of military life in this day 
and age is that very often military families are dual career; that is, 
both husband imd wife are uniformed people. Without going into 
that at any great length, let me add that there are some challenges 
attached to being a dual-career military family. 

The other dual-career military family consists of an active duty 
husband and a civilian wife who is purouing a career This also 
offers its challenges, particularly ^oriterning mobility and separa- 
tion. It is very ditficult to keep a career afloat if you are moving 
every 2.2 years inside a ft-year period of time. 

Also, foreign-born spoui^es— as General Wickham fold yoi» then- 
are quite a number of ihem— have their challenges. 

We are not sure of their exact numbers and how many of them 
are European-bom and how many are Asian-bo? We al«iO do not 
know how many have adequate language skills ,4..d how many do 
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culture ^^""^ ^^^^'^ chuHeiiges are la^e in adjusting to our 

wifh^'tLl"' ^ handicapr>ed member has challenges 

within the military system Again, mobility and all of the other 
*t mentioned can often make that quit© different from 
living m the civilian sector. 

As in the civilian world, families do not always fall neatly into 
patterns of being a specific age at a specific rank a^TmovhS 
snioothly along^There art. 20.000 people i^all branchesTthTS 
tary who are adoiescents-that is. 17. 18. or 19 years old-and are 

«r.T*- "^^t " 7^"'*^'^ P^P'^ Each onp of them ha^^ 
s^use who IS probably 2.4 year^ younger than he is; usuallythe 
active duty person is male. "ou^iy me 

We also have similar number of people who are over the ace of 
2.> and under the rank of E-3. IT you are in the rank E-1 to 3 
many benefits such as financial assistance for a move, housing, et 
cetera, are not available to you. so those people who are at an un- 
^Sa^Lttii^^"" ^'^'^'^ positions also have challenges within the 

ir,^L^fTu ^«^,"\">t«^y families for over the past 200 years. Only 
in about the last decade has there been a strong interest in what is 
g«mg on with military families. And ove. the ^ast 7^are aTri^ 
nliST T"^' ^yjnposia. et cetera, have addressed the 

needs of military families. These were organized, in the main, by 
mihtary tamihes themselves Over that period of time family mem^ 
bers have identified their issua* and what the challenges are to 

^"r'^TL". ilxJ"'*'^'^ ^"i"^ "^^^-"^ to the mili- 

tary. Ihe military has acted on these issues. 

1 suspect, and maybe you would agree with me. sir, that the 
army family white paper possibly would not have come as quickly 

finrfin J in'^'T?"' members. Ail of the sirvices 

are finding that military families are very, very involved in this 
Ciiori to see change happen in a positive way. However the mili- 

V^llf^I^ ^^^ ^ ^ y^^^ ^ to be done Some 

mmea need congressional intervention. 

I would like to very quickly point out some of the items that 

!:?tw»p:^tj:(^^^^ "^"•^'^ - 

One has to do with medical care and CHAMPUS. Int*.reatingly 
General W.ckham spoke of the $10 user fee-I am not sure wha 
the term 18 for that-that would be levied on the families for each 
dime visit and he said that is very likely to drive families away 
rom proper medical care I suggest that is very likely to drive . 
theiu avjay from the military, period. It is one more infringement 
ug>n what they see as the package of benefits attached to military 

Military families report that medical CHAMPUS is difficult to 
obtain Instructions and regulations on CHAMPUS are confusing 
1 li^tf trreat deal of infoi-mation available on this problem, and 
I would be glad to share that with you if any of you afe inter^ted. 

Lfental— dental care is virtually nonexistent for military families 
Overseas and in the Unit^ States at certain locSiSTt S avLu: 
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able on an extremely limited basis in what they call space avail- 
able. 

Housing—military families f^^l that the housing is inadequate 
h(Ah in quantity and in quality. 

Relocation and mobility— the families feel that the cc^ts out of 
their own pocket for moving are tremendous and that moving dis- 
rupts their employment and career opportunities and family devel- 
opment. They would like some wayB to reduce the costs and disrup- 
tions. 

Deployment— deployment, the time that a military family 
member is gone from the family, is felt to be unnecc^arily long in 
Borne cas^. The supfKjrt ^rvices that General Wickham talked 
about need to supported financially and formalized rather than 
offered informally. 

Child care and youth activities— there simply are not enough 
open slots in child-care centers for military families, nor are there 
enough youth activities. 

In the education department, there is the issue in mme States of 
having to pay out-of-State tuition each time families move. This 
can be very difTicult, not only because of the disruption of the edu- 
cation but because t>f the cost- And last but not least, families feel 
that the defen^-dependent schools, the DODEKS school, lack stand- 
ardization and quality ai^urance 

That, in ^^nce, is what I have to say about military family 
within this time limit. 1 certainly have a lot more to say. 

Thank ynu very much. 

(Prepare statement of Shauna Whitworth follows:) 
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^AMa-T Rssmsux Centm, ^psmonsxo, Va. 
TESTKHWY ON WLITART FAMRIES 

f««..^«?ii!J ""itary Is osde of tfee Ars^y, Navy, Kar1n« 

ton»^<r Forc« iod Coast Guard (tlie Coast Suard is umter tfSe 

Mnrice all of tlw abwe brai^hes. 

Tfce services are sa<fe up of fall-tioe active da^ personnel; 
rwew personne trale in preparation for nofalllzatiofl; and retired 

in?S2S '^"^y o'- <n t»« 

•iiitary as active ^ty or reserve. 

<it. "^I^tf^y P«rs<^l and ises^rs of their families total soae 12 
■illion iiidivi<^1s in the military coBainlty. 

tl»eir'faiilf2r* ^'^^^ prlBarily on active do^y personnel and 

. . BMbers total 2.6 nil lion indivit&ials. as conaared to a 

SJfLSl*?'^ active doJy SKS. 

feeledlng fj« tfis total tfie nwber of ww^rried i^litary -wibers. 

SifliS'tJdl? ' ^' ■"'1*^ 1n<«1»1<h«H$ in active Zt/^itary 

.J5!I5 5r*^""* «M*ers than there are oniformed awbers of 

wifSiS*^pfS^l single and the Barrted 

'see pic chart on page 16} 



WMtary afiiTthtir faajly M««55iF5~ 

r, Unlfonaed personnel 2,095,009 (single and sarried! 

V f£?V5«* 1.075.302 ' 

Children 1.546,630 

Parents/others 68.6% 
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The «111t«i7 is organised !« « series of ranks or graiks that rang^ 
froB «wa4fi or private to a*rtra1 or general, and there are 24 different 
^tfS. Th^ are t« general categories, the off iters and the 
enlUtod persoMwl; l«S of which are officers and 66% enlisted. 

"See pie graph on perce St of On^fomgd t^'^onnet^bfticers/tnihtd 



) It H clear that It an average military f^if^Hy were to be 
ftescrlbed, it wuU likely be <£rai«i frm the enlfUed '^^"Js, In vi6« of 
that fact the greatest tmSiers of ^fiHste^ personnel are Ui the or 
rank U umild be looical that the -average** or -typical- ^ricm^ 
military fatally vHmU have an active duty n^r In one ^^^^^^^^^f^?* 
Keaes of thH-rank depending on the branch of service a^fi latlon are. 
SSant. Corporal. Specialist 4 or 5. Petty Officer 3rd class or 2nd 
class. 

See pie and bar grafts on pages l5 and 

The -average" or the «ost likely composite profile of a military 
fa£3»ily KOuld be the following: 

0 The uniformed husband/ father is age 23-25. In the rank of 
£4 or E5- Me has a high school dlplo^ and has proh«biy 
beeii in the service fotir to sit years. 

o The wite/ffiother is a civilian married to a unlfomed 

m&o^r of the Anned Forces (at one tiM she «as referred 
to as a dependent). She is 21-23 years of age has a high 
school diplt 



This fawlly has t«a children* one near Icindergarten ige^ 
and the other one a toddler or Infcnt. 

They have been surried Just over five years, 

Jhe military p^sM portion of the E4 family incwe is tl225 
gross per month; Including hou^^ng alloiiance; their 
annual salary S14,7(K>,00 or $7.1»per hour based on a 
typical 40 hour week. The military pay for the average 
E5 is $1,332 gross per B«>nth, including housing 
allowance, or $!S.900.(K1 - or $7.60 per hour based on a 
40 hour week. 

Ift this family there Is a 401 chance t^at the uniformed 
fftewber is "moonlighting/ or working at night; this 
income would be about 2S% additional family incaae. 
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o The wife likely writs at a Blnlara itt^ oti a part-tfiiie 
basis, tftereSy contrlNitlng ZCW a<idft1on«! faaily IncffiK. 

(Kote: It Mdld not be highly likely that the hbr Morked 
nl^ts and the wonn worked also—It wrald probably be 
one or the other). ' 

0 This fMlly Is probably $2.(KJ0 to $S.(KJO In (tebt. 

0 It operates one car and probably lives off the iallltary 
Installation sliwe-lraasliis <s not available for all 
military fiwllles. It Is also likely that this family 
does not use tha nIHtary cosBilssary or exchange m a 
rcfolar basis. 

I 

r.c.u^ll^2 BwnNirs have a distinct lifestyle as a 

result of the military career that Is different frca a lifestyle In 

fStLf^! °^L**1^''"!rl"'' P<H>«latlon. Basically, there' are eight 
factors that sdke the irilitary fanfly life unique. 

* Before these factors are Identified they should be given soa* 
Ji^'S ?ILi5 2^ fwtors.- Each of the eloht factors listed 

can be f<wiid In other subgroups of the American population (many 

Uf »I^;i!r* Tl?*'- ^^'"^s experience fwiily 

Jf^r 5^1; ^^}^^ ffljlltary faaily has these el^t factors as a given 

5«rfnlr«Il^!^ ^\ '® ^ ^ of the fa«Bi Ties' 

•h ^ military service they will probably ex^rience all 

^ ^Llff^'f"?*®' ^ r^tedly. and several of the factors will 
M experienced s>lBwlt«i»ously. The eight military faaily lifestyle 
•actors are: 

»toblHty 

Separation 

Parent Absence 

Child AdJustMeot 

Overseas Living 

Hirfj-stress/Migh-risk j«As 

fMiitary Faeily Needs vs. Military Systeo Needs 

Authoritarian ftona^eflt Style of the Military 

BilolSl £fli"l*?T?^* American silitary family fit with the 
! 11^2^ -f ^'^ factors? We will review the eight factors 

with the "average" Btllitary faslly in silnd. 

wAi... ?S=^ii*^l* 1' average of 2.2 tisaes in a five 
rJF^TTf " *'L2"^"r' ***** bad 1 to 3 tnoves In the first 6 years 
of the r Bilitary life). For the average railitary family. Issues 

!i5kTL^^I;.i^^ * how "ill they aove 

with two children and two cars? How will the faclly adjust to the 

i2f«^IJ*J"^ frw ■wooHghting? Mill the wlfe^be able t? find 
•BUloyment at the new duty station? How will this faoily absorb the out 
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of Bocket expenses attached to the laove? In view of t»»« strain on the 
ba4et and the adjui-tawnt of the husband and -**e.J»o»J ^^^^ $^„^.„„ 
Wstlcs of cawing , the setting up of a new household and adjusting to 
lis iSa belxpeSlcSed by this fainlly? The Policy on retabjirsesent 
oflwlS expensS is desl^ to Increased with rank and not because of 
faolly factors. Som point esit that sooe of this could be ottsei 
Sriii a taK deduction, but that Is of little i.<.e to o«»* ''^^S?",^ 
*Bier1can nllltary fwnlly because they Incur little or no tax liability. 

SCPARATIOIj: This faally will be separated frm relatives and 
lifel ong friend s, as will as f row the newly fonaed friendships and 
support systems that are fa«11lar (support systems refer to c^h. 
sXol. trusted babysitter, oechanlc. so on. "^'^"^^ ^2",^.,^ 
*soisetli.$ Interrupt faolly plans, which ^suUs In a ^^i^-^T^^ed family 
separation. An eKasgjle of this is the .pouse with « J^J !»« J«f • 
te>eluctant to move and decide to stay. The yvographical «drlt«l 
separation puts a strain on many fflilltary sanic^yes- 

PAR £fiT AflSEMCE : The anlfonsed parent way be absent fre«n the faally 
unit Tor a varkty""of reasons— exas^sles are short-ter« training 
Merclses; a one- to-three-rtwth teicporary duty assigment for a school 
or technleaKtrainIng prograo; a retsote. overseas, or sea du^ 
ass1@»)ent that precludes fwilly nseater accospanla»at (this ^y oe s 
routine assignasent with advance notice or a short notice resporse to 
national emeniency or war). How will the children cope with the 
mlr^l absSce? The nature of the separation, the frequency, and the 
length are important variables to consider in how children. J^^^th and 
thTentlre family copes with the parental absence. However, regardless 
of those variable it can be generally stated that in any separation 
each fsslly menber will experience a shift in roles during the J»arent 
absence phase as well as the reunion phase. Other intervening variables 
that will impact on a child coping with parental absence in the rail nary 
family include: 

0 Is the separation Ior.g-ttrre or short-terB? 
o Is the separation in peace-tioie or »«r-t1»e? 
0 l«iat is the age of the child? 
0 What is the sex of the child? 

0 How many prior episo^s of parental absence has the child 
experlenceti? ^ ^ ^ ijii i> 

0 Wiat are tne leother's attitude and c^ing skill in the 
-absent parent situation? ... 

5^ VRiat types of social supports that offer an ebsent parent 
model to the child an? available? 

Sooe research indicates the father's prolonged absence Increases 
the orobability of developasental difficulties In chi dren. This is 
esDecially true in progratiiied Intenaittent and transient father a" -nee 
SS the preschool child. The absence of the father ce.> i»P«ct or the 
child's emerging sense of gender identity; capacity to modulate and 
express aggression; and on his or her role as a child in the famny. 
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A oroi*lB| sisottfit of researcH end Ifterature on father absence In 
th« Bllitary fvsiUy indicates the effects of father absefice on the child 
Qftm reflects pareRtal behsvfers and attltuttes regardlns the situation. 

««. iSS a«Htary feallfes presentlno at a pediatric clinic in 

the Anty (H-2S8) reported that of the 100 fasiflles In the saasle *Ao had 
«p«rlenced father abit.nce, 66 (or twe-thirds) reported a prohles with 

tl l^V^ ^V^ i^J:^ ***** ^^o^s «w»«9h to cayse then 

? J1? 'TEr*^''^?^' The author did net relate to how eany 

failles this clinic «f8s available ta as oDposed to how eany sonoht help 

P*"^* f^**"?' ™'«ted difficulty. Another study {«-531 all 
officers fa«111es) reported tl» flmlins that there is nothing 
intrinsically wrong with absence of father per se. Other factors appear 

S?** ^ *• ^'^ esiotional stability or instability of a 
cRflfi. These studies are &n cxoaple on contradictory findings. 

There is aaich literature addressing father absence in the Billtary 
family, ftjch of it is cemtradlctory, but still it points to the fact 
tfwit the fathfer has a definite role in the developBsent of his clil1d-«f?i 
paternal absence negattwely affects tflat «teveJofsn«nt. 

MoMtfer, ffiuch Is still unintown as to what or how the specific 
effects of father absef^e asy be inpacting on the child. *• 

OVER^S Llyi^: The excit^snt and the adventure of the tour of 
duty for the mfTltaiy faolly of any grade or rank is prevalent. In 
terss of our average^ American aillltary facsily, how many other young 
faallies with a SlS.iXK) gross annual inccjse kould prtrtably be offered 
this opportunity? If the life skills of the couple are m:U developed 
iSL*!!^ hiJ?1'i!°, ^^H^^ soa» prior planning). aiNl the wife does^t 
Tl^J .1^.1*^?'^^^ «^'oyed overseas; and raost 

itiportantly. if they are in relatively stable financial order; if this 
fasilly can be fortunate enough to have a concerned and active faally 
assigned to thea who will help thm with the transition {the nilitary 
calls this the sponsorship prograsi); if the fmily can find housing that 
is livablr. affordable and located rwsenably near the will tary 
installation, then the tour will be sost (tesir^ble. Each tisae one of 
these conditions is absent the probability of the tmir's beinci 
successful and satisfying is re<hiced. Many families have arrived in 
overseas to find that the children mist travel great distances to go to 
school (or oossibly attend bofirding scNmI) that language barriers are a 
wjor fnistratioB, that isolaticm froas friends and fsiify ee&bers back 
m the states is accentuated by the distance. af»i cost of living is 
unex^tedly high {lAlch adds to ironey problems) and for each of these 
problems there are fewer rescjrces available ovi^rseas to facilitate 
intervention, 

{liOrE: There is a Congressional l4iait on sponsored, or acco«W)ans«id 
tours, which iseans not all fatal lies are spwisored by the military to go 
overseas with the uniforawd craAer. When the fatsily (tecides to follow 
the unlfot-sed u^\.r overseas t^n the ffiiiltary does wot sponsor them, 
the faoily will experience a different set of variables that can be mre 
stress>produc1ng). 
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All a44e6 stress to tlw ©verssas experience U the kno-letl^ 
tl» eS«t inSrnitiOflal urgency tt^«mt.ry «e8*er »ni 
to his or twr miUUry rtsponslbllHy ami the 

■llltiry systoi to he hrousht to safety- ThlspUfi to tend to fwily 
needs il such ■ slteation U «ot Mghly regarded by miUtar], taally 
oesbers aisd is a source of stress for tlie spensored faartly and, 
cerulnlyt for ^ iion-$p«ss««d f«i1y. 

mm AOJUSTI©IT: Hot an children at all ages and P|aceo«'t 
the f i bllly adjusi id the «<11Ury lifestyle equally. ^J?^ JJi««* 
faarilf one child cay thrive on changing schools every two or three 
yeafS--*Aile for another, these changes caay he agony. "^i^ J« 

Jelated in the section of parefital ahsenee, the child is «ff«f 
these absences but the evidence on exactly how they are affected is 
lacking. 

HI6H STRESS/ WISH RISK J(WS: The raission of the ollitary is 
nati«^iara5*&se; tk milkary fffii^Hy knows that the 
ffl constant readiness to be removed from the l^^jily unit 0« a wjB«nt s 
fiotlce. The fasily also knows h« «ay fiever return froo f» sj*^- 
Sis cinnot be ignored because the military advises the fe« ly to have 
BOKcr of attorney, wills draw up, and their legal "alters in order 
Srisr to the deployswnt. Each tiw the media covers the tuilding of 
a potential conflict that will «an United States «i tary iBvolv«aBnt. 
the «ilitary faally feels the tension. The loss of lives of United 
States oil nan* in Beinit and Sranada has been a sed and upsetting 
experience for most A8eri«fls. but for the military f«aiy it 
unSrlined the very real risk of death attached to life in the «i>«|<ta'-y- 
ISriil^SrTharSrtai^ peace-ti™ Jobs that carry with tbe« a h gh 
risk factor, and the constant state of readiness resjuired for e«^fp^:«Bt 
and personnel is a source of stress in the rallltary faoily. 

mi ITAttY FAMIL Y WEEDS vs. W 8-1TARY SVSTDi 'ft^gS: ^''f^ a^waf does 
th« timing of the ne eds of the tafaily coincide w th the needs of the 
nfllury system. Military faaiilies compare statistics on the mtaber of 
times the unlfomed aseniber has slssed birthdays, 

ChHstMses. gra««ations, and so on. If the military needs the mmber 
to attend a training or school that contllcts with the needs of the 
fieily. a tension builds. Hany a atlitary father has been ^ a 
tSS^ eierifse. or out to sea, etc when the birth of • 
tamiU occurred. ITwre is no dmAt that the aiilltary is aore sensitive 
torn i«eds of the fffisily today, but the mission of being ready to 
defend this nation Is the prloary concern. 

AUThOfilTAttf/W HAiy^G PgNT STYlI : The isiHtary aisslon requires by 
Its nature absolute authority over all fsilUary personnel, and «11itary 
fasiillfs shai« with their active duty <;ponsor this loss of control over 
tS;lr lies! »® SlTM STATES CIVli FAHILf INCURS A COMPAKABLE COST 
AS A C<H«)ITIOII OF EMPLOYMENT. 

The Bilitary family lifestyle factors can be ti.alleft^es for 
fajsllies, and the factors can take on an added diswnslon when Internal 
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fMiily variables are fncludt^. Som of the faeiil^ var^ebles that can 
Increase the HheHhood of military family Mfe ^Ing stressful are: 

Dual Caret^r imlHtary mcBAer married to a ail I Uary meg&^ r): 

Military iie^rs can be married to "other military im?ii*ers 
witliin the Sfime branch of tJte sallltary fR « difftjrent 
branch. The darrla;^ can be officer to off1f?r enlisted W 
enlisted* or officer to ailisted. The wlfi^ i ^> )e a higher 
rank than the Nisliand. They my or way not g^?t rationed in 
the saeae place, their benefits are figured dfffi^rently in sofie 
cases. S<KBe Issues for- the dual career f^ily Include vdio 
will care for the child irften they arejll or in the case of 
national t'sjergency . 

Dual Career (njilltary ssarried to a car^r cv ilian vfoman): 

In 1970, 301^ of military wives %K)r ed, in 198Q, 65$ of 
wilitary wives workt ? (this Inclustes the wife fn unlfon^). 
The i^ilitary wfife has career aspirations finds the moving 
every I years a detriment to her career advar«cement* later, 
the military family in irfiich the husl>and and wife have 
distinct and different career goals my experience tes^orary 
separatia^is* Thr ^^illtary ^^en becoase geographic bachelors 
because the wives choose not to move even though they want to 
continue the s^arriage* In the first case, attrition is the 
concern of the military. !n the second case, the lack of a 
fwily te«D involved in the leadership of the entire ©ilit^iry 
CQTi^iunity is evident wNn the coi^nding officer's lady is not 
located at this installation. The sllitary Is responding to 
this issue is much tt^ sme My as tl^ corporate 
conssunlty— they are developing Job skills bank and t^xnen's 
resources on the installation to assist the faisily (however 
these are still in the prototype staqe and each service only 
has one or ti«o such agencies to date). 
flOTE: In spite of the military fmily*s reliance on the 
wife/«other*s income* the fflilitary si>ouse is given no fow^il 
preference for civilian Jobs on military 1n$tallations**-the 
one labor market she ^iyht eispect to access. 

Foreign-born spouse (can refer to ethnic or racially aiixed fwilies, 
also): 

To date the mlitary dc^s not know exactly h<m i^ny of th^se 
families there are in the military comunity. They do not 
know: how meny of foreign-bom spouses are recent arrivals 
with miniw9 coping and language skills, how many of thea have 
been in this country for 10 years or more and have tmster^ 
the language but are still not cc»nfortable with the culture* 
or how many of the foreign-born wives are fully coafortable 
with their transition* They do not know how sany foreign<^bom 
spouses are European or Asian^-and although prograa people 
indicate that the needs in support services to fhe two grmjps 
are quite different, no studies of significance have been 
conducted on these sjiliury families. The children of 
military ffimilit In this group aru an unknown to the tsillt^ry 
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In tcree; ot^ mif^ers or how they an? doln^ s^lalljr or 
developmen tally. 

If a mem&er ot the tMllv Is Har^tsicapp^d it may preclu^i? that 
faolly from accepting (irfien they arf^ 9lv€ii the choice) %Gm » 
duty stdtlons tecause of the lack ot s^rtKet^ needed by that 
w^er. The lervfces are sensitive to the needs ot the family 
with a handicaijped fatally cwiser and entoyra^ trie 
# servlcenesier to register Inforwatloo on the ^e^lly ffwajdii^r 
{Including the tyjw of handicap) with the cllltary. The 
eilllt^ry fs then i^llllnci to tal^e thH Into consideration In 
the relocation of the fimily. It has been noted that thy 
faisllles are reluctant to register a handicapped f^lly rnei^cr 
beca«ae they perceive that thU may hurt »11itary career 
advancesent because the military aiei^cr Is HOt avail abK for 
duty as the wlHtary necessary. Is the perception based 

on so«e reality? is this an etrone^s perception? The 
answers to th^se questions are not known at this time. 

The Biilitary family is thought to oe Important to the riMtiiry in 
part because there is growimj eviteicc that the quality of family living 
in the military cowasnity influenr^s the unlforwd tokST&eni" r%*adlness 
ar' ' retention (most ot the evi .nee lacks e^irical data to substantiate 
t r which to date kn<^ clrci^^tsntlally and intuitively). 

i If it is truL that military -f 5431 Iks do influence readiness aiui 

retention, and E strongly believe this H the case, then tht^ specific 
1ssu«s thM i{&pact military fsasliles ^should S&u idt^itified cnwititivt^ly , 
and, wftere appropriate, acti^d upon, 

the variables that family mei^rs see as dt;terent5ii to walking the 
^ fflllltary career choice are known. They have been identified through 

syi?posia. conferences, workshops and scsiinars. reports and studies where 
fawily ffi«rters have given direct input. The history of this dati 
gathering and Issue reporting spans the last seven years. In th^it time 
each of the services has responded to ©ilHary family input, l^c 
military has ^ened '^firally support centers; thty have written polUy 
regardiM cNIld abvse/ne^lect and spouse abuse; i^roved child care 
regulaticws and standards; established the Military Faisily Resource 
Center, a ceni^ralixed clearinghouse of resources for military fasiily 
infoniatlon and program; addressed policy regarding handicapped faniUy 
V secibers, single parents and other Issues. And each of the services has 

initiatives in consideration to further address ie^ruvu unl ii/j^ry 
fawilly life. 

However, many of the Utentified Issues require Congressional action 
and/or funding before ifnprovej:?ent can be reaH^ed. 

^ Ihe symposia, conferences, reports, e^c. , tije past years 

have produced a comon list of issue-, which arc tjcyond the SL^rvlcc^s' 
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CApM»111tjf to ctwifc wHhout CofigressliHial su^rt , Ttie cmmm list 1« 

0 ftedlcal/qumS : Tlie fixities report difficulty In obtiluli^ 
M apiHiliitWfit. OfAWVS is conftislns. lM<l«^te. tf^ 
difficult to ys«. o 

0 D^t§l: Oental care for fnlly aetiben Is vlr^ll/ 
noii-exlstfl^t. 



Hmira: FMllles sttttv that housing Is 1nide<uiate in 
<iuant1ty and often In (H^allty* Availability Is based on rani 
not f^cd. 



o Relocatlw/ftofanity ; Eadi mve costs tht BlIHary fwnily oait 
of tneir own pocket and disrupts ei^loyaent and career 
opportunities for the spouses. 

0 Oeplojflnent : Failles cite length of deplo^eent ami Tack of 
support fiiechanlsas for fanlly angers to be a profolest during 
pre-deployaent, iteplo>«ent, and reunion periods. 

0 Child care/Youth activities : Increased nwters of both 
parents mrklng, single parents and dual military fanllles 
Indicates that the need for child care excei^s available 
openlnf^, Tfc^ also report naming flexible and extended 
hour*. These paints require facilities and staff In the 
solution. 

0 Educa 1 1 on/Offl»S r Spouses c^talnlng educatlmi In many cases 
MSt p''^ out of state tuition, and have echicatlcHial iHirsults 
Interr cd. F«9ll$es report experiencing the Oeparteent of 
Defense Oei^ndent Schools as lacking standardization and 
«|uaUty assurance. 

In the over hundred year history of families In the military 
systen program have com and gone based on ecof^lcs and Interest of 
the era. ftever In that tiwe has a. clear policy that states how 
responsive the sllltary should be to military family ambers been 
determined. For Instance, should the military operate battered spouse 
shelters • and If so, umter what conditions? What are the par^ters to 
military pmgrasis aN services for military families? 

The <|ual1ty of life progrmns for children, youth and fsBlHes In 
the military fluctuates because of a lack of definitive policy and 
because the hilars are vuliwrable. Historically, funding for hantM^rt 
d1i;places fumilng for family prcrarusa; and ^licy regarding family 
members has been in the main Illicit, . 

If the children, ymith and fafullles of wllltary persorutel are to 
have an adic^Mte quality of life that enhances them as indlvL^aU and 
promotes the military system to meet readlf^ss and relent iom^eds, I 
telteve that policy must be written; and then, more is^ortantly, funding 
earmarked specifically for family projr^ and needs sh<^1d accoi^iany 
the ^11cy« 
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WIF(»€D PERSON^-OFFICERS/BLISTED 

OFFICEIS — 




us of tfi« slUtapy foroe is Ofricere 
Bet or tfj« nllltary force Is E'llKi-iJ 

* As or ?/30/S^ 
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MILITRRY MflRRIED PERSONNEL 




Th^ p^r^ent of marrleo prr»onncl h«y Incr^raaed over ttie 
iact thrr<^ dtfiidt^fi. Thfe^ p«rc^nt married In 1953 
approjilx^tely 3?-, the pex'cen? married in 1921 was 
appr )>5 5 nat e 1 V ' 2%, 
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DoD Married Enl isted 



(PcrcMit of married personnel by ag&i 
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i7-l9 2» 29 3i-39 48-49 

fiGE OF IMFCWCD >eeER 



The enlisted paraonnel who arw mart led sr« found »sost oftvn 
In ttw «g« range of ?0 to 29 (llk«ly to t>« th« rwiu of fit or 
E5. Therefore the "average" or "ijplcBl" narried enlisted 
fsnily would be defined as »o«t protiabiy from this eroup. 

• A« of 9/30/82 
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En! i sted by Rank Group 



E1-C2E3 




E6-E7-£8-£9 



Ei|-£5- 



• A;.- or 9,- iO a.' 
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MILITflRV PERSOM€L FND FAMILY rtMBERS 



IMfondb 43. 7X 




Fat. nm. 56.31 



Hllitary personnel 2,095.009 



• Afi of 9/30/82 
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MILITARY FIND FAMILY hCMBERS 



UiiforawKS 




Spouses 



• As Of 9/30/82 
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Mrs. ScHROEDER. Well, you are both wonderful. We cannot com- 
pliment you enough for being here and helping us shed some light 
on family issues. 

General, let me start with you. The ranking member and I 
worked very hard on the dependent travel issue to i^rmit college- 
age children one trip home a year when their families are sta- 
tioned over^as. And as you probably know, we could never get out 
of DOD an exact sum for the cost of the proposal. We had to 
engage in a colloquy with the Chair and ranking minority member 
of the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Defense to say we 
wanted to make sure they fund dependent travel for children of 
families serving in foreign posts. DOD would not give us a figure so 
we could put a sum certain in, so we ended up saying it was the 
intent of Congress that dependent travel be funded and funded out 
of operations and maintenance. 

What do you do with that kind of lack of support from DOD? I 
mean it is outrageous that they cannot give us a figure. 

General Wickham. Well, I appreciate your word "outrageous"— 
It really is— that we a>uld not develop a more definitive figure It 
probably is in the neighborhood of $1 million a year. 

The symbolic act of the Congress to authorize us to do this and 
tell us to take the money out of OMA is fine, but it is the impor- 
tant commitment that will have the profound efTect. 

Mrs. SCHROEOER. We really hope you will keep this committee 
apprised if something goes offtrack. We not only wanted to author- 
ize It; we wanted to make sure that there was a targeted appropria- 
tion so we would not get the squ^ze put on us again. 

Unfortunately, because we could never get a figure out of DOD, 
we could not target it and had to charge it to O&M. We want to 
change that as soon as possible because we feel that if the State 
Department has this for their families, it is totally unfair to have 
military families not have it. So please keep us informed. 

General Wickham. I think over a period of time, Mrs. Schroeder, 
we probably can aggregate data as we find out exactly the number 
of students that are in college at any fmrticular time. 

Mrs. StTHROEDER. We really appreciate that. 

I noticed, Shauna, in your testimony about important Army 
family issues, which I find very helpful, the employment assLstanct' 
area comes up on all lists. One of the problems I hear about is that 
the status of forces agreements jSOFAj negotiated with countries 
where our overseas bases are located often prevent military 
spouses from working. Some say the State Department does a 
better job in getting slots for their spouses when they negotiate 
than they do for the military spouses. 

Now, I do not know. Do you hear the same type of criticism? 

General Wickham. Yes, we do. Status of forces agreements in 
various countries which are negotiated diplomatically do prescribe 
the conditions under which local labor and military dependent 
tabor might be used. 

In the Philippineb, for example, it is very restrictive. In Kor*-a 
and in Germany, I believe it is more liberal. We would find it help- 
ful to have more liberal opportunity for spouse employment, but 
that needs to be weighed against the overall diplomatic objectives 
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that we are trying to achieve and base rights that may carry great 
strategic value. 

Mrs. ScHROKDER. I certainly understand that and none of us 
would want to ^(^rdiie ttmt. When you look at hov/ much 
progress has been made by the State Department in spouse employ- 
ment abnmd, we just have not seen anything c^m^mrable in the 
military. They keep holding those job slote for the foreign labor [ 
pool, which many of our own people could do. It would certainly 
enhance their family life. I thought Shauna's comment was excel- 
lent. We have to remember at what income level we are paying 
military families abroad. That may be a real focus. I notic^ this 
problem is at the top of the list and maybe this committee could 
make a real impact on the spou^-employment issue. 

So thank you both for your insi^^ht into that. 

Congre^man Coats. 

Mr. CoATO. 'Hiank you, and thank you both. Ms. Whitworth and 
General Wickham, for your excellent t^timony. 

I am particularly impressed, General Wickham, with your sensi- 
tivity to the problem and your commitment to doing something 
from the top down. I think in the past often these types of prob- 
lems have prdbably been assigned to a lower level. But I think 
when the forcra see that the Chief of Staff has a permnal commit- 
ment, that both you and your wife have a personal commitment to 
the needs of famili^, it is going to make a tremendous psychologi- 
cal difference all the way down to the latest private recruit that 
serves in the military. I want to co mmend you for your involve- 
ment there. 

Ms. Whitworth gave us her wish list as defined by many of the 
families, things that they think cannot be accomplished without 
congressional support. I wonder if you have in your mind a wish 
list in r^ard to services and support for Army families that you 
would like to leave with those of us in Congress. What would you 
ask Congress to give you in this area, in priority, or in some sense 
of priority if you had a wish list? 

General Wickham. Congrrasman, let me take that for action and 
provide a response for the record. 

The priority ar^m the Army needs conur^m'iimal Hupport for are: child care lacili 
ties, dental cnre for family members, completion of the aliening of C^AMPIJS with 
Medicure/Medicaid bv requirinif the provider of care who aceept^ Medicare /Medic- 
aid to accept CHAMFUS. imititutipg a user fee for medical care, reduction of 
out-of-pocket expenr^ cauaed by rekxration, and family hoiitiinK 

General Wickham. I subscribe to everything that Shauna has 
outlined here. Perhaf» I might elaborate on that. 

In general, of course, as I touched on in my oral statement, to 
the extent that your committee can be instrumental in assuring 
more consistent support through the appropriations and authorisa- 
tion proce^ so that we do not do foolish things that fly in the face 
of what the services are trying to do to help themselves. 

No. 2, to the extent that your committ^ can sponsor legislation, 
legislative reform that helijs us deal with our families in a more 
concrete, uplifting way, that will be helpful. And as thin(^ happen 
here, we will obviously call u(K)n you with l^islation, just as we 
did with this dependent travel issue. 
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Those would be sort of the general comments. I wonder if I might 
just tag a moment onto Shauna's statement, because we may be 
leaving an unfortunate impression here that there is an awful lot 
of turbulence in the Army that is self-generated in the services. 

Yes, there is a lot of movement. The Congress has been helpful 
m the past in encouraging us to be more careful with permanent 
change of station [KS] money. Much of the turbulence that comes 
from service life due to accessions and separations. It has noth- 
ing to do with reassignment. M<»t of it is from accefsions and sepa- 
rations. 

Mr. Coats. Would you defme for us what you mean by "acces- 
sions?" 

General Wickham. Recruiting. New people coming and those 
people leaving the service at the end of their time of service or re- 
tirement. So that is involved. That is factored into tho^ figures of 
two or so moves every 5 years. 

What we are trying to do in the Army that is a parallel t« this 
whole approach of welUie^ and sense of community and partner- 
ship, we are trying to sMbilize people in positions from the top 
down. I have started the policy of keeping our generals in positions 
at least 2 years rather than this terrific cycling of people. And 1 
think if the top down stabilization can take place, then we are 
ping to see people staying in locations for 3. 4. 5 years. And that 
has a signal bearing on the wellness of the family* and children in 
schools, the whole approach. 

Mr. Cgats. Thank you, 

I have a long list of questions, but I know your time is very limit- 
ed, and I want to give other members of the panel a chance. * 
I will yield back the balance of my time. 
Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you very much. 

Congre^man Miller, who is the chairman of the full committee 
has come in. We are very honored to have him here. 

Chairman Miixer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

General Wickham, you just mentioned again that the Army em- 
braces the concept of "wellness" within the Army f sunily. I think it 
is a rather exciting concept and is certainly a healthy one to be put 
forth. t>an you give us some indication when the Ar my will start to 
identify specific programs and policies to begin implementation of 
that goal. 

Do you have a plan that has been put forth that the commilte*- 
could look at or that could be made part of the record? 

General Wickham. Yes. sir. I can add that to the record. It is just 
not talk. There are actions underv/ay. 

The Army Plan 19Hfi-20(in crWk for the implemt-ntation of specific prosr.-jmti and 
polities toward impiemi^ntation of the ccmcfpt of ' wellnesN ' An tAjectivc- tH the 
Total Army s Humttn Goal is to develop people who are fit; mind. body, and epirii 
t onsequently, we have concentrated on total fitness in the Army. This imiude* not 
only goldier but also family member involvement in programs to improve readiness, 
reduce/adapt to ^res,s. improve lifefitvle. and improve nutrittunai habits. Ongoirar 
initiatives include establishment of Tt» SoMht Fitnet® Onter at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison. Indiana. puMishinK a series of fitness handboohs (commander, individual 
and fHmily*. actions to "deglamorize" alcohol abuse, The Family Advocacy Pn^ram 
dealing not only with the symptoms of abuse, but with healthy families to prevent 
abuse. programH to help stop smoking, youth and Arniv sports programs, andiumiiv 
enrichment seininiirB 

r 
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The Artny Familv Action Plan di»tailh Ht>v(>rat oth<*r sp^ific initiative^ thai wi» an* 
takinn; to foster wellnesb (i.e UAul fiinenA: mind, body and Bpirit). A cjpy o( ihih plan 
hoM been ^ven to each member of the committee. 

Chairman MiUfR. I assume if you say it, it is^not just talk. 

General Wickham. No, sir. It involves, for oKample, putting low 
sodium food into the commissary, encouraging better weight con- 
trol on the iwirt of the soldier and the family. We are teaching our 
cooks to cook with low chol^teroU low salt We are tryii^ to get 
that same kind of training and education out into the family. So 
there are active things underway. That is just the top of the ice- 
berg. 

Chairman Miller. You cited the figure, Shauna, ihat service wide 
there were some ^,000 adolescents between, I think you said, 17 
and 19. And they should not be there if they are under 17, right? 

Ms. Whitworth. That is right. 

Chairman Miller. And many of them are married, and many of 
them are married to ^meone who is 2.4 yeara younger than they 
are How does a family handle— how does the Army family handle 
the issue of planned pre^ancy or education to th^e young people? 

We have spent a lot of time in this committee looking at teenage 
pregnancies and the impact of that pregnancy on the family, on 
the woman, on the child. How does the Army cope with that i^ue, 
or plan to if they are not? I am not clear whether it has been high- 
lighted as part of the White Paper, 

Ms. Whitworth. I do not know that it is in the white paj^r spe- 
cifically or in the family action plan, but 1 know that in the family 
practi^ ' area of military medical care there is a focus on working 
with thc^ families on the highest priority basis, to work with 
family planning and many of the other issues, including develop- 
ment of Ufe skills. And medical and social service personnel work 
closely with these very young families, identify them and stay with 
them. 

Chairman Miixer. So if you are a new recruit and you are 17, IH 
and you decide to get married, which apparently is f nrly common, 
there would be some effort to direct those education programs to 
tho?^ people? Because it obviously has a great impact on the mili- 
tary later on. All of a sudden you not only have a sfwuse at this 
point, raising the questions of mobility and si paration, but now you 
have children as well, which compounds the issue. 

General Wickham. We are not in th*- business. Mr. Congrt*ssman, 
as you know, of disc^ouraging children 

Chairman Miller. I understand. 

General Wickham. But we are in the business of trying to do a 
better job of informing folks, and we do have the Army family phy- 
sician prc^ram where we have a family practice in our hospitals, 
and we seek to identify a doctor with a family so that Uiey develop 
a relationship there of informality and wise counseling! 

The opportunities are there. We are encouraging greater use of 
these capabilities An illustration: In Korea— 1 have years there, 
the opportunity to marry in Korea is la^R^. ^ i* is in many coun- 
tri<^ where we have our young soldiers. These marriages are care- 
fulmcounseled before they occur so the soldier is fully aware of all 
of tne implications, the siKia! problems he may encounter in that 
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country and back in the United States, and it covers tht' gamut of 
issues here dealing with family point*. t,«"iui w 

Chairman Miller. I raise the point because the number of married 
adolc^nts mentioned in the previous panel caught me by surprise. 
There are so many considerations that the military has with cipect 
to carrying out Its mission. So much depends on the choices thSe 
young people will make and what they will mean in terms of, as I 
believe Shauna talked about, the factors of military life. Whether 
♦il^i ^m'"^ ^^^Xf overseas duty or not, what is the separation 
7^ "''^i*^ maneuvers that v e have seen both by the 
Rangers in Grenada and the Navy. If wellness is the goal, healthy 
relationships between the husband and the wife, and hopefulW the 
follow''^" "''^'^^ enhanced if they are pre^red for what wil! 

General Wick HAM There are ail kinds of dimensions. Ther« are 
the formal. ofTicial things that we have talked of, the famUy physi- 
cian program. There is the networking arrangement of other 
wives-firet sergeants wife, platoon sergeant's wife, commander's 
wife— that deals with the informal counseling: this is what you are 
going to expect, these are some of the implications of being in the 
service. 

So not to say that we cannot do more. 
Chairman Millek. Thank you. 
Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you. 
»^ We owe a special debt of gratitude to the next gentk man be- 
cause he IS the one who provided us the room 
Mr. Wolf 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you very much I will not ask very many ques- 
tions because of ydur time, but I did read your white paper, and I 
put It m the Congressional Record. I was so impressed because 
when I was m the Army, it seemed the only people who were inter- 
ested in these matters were the chaplains. Sometimes they did not 
seem tot) interested in them. I am very impressed that you have 
Uiken the time out of vour busy schedule to come here. Those of us 
here know this, but I hope that Army Times and other newspapera 
that are targeted for enlisted personnel will report this fact. 1 hope 
the word get^ out. Maybe someone in the audience will help, so 
that our servicemen will know that you cared enouglj to take the 
time to come here and make this a public issue because of vour 
concern about it. 

I live in the Washington metropolitan area, and my children con- 
stantly come home from school telling me that one of their best 
friends family is being transferred, or moving here or moving 
there, txjuld you elaborate more on the question of mobility and its 
effect on families.' 

Do you give any special consideration for an enlisted man or an 
omcer when their children are. for example, in the lUh grede or 
l^th grade ready to graduate? Do you give any special consider- 
ation should they want to stay af a duty station for one extra vear 
until their child finisht s school? 

General VI ukham. I would say that we try to do that I have 
made decmim s from the top down. I do manage all of the general 
officers in the Army. And in guidance to our assignments people 
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for colonels and l^luw. I try to Rive thought tu that issue* it they 
have a child, having had children through the s^Ame problem, I un- 
derstand it. 

But I muHt say I am not sure we do a very good job of it. The 
overriding needs of the service, like Grenada or the needs to deploy 
forces to Eurot«? in ojnnartion with improving our capabilitiet^i 
there, these overriding operational needs sometimes get in the way 
of trying to do justice to the family side of it, 

We can do a better job of that, and we are exf^rimenting now, as 
I mentioned earlier, with eiTorts to try to locate people where there 
are facilities to take care of exceptional children, where there are 
work opportunities for the sponsor's family member that needs to 
work in n ationship to job occupation. So we are trying prt^^rams 
to fit in wiih the thought that you are suggesting there- 
Mr. Woiy. feirlier were you suggestin^^ that if a military family 
had a child with a learning diet^bility jr special need that this 
w^ould be a factor in Icnrating the militar> person? 

General Wickham. Yes, sir, exactly. And that is onicially part of 
his preference statement, his or her preference statement, and that 
is a key factor, if not the overriding factor, in where we will try to 
assign that individual 

Mr. Wolf. Ms. Whitworth, do you want to say more about mobil- 
ity and schedules with regard to the effect on family lives? The wit- 
ness before said that employment policies and work schedules prob^ 
ably have the most powerful influence of all on fathers' roles with 
their children and youth, and the influence is not a supportive one, 
unquote. 

Do you have any comments about mobility problems, flexitime 
and schedules which do not permit an individual to be* with his or 
her family? 

Ms. Whitworth. The interesting thing about mobility in the 
military si>rvice is that there is more mobility in the officers* fami- 
lies than in the enlistcKl families, -although officers represent 14 
percent of the force, and the enlisted represent HtJ percent of the 
force. 

There is tremendous effort in the services to n^uce unnecessary 
mobility and family factors are involved in this. Efforts are also un- 
derway to provide tw re housing overseas. I know that some of the 
services, particularly m the Okinawa are;i, have been trying to pro^ 
vide more housing. L^ick of a place to live has be<'n virtually the 
only thing that has stopped the family from accompanying the 
service member in many cases. 

I think the families are more aware of the father s role as are 
the fathers and families have made the importance of the father's 
role in child development more clear to the military. There is now 
a much stronger family/military partnerrhip in working on this 
issue. 

I commend the Army particularly for their family efforts, al^ 
though all branches of the military H€*rvice are attempting to im- 
prove family life. 

Mr. Wolf. In your last ccmmient, you commendcHl the Army in 
particular. Do you believe the Navy and the Air Force are also 
doing a good job? 
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Ms. WHrhvoKTH. They are all working at it, and each has some 
very, ver^ good programs. We list those programs out at the Mili- 
tary Family Resource tenter and provide ab«tract.s and contact in- 
formation so that the services can share their goCKl ideas. Each of 
them are working very hard. 

I would suspect that the Navy's problem with having parent ab- 
sence in the deployment with the verv clcKie intermittent is quite a 
bit different from some of the other services, but the SAC situation 
is very difficult also, and in strong training situations in the Army 
you see it again. They are each diffen-nt in their approach to doing 
this sort of thing because the needs of the services are different, 
and therefore, the family factors are different. 

Mr, Wolf. I have a clewing comment. I agree with Mrs. Schroe- 
der^, statement regarding the ability to find jobs on U,S. military 
installations overseas. I recently went to Germany, and on every 
military base I visited most of the i^^opl'? were German nationals. I 
believe there is no justification for giving jote to (German nationals 
when we have American citizens, husbands and wives, Iwking for 
and m^ing We plow a lot of money into the (German econo- 
my. and maybe that is from the State Department more than at 
DOD. But I think we should make every effort in Congress to in- 
vestigate employment situations. We should do something from a 
public standpoint, maybe a resolution or letter to the State Depart- 
ment. 

I believe that any American citizen working at anv base in any 
country should have preference over a foreign national. This 
should be the policy of our Government. 

Again, I want to thank both of you for coming, and I appreciate 
it very much. 

Mrs Sc^HROEDEH. Thank you very much. 

The next person I will call on is C^ongressman Sikorski from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. Sikorski. I have no qu^^tions. I compliment ihe panel. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. We are glad to have you here. 

And (\)ngress woman Johnson from Connecticut 

Mrs. Johnson, Thank you very much for being here today I will 
be brief. (]k*neral as I know you are in a hurry 

I just want to commend you on your miiyoral system I think 
with a family spending their lives in the military, it is always frus- 
trating to vote on the candidates in their town with whom they 
have had literally no contact. And I think for them to have no in- 
volvement and experience in our democracy is unhealthy for them 
and certainly unhealthy for us; and I cannot believe that govern- 
ance on your bases does not benefit from establishing a political 
system analogous to that in the civilian sector. 

And I just want to mention two other things First of all, in 
terms of the constant relocation, I do not understand why it is so 
difficult to develop a policy that would expose famili^ perhaf^ to 
constant moves when the children are young but would rHuce that 
pace of relocation as the children grow. It is really a major reason 
why p(H>ple leave the service and a legitimate one. And 1 know 
from my own experience in the service it is not so hard when the 
children are little. It is easy to make new friends. It is easy to meet 
parents on a base when they have little children and you have 
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little children But when the children get older, it is really a very 
difiicult problem. And I should think that you would be able to ut 
leai5t create mme situation where a high school and junior high 
could be consintent. 

General Wickham. Well, it is a laudable goal, but the business 
we are in is a tough, competitive business, and if we are to have 
the readiest forct^ that we can and use thm? rt^sources that are en- 
trusted to us as best we can, we have got to train our people. And 
as young people go to schools to improve their training, as they 
grow in rank and have to move to new assignments, that seems to 
come in priority; and we will just have to do the best that we can 
to deal with the family dimension of it and the schools for the 
older children. 

My own (children have suflVred from a similar circumstance. 
They have been moved in high schools and in junior high schools. 
Two of them are in the Army. One of them is an ofFicer and the 
other has married an officer, and they have turned out well--not 
that others have not. 

I think that young children can live through the trauma of 
moves—it is not easy— and they can be better for it if the family 
institutional support there will help with that. If as they move to a 
new location there is an outreach, the arms come out of the whole 
community to uplift them and bring them in in a wholesome envi- 
ronment, if the medical facilities and the youth facilities, the op- 
portunities to get involved in community activities are there, I 
think that the transition can be managed. 

That may sound like a little bit of a heartless approach to it, 
but . 

Mrs. Johnson. No. 1 appreciate that there is no absolute solution 
and no simple system, and I appreciate your concern with it. And I 
just want to express, too. my support of Mr. Wolf s comments. 

In your section on sense of community you do stre^ the effort 
that you make to develop a family s ability to become involved in 
community organization problem solving and volunteerism. But I 
can tell you, as a woman who was very involvtnl in community o*-- 
gani2;ations and volunteerism, that women now are looking to also 
expand the family's income stream, economic security, and oppor 
tunity. And I feel just as strongly as Mr. Wolf that at any base, at 
home or abroad, service families can benefit from part-time work, 
because wlien your children do get in school, it is so terribly usef ul. 
And, a base setting is the ideal letting for job sharing b^^ause 
there is not usually the commuting problem. 

oo I would certainly urge you to develop fK>licie8 that not only 
enable wives to work but make it easy, provide training, provide 
rtoticc of employment opportunities, provide notice of community- 
bas^ programs that are available to them in the surrounding com- 
munities to get prepared and that kind of thing, because otherwise, 
you know, your wives do have to take an unusual amount of re- 
sponsibility, therefore, in certain circumstances, and therefore, 
their ability to be connected into a full-time job offbase may be lim- 
ited. 

But I think that the base has the responsibility to provide the 
kind of flexible employment settings and alternatives that I am 
sure would serve you and certainly 1 am sure would serve many of 
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the womt'ii who play such an imporLant rule in our forces very 
well. And I would just encourage you to move in that direction 

t.eneral Wickham. That is a thouKhtfuI observation, and we take 
It to heart The social fabric of our young people has changed; no 
question about it. The wives do work. Volunt«cism is harder to 
come by now. and we need to do a better job of taking advantage of 
thcR5e who are in a bett«r position to volunteer— retiree wives for 
example, retired people that can go to work in hospitals or in an 
advison; capacity. We also need to do a better job, as vou pointed 
""ii ""^'"S wor^ in part-time emplovnK>nt to help with that 

Mra. JoHN^N. May I just add one other thought that just oc- 
curred to me? It may be very useful to extend that same kind of 
thinking to yo<ir teenagers, because again, you know, in our com- 
munities throughout America the kids are going to work at Hi to 
make part of their own money, and it could bt- an enormous re- 
source. 

General Wickham. We do have an exten.^ive. as you mav know 
an extensive program of youth employment during the summer 
months, very extensive. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you. 

C'ongressman Sikorski. 

Mr SiKORSKi. Madam Chairman. I do not know if it is on the 
record because of triple scheduling, but 1 think it is important to 
make the point that the focus on the family has some economic 
and military benefits, as you well know. The retention rate in our 
services is about 10 tinie« what it h, in iht- Soviet services, and ihe 
cost of training alone is exceptional And every time we keep a 
person in the service as a career or partial career, we are doing a 
lot to s^ave our long-term dolUu and also making our fcirce a much 
better force. 

I vvould suggest that petjple who have criticized us for the pen 
•siori system, which I think from every shred of testimony I havt- 
understood is an important parf of that retention rate,' Umk at 
those savings. They have criticizwi us in some instances for paving 
people and providing bonuses and the rt^st of it. and they might be 
critical of any efforts in this family area. But I would suggest that 
anything we do to bolster the family support for the men and 
women who are in the services will pay off both in terms of dollars 
just saving dollars m that military budget, and in terms of a In-tter 
fighting force, better armed se'-vices. 

I think it should be said. Mavbe vou have said it already 
General Wickham. Thank you very much. Mr. Sikor.ski Tf.at Is 
helpful to us. 

I would iust pick up on a iKiint vou mentioned, that as I . 
around and tjilk with s<jldiers, and families, and the otht-r .si-rviir 
chiefs do the same, do you know what the single most i.ssue of con 
ce^n to them and their families is? The- retirement svstem and 
what the Congress is likely to do with it That is a liellwether ;hiH 
It I.S going to have serious irnplicalion.s if wv are not very judu Kms 
with retention and with attraction of quality voung people. 

for the first termers, retirement is not that important t(} fh«'ni 
tor the second and third termers, it Ijecomes the No 1 is.sui- fitr 
them. It is not so much, I suppf»se. what is done in terms of adjust 
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in^-nt. It IS the fact that thrn* an mstabiHty u( thi* future that is 
iK'intf brought on bv the ciitistant reiteration: we are g<iinK to have 
to fix this, we are ^oirig to have to make some adjustments there 

Mr. SiKOfusKi. It IS a!so--Madam Chair, it 1 could say it is also a 
reco|?nition that the efforts people are putting into this particuUir 
cariH^r aiv notewurthy M you take military i>euple and put them 
into civilian life, many tunes they could make a lot more money 
and deal probably with less hours, less family disruption, and the 
rest. And that system, the tension system and the other parts of 
our militarv cumpensatioi: syst4*m, is rec^ignition. acknowledge 
ment that what they are doing is miporlant to the country And I 
think the family is involvet? in that, as well as the particular mdi 
vidual who is getting the mon*\v 

General VVk kham Amen You W4)uld have a hard time telling 
the wife who has IcKSt a Ranger in (Irenada that her husband's job 
is like thai of somwne in civil lite 

Ml MWiKUKH Thank >ou vi^ry, very much, (leneral Wickham 
am* Vhitworth 1 think you were excellent witnesses. We 

ean k you enough. I am suie we have more questions We 

may me more questions ove. jus! to ket^p this communica 

tion going We have so much we would like to do in that area 

Thank vou. and we apprwiate your Iwing here, 

(ieneral Wk khaw. Thank you very much for the opfH)rl unity to 
shan some of our views wtth y<iu, and thank you alst» for the sup- 
port of ihis c<mmutte<v 

Mrs Si HKf»i-nKk We ho^>e c<i give a whole io* nu»re 

Thanks 

We apologize to the other panels the timt* keefis clicking on 
We now turn to panel three, which we an- very enthusiastic to 
hear from. 

The first witness on panel tiuee is Michael K l«nnb, Ph !) , pro 
fesH<ir from the Dt-partment of Psychology, i i>ychmtry and Pediat 
rics at the University of IHah The sivond witness ij Henry B 
Biller. Ph I) , professor of psvchologv from the University of Khmle 
Island And lastly MAin MrAdoo. I'h I) , who is an associate proies; 
sor of social work and community planning at the University of 
Marvlan'' 

It the three of you could come to thr lable, we wiU also bnng 
back on. first panel for questions MayU* we tan catch uf) here a 
little bit We wiP take a brmk while you all find seats and get or 
gani/ed W< start by paying tribut" to your patience. 

I)r Biller. we are glad to n-e yuu brought some help That is 
wonderful V aj are fatherifn' nghl here That is delightful 

I am sure no one would n ifui if you would like t<? start out We 
w^mld nsnrt^ than happy id defer to .ou V'ou have been terrific 
callv patient, and y<mr arms may l>* giving out 

It vou would *ike to intr<Hiuce \ our self and start onl. nm- vmmiIH be 
dehghted to have you beg' it 

STmA1^:NT«lf HF.NKY H lUIJlJi Fll B . PKOi^FSSClH 
PSVrilOI.IKJY. IMlKHSm in IIHOIH; ISI.AMI. KIN<rSTON, H.I 
Mr. HfLi.KH I very much <-ppr^M late the opportunUy to gtvf^ testi 
monv tJiJs except lonaliv 'tant cornnutfi*e 1 enjoy* very 
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much the discusssion that 1 have been exposed to so far, and I hope 
that I can add sonmething to it. 

The statistics concerning the vast amount of father afc^nce 
among children in our country, although they are very dramatic, 
fail to convey the very serious consequences of paternal deprivation 
found in so-caiied father present families. 

A child dwa not nec^^rily have to Ih» separated from the father 
to suffer from paternal deprivation. Paternal deprivation can occur 
when the father is available but there is not an adequate father- 
child relationship. 

The father who is passive, ineffectual, and not emotionally in- 
volved with his child can have a very negative impact on the 
child's development. There are many fathers who are completely 
obsessed with their work, with lying on the couch when they get 
home or committed to activities such as jigging and other leisure 
time pursuits from which their children are excluded. 

On the other hand, I would certainly emphasize that many ac- 
tivities have the potential for including a child, and certainly there 
are varied aspects of the workaday world where a child can partici- 
pate. 

Paternal deprivation and father absence -affect far more children 
than do maternal deprivation and maternal absence. I am in no 
way trying to argue against the significance of the mother s role in 
development. Both fathers and mothers are very important in child 
development. But in our s<>ciety there are many more children who 
have inadequate fathers than have inadequate mothers. A very in- 
teresting phenomenon in our society is that if a child is mother 
absent or the child has a disabled mother there is typically a sensi- 
tivity to that child's needs emanating from women. It is very hard 
for women who are aware of the situation to sit back and ignore 
that child. 

In our socnal system we generally provide at least the potentiali- 
ty for many pi^sible surrogate mothers, whether we are talking 
about certain kinds of day-care situations, the female relatives of 
the parents or even teachers. There are usually adequate female 
adults wtM) tend to be interested in children in addition to the 
mother. 

In contrast, when a child is paternally deprived or clearly father 
absent, we find that there is not the social support system in terms 
of available and interested adult males. There are very few males 
in most cas4?s who are willing to take an interest in the child. In 
our preschool, nursery school, and day-care settings, and even in 
our elementary schools up to the foirtli or fifth ^nule or rfo. it is 
very rare, for example, to finH u. ^l- U-.ichu it .MM4.vaaI in our 
s<K'iety to find men \sho .,vuiv4Mi hi (-arfv f)uid niucat ion- 
There is much e^ v*uit patf»r nally dej^ veni (hildren are 
more at risk for v n^nve a-ai U*h;iviora? adjust men t difficult ieh* 
and are ni< n v iln^ rahle to lus'^^'* develr>pinentni innuenc^*H 
than arc jaa !y Jalhered chh li n Iluweve. latlu » absenct^ in 
itself d<H .^ not m•ct^^Siniiv lead tu ^ velopaienUil deficit^s and/or 
render the rather absent child inferior in psycholojt^ii al fuTK tjonin^^ 
rel;»t ve to the fat{K'r-pr^*^ <*nt child 

Fatherless childn^n are far from i honiog^^'neous t^roup Many 
lectors fieed to bi* ronsidertni in eviikjaung the fath^T absent situa^ 
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tion. What type of abst^nce is it? Is it long term, is it constant, is it 
temporary, is it intermittent? What is the reason for father ab- 
wnce? Are we talking about the death of the father? Are we talk- 
ing about divorce? Art we talking about demands of the father's 
employment? These are im{K>rtant issues. 

What about the quality of the preseparation father-child rela- 
tionship? Some falht r-abient children have teen, m a sense, rt la- 
lively fortunate bwause prior to the absence of the father they re- 
ceived high quality interaction with him and had a strong positive 
att ichment to him. Such a situation may bode very well for chil- 
d' .-n in their later development, despite the fact that they have to 
afi'er through the trauma of some sort of father loss. 

The child s age, the child's sex, the child's temix*rament and 
other constitutional characteristics are crucial in understanding 
the impact of the family system and father absence on the child. 
We have to remember that the child's behavior influences parental 
response and the resjKJnse of other i^ple to the child. The child is 
not a tabula rasa. Children have characteristics and tendencies 
which can make them easier to parent or more difficult to parent 

Mrs Sc:iiKOKDFR. I am going to have to interrupt because we 
have a liehavioral response when the bells go off. We have all been 
conditioned to n^pond to that, and we must am to vote. So we will 
let you do some parenting while we are gone, I must say, he is 
adorable. 

We will be right back. 

|FU*cess I 

Mrs. S< HKOKDKK. If we can reconvene the hearing. 

Or Hiller, if you could quic kly sumnian/e biH:ause I am afnnd 
we are going to be running back and forth for amendments from 
now on, which is going to tx- tough. I would appriH:iate that. 

Mr. Bhxkk. I had made the point that father absence in itself 
does not necessarily lead to developmental deficits or render the 
father-al)sent child inferior in psychological functioning to the 
father-present child There are many, many factors that need to Ix- 
considered if we are going to understand the impact of fi*ther ab- 
sence and individual difterences among father absent children. 

There are different typt*s of father abi^ence in terms of whether 
we are talking about constant father absence, {ong-tx»rm father ab 
sence, temfnirary father absence or intermittent father absence We 
nt*ed to look at the reason foi father absence, whether it is the 
death of the father, divorce, desertion, or whether it has something 
to do with the father s employment. We net?d to look at the quality 
of the prestparation father-child relationship. And iis I mentioned 
earlier, if children iiave liet*n relatively well-fathered for the firnt 
several years of their life, even if they experience the trauma of 
father loss, they are more likely to b.^ able to make an adequate 
adjustment. 

The child s temperament and other constitutional characteristics 
also need to l>e takeii into consideration (.'hildren, tor example, 
who are hyperkinetic or children who havi differ<*nt ty^K^s of si*nso 
ry or intellectual handicaps may put stress on family functioning 
nnd the marital relationship. Even though the child's disabilities 
are not the only faitor. they may actually lead to marital conflict 
and father disengagement at a ater jH*riod in timi*. 
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The .?tf th' . V r;Mclujn to husband absence is very important, as 
!» hi ? vt-^ of Che at^nt father. Is she very negative and bitter 
^hout t:-' faiher, is she relatively accepting of the father? It is in 
terestujg that much research indicates that mothers are usually 
mijch .norfc j<isitive, as one might expect, about husi>ands who have 
died than they are about husbands from whom thev are divorced 

We need to look at the quality of the mother-child and sibling 
•ntf ractions m the family. It is just not the parents' impact on the 
cLadrfcn ( hildren have other people in the family, including sib- 
l.np and j-rmidparenta, who may take much responsibility in their 
upi rinffine. Some research does indicate that father-absent chil- 
dren vhu have an extended family including grandparents who are 
involved with them, seem to fare better than children who are 
more isolated in a single-parent family. 

The family 3 socioeconomic status can certainly be a very critical 
variable. Poor children seem to be more debilitated by father ab- 
sence than are children from more affluent homes. Father absence 
•^"js to put children more at risk when they are also economically 
disadvantaged. Sometimws father absence precedes economic disacl- 
vantagement, and sometimes economic disadvantagement under- 
mines the marital relationship and makes father absence more 
likely. 

There is evidence which hiis revealed that children with compe 
tent mothers are less likely to have certain tvpcs of developmental 
deficits th.ip arelchildren who have, for example, an overprotective 
motner an, inefTectual father 

Father ab.strnt |hfKii^n are not necessarily worse off than chil- 
dren who live irtYinta(*t4;ajHflies. One of the big problems with 
much research 11^ been that many inv<«stigators have simply 
taken a group of IHUdren whose fathers do not happen to be living 
in the home and Volppared them with a group of children vhose 
fathers are living at home. Individual differences in family circum- 
stances of both the father-prt>sent children and the father-absent 
children have often been ignored. Research which has carefully 
matched children with highly involved fathers with those who have 
had an absent father for a significant period of time, and do not 
have any available surrogate father, reveals striking advantages 
lor the father present children in terms of their social and person 
ality functioning. On the other hand, there has been research 
which suggests that there may not be verv much difference be- 
tween a child who is father absent and a father-present child who 
very low U^vel of positive interaction with his father 

Mrs. ScHKOEDKR. {'an vpu please suminarize since we are run- 
ning out of time. I am so sbrry. 

Mr. BiixER. A.S a function of dif fering maternal values and rein- 
forcement patterns, middle class father-absent children are gener- 
ally less handicapped in intellectual and academic pursuits than 
are father-al>sent children of low scxioeconomic status. 

Middle class father-aKsent children appear to receive more ma- 
terrial encouragement for developing language, reading and other 
academic skills, as well as for school achievement than do economi- 
cally deprived father-absent children. 

It is interesting to note the increasing amount of research . m- 
phasi/ing th. 'mpact that fathers can have even during infant de- 
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velopment. Father absence bn. ''-'^'^f' »^ ' m/Vvxv .nJ before the age 
of 4 or 5 appeatis to have a more aisiiipi'-^' eilect on the individ- 
ual s personality development than doM father absence bei^inning 
at a later period in childh<XKi. 

Father-absent males seem particularly '.iUely to develop insecuri- 
ty in their self-concept and sexualt: •^ There is some evidence that 
males are more affected by father ^«sence than are females, but 
there is a growing body of research hich supports the conclusion 
that by adolescence, feniales ut u .^:'t ^.s much influenced in 
their interpersonal and helereo^'Kua. liv-.e'opment by father ab- 
sence as are males. 

Research points to a particularly high frequency of early and 
continuing father ateence among emotionally disturbed children 
and adults. Of course, in some cases constitutionally atypical chiK 
dren contribute to the development of marital stret^i, conflict and 
parental separation. 

Some data indicate that individuals who suffered early father 
loss because of their father s death are more likely to show symp- 
toms of inhibition, lack of a^rtiyene^, anxiety and depression, 
but are less likely to have the o^itive, academic and impulse con- 
trol problems often found in children of divorced parents- 
Even though children living with their mothers subsequent to a 
divorce may be labeled father absent, there is tremendous variabili- 
ty in the amount of contact they have with their fathers. In some 
families, children whc^ parents are divorced may never again see 
their fathers, whereas in other families they may even spend more 
quality time with them than they did prior to the divorce. Many 
children whose fathers do not live with them spend more time with 
their fathers than do children in so-called father-present families. 

Recent research has clearly supported the advantage for children 
of a high level of positive father interaction even when the parents 
are divorced and the children reaide with their mothers. Observa- 
tions of shared and joint custody arrangements also indicate the 
advantages for children of high positive father involvement, as well 
as mother involvement, pc^txlivorce. 
(Prepared statement of Henry B. Biller follows:] 

I'KKFAK^il StaTKMKNT UF HkNHY B. BilJ.KII. [InsVKBKITV of HhoUK Uil.ANll 

Fathfr ahwTice is a widettfiread and prufiHJiid priiblffii over twenty percent of 
the children in thus cimntry, m ext-et^i? of ten ininiim, !ive in f«therle«w homes In 
wmie urvm the fi^^ure is more than fiHy percent Beirause of the curn-ntly high di- 
vorte rate, it is e^^timated thnt forty to fiHy percent of children born in the last 
det'ad*' will hpc*nd at leant a Kignificant portion of their childhoods in single-parent 
fnnMhe<j At th»» pnwnt time, only about ten percent of rhildren living in single 
jHireiit humeh live with their fathers, although thiti percent4^;e m increafiing 

Thene statiKn^-^ fail Ut communicate tlie serioiiH confiequenci*s of the pntenuil dep 
rivation found jn many socalled "ffitherpreii^nt** families Pate^rnal deprivation i^* a 
term that can be ubchJ to include variouhi inadequacii'H in a child's experk^nce with 
hiw father or father surrojeate Paternal deprivation ain be m the cxintext of total 
father nlw^nce or Repfiration from tht^ father fiir ^tm- exienck^i period of time But 
the child di>e*i not iH-cetttairilv h**ve to be seiuinited from the father to suffer from 
patermil deprivation PaU»rnal deprivation can oetrur when the father iH available 
but then* is not mi adequate fathernhild attai:hment Paternal depi^irntion and 
father alliance af?4*ct far rnore children than do maternal deprivation and maternal 
ab?«nce Furthermore, in niont subculture* tliere are likely to bt» many more 
mother Kurn^ateh" available to the mother deprivinl cfold than there an* 'father 
surnt^?at<*s" for the father deprived child 
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Thetv needs to b<- an exam itiut ion of the qual tv ol the fiilhir s In haviur when he 
ih avuilybk* and interacUng with his child A htruri|? and pasitivi* attachment lu a 
nurturant, compotent and available father can do much to facilitate the child b dt» 
veluumcnU but an attachment tu an inefleitual and or emotionally diKturbt^ father 
Ciifi he cxiiw^ived of as u particular form of imUTnaJ dt^privation In addition, pator 
nal deprivation doen not Uike place in a vac^uum For example, paternal deprivation 
iH often u contributing variable leading to a dujadvanta^ environment In K^^neral. 
e^momicaliy deprived childnm seem to be* more debilitated by the eOert^ of father 
absemre than are middle claafej children 

Much of the intereiit in {Eternal depriv^fttori lias b<*en an outcome of ijrowing vtm 
c^m with the psycholc^cal. social and economic disadvanUi^'ew often suffered by fa- 
therless children. There is much evidence that paternal lynleprivt^ children are 
tnurv at rwk for cognitive and behavioral at^just^ent difTiculties, and an* more vul 
nerahle to negative developmental influences than are adetjuately fathered children. 
It is important to emphasize, however, that father abs<-iic^ per $«• does not ni\i?ssari 
ly lead to developmental! deficits and/or render the father aln^nt child inferior in 
psychological functioning relative to the father prencmt child Fatherless children 
are fur from a homcH^eneoUK gnmp To begin with, an almc^t infinite variety of pat 
Wrm of father ab^^nce can be specified. Many facton* need to be cons^ider^ in evuK 
uating the fathe^-^b^nt situation: type <con»tant, temporary, tntermittant, etO, 
len^rth, cause; the quality of the pre^jeparation father-child rt»lationfihip. the child » 
age, Hex, temperament and other constitutional characterintic^^; the mothers^ reac- 
tion to huKband-at»ft-nce, tlu' quality of mother-child and siblini^ inU-ractiom^. the 
familv K socioeconomic Hlatuus. and the availability of extended family and surn^^ate 
modek. Tfu father absent child may not be ittiternally deprived because he hxiS a 
very adequate father-surrogate, or he may be \^ paternally deprived than many 
father-present children 

The child who has both an involved and competent mother and father is more 
hkely t-o have generally adetjuair psiycholt^ical functioning, and in \^ likely to 
KisfTer from di^velopmental deficits and paychopatholc^, than in the child who is 
reared in a father^ib^nt family This generalization in not the same as asi;uming 
that all father-absent childn»n are going to have more difficulties in their develop- 
ment than are all father present children For example, there ia evidence whirh in^ 
dicates that father absent children with competent mothi»n? are lesK likely in ha' e 
certain types of developmental deficits than are childn^n who have a diTiiinating 
mother and a paftwive-inefTectual father Alt*o, individual whose fathers are highly 
available m terniN of physical presence but very noninvoWed with them emotionally 
may have particular difTuulties in their interpenional adjuistment. The father 
absent child may develop a more flexible image of adult men. and at least b;- H4»ek 
ing out tsome type of effective father »iirro^ate, when*as the child with a pafiBive- 
iiiefTectual and/or rejecting father may have a very negative image <»f adull males 
and avoid interacting with them. 

The pe^ychologica! tt4jUHtment of the mother in the father^abHent family is a cm 
cial fm-tor; a mother who m emc^ionally disturbed and/or nterpenionally handi- 
capped can have a very negative effect on the father absent child'b Ifnroncx-pt and 
ability t4) relate to othens. On the other hand, mothers who are w?lf accepting, who 
have high ego strength, are interpernonally mature and can effectively set limits, 
can do much to facilitate pc^itive perNonality development among their paternally 
diwived children 

The mother's attitudes are of^ei* related to her Ktjcial and economic opportunities 
and are readily transmitted to the child Maternal views concerning the wortli of 
education are often linked to socioculturat background Ah a function of differing 
maternal valuets and reinforcement uatti^rnn, middlen-laiiB fatherab^ent ch! dren are 
generally Iw^ handicapped in int^'llectuai and acmieiiitc purtsuit^ thaii are father 
ahe^ent children of low Hoctoeconcmiic status Middlenlai^^ father-absent children 
appear to rei^eive more maternal encouragement for developing language, reading 
and other academic skills, m well m for Hchool achievement, than do economically 
fieprived father absent children 

The age of ont«4et of paternal deprivBtifm is another important variable The lat k 
of an attachment to a father or father surrogate in the firHt few years of life, or a 
relatively permanent disruption of an ongoing fathering rflattonship, may have un- 
fortunate consequences for the child It it* interesting to noU» the incn'fising amount 
^ ' renearch underMioring the impact that fathers am have eveti during infant devel- 
opment. Father absence before the age of four or five appears to have a more cfis- 
ruptive eflfc-ct on the individual s personality development than does father ah>»eni:(' 
beginning at a later p riod For example, children who f)ecome father alwent before 
the age of four or five are likely to have more diflicuUies in their sex rule and 



fiv%u;%\ adjusltni'iit th.ui tMthi r liithir ptvsfiit chiUlreu i»r chiMn-n w^ho hNvoriii' 
futher absi'fil iti it hiU't tiriH- Father abst-nt nuiles swm purticularls likt-ly to dv\v\ 

irisi^urily in ihiMr s«fH\x»lia'pt and sfKUality even though they may ^trlve to he 
highly inaHCultne m mure maiufest a^pcvts of their hi havior 

Other data have indicated that early father abaierice often asjUKiiitttl with ditti 
rultie** in intelltHlual and academic funrtioninu <partHalarly analvtual and quanti 
lative abihtit*si. a low U-vel of independ<»nce and asi;ertivent*ss in peer relations, feel 
inK>> of inferiority and mistrust of others, antisocial and delinquent behavitir. and 
difficulties III latffr iXTUp^itional |)erfornuince There its surae evidence that malc% 
nre mon- allected by father ab**<'nce than are fenuilt*^. hut then* is a growinj^ body of 
re^^earch which sup|Kirts4 the conclusion that by adolescence, females ar** at leawt as 
much influencc»d in their interpersuiial and heterosexual development by father ab^ 
sence as are males It is crucial for U»th boys and girls to have ptJsrtive exfH-rienci-s 
with adult males as well sis adult lemalt^s. and piU ^rnally deprived individuals are 
mofX" likely than thosi* who haw bi*en adequately fatheretl Ut have problems sus ^ 
taming intimate family rt'latiunships in adulthotMj 

Kes»*arch points to a particularly hij^h fret|uemy of early fatht*r absence (tiefon 
iifje fourt anions emotionally disturbed rhildren and adulter Of cour>ie, in sonic caw's 
c<mstitutionally atypical children contribute to the developnu nt of mantal stress, 
conflict and pan^ntal ^%^p4lratlon Father al^teni-e due to iJivont , se|*aration or dm-r 
tion has generally lieen found to be niort" aswHiated with various kinds of behavujr 
disorders ami j^ychoU^ical problems ihun father ab^'iicv due to fathers death 
S<»me daiii indicate that individuals who surferH fatherlosn throu^'h death at on 
early i%t^v are moie likely to show symptoms of nihibifion. buk of ass<'rtivem**-r5. anx 
lety and depression, but are less likely to huve the ct*Kintive, academic and nnpuirw* 
control pri>blems oflen focnd in children of divoned pan-nt^ 

Father absence, or at least dt^ reai^'d father aviidabihty. is a typiial conomiilant 
of divori-e Th<Tt^ hab be*Ti a ^tfui deal of controversy alM>ut the coriM-qu^ nie <»f both 
divora* and father ali*^ence on child development. On one estnMue are thofK" wh<» 
atinbute all undesirable af'ecti; \A fatherless homes simply i t father a^isence; on the 
other extreme are those who believe that adequate financial and enuitional supfHJrt 
of single mothers will alleviate any of the s^^culled deirm^e tal etiects of father ntf 
M-nce and divtirce on chi -.n^n. Rm-Jinh reviewtnl in this i^^iper makes it clear that 
an under- andii^^ of the influence <if fa'her altsence and divorce or| developnu-nt de 
mands the consideration of many different and complex fact<irs 

Kven though rhildn-n living with their mothers subs<*quent a divorce J^vhmcal 
ly may be considered father abs<'nt, there is tremendous variability in the amount of 
conUU't they have wstli ifieir fathers \n scime families children whose jwirents an' 
divorctnJ tuny never again s<e then lathers, whereiiK in nfher families they may 
have contiict with them on a daily Ihihis and may e\.en n nd mure time with then 
than they did prior to the divorcv Many children who--r fathers do not live with 
them spend more time with their fnthers than d<» children in so-called father 
pres*'nt families H.t eiil research has deorly supfHjrled the advantage's for children 
of a high level of pimitive father rhild iiiferacf ion. even when the par-nts are di- 
vorced and the children H-^ide with their mothers Obnervatioas of shiired and joint 
custody arrnngenients also indicate the advanioges 4>f higli father involvement, tis 
well as niother involvement , |R»st divorce. 

Different types «if paternal deprivation at diff* rent iige p^'rifids nia> not afltnt the 
same dimensions i>f jfiiychological funittuning. It should kn- noted that M-veral itwir^ 
tigators have n-p<jrted salutory elffec'H <d stepfathers for young children Thi'n' is , 
i»fher evidence, however, indicating the liklihood i»f conside'^^K^le conflict when chii 
ffren nrqoire #i **t*»|> father m preiidole«i'#MH*e or adolew ence There if a great nt*ed 
for rescarihe'rs to lake a longifudond, life span perspeifiv*- in examir ng the inter 
actiim^; of biologlcul-constitutional. family and s(k um uitiirul factors if wr are to un- ^ 
der»>tand the varied impiut ttMather absence and paternal deprivation 
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Hiliei. H H ■ Pafermii Depnvi.tion Family, S^h'srl S#-Ku/d. and Swietv l/^^K 
inglun. MA l^-xuigton H<K»ks. IM' f a-ath. l^^TJ 

HiUer. W H Father atrw-nce. dnorce and j^-r^onality d«'v-itif Mtient in V K Lumh 
t¥A > "! h4' Hole iti the Father in ( hiW! Ih-v* ^-pnivn!. S-cond F»!iti.» i New York 
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Billfjr. H B The faher unci si-k role de\ •lapmtrit. In M E, Lamb (lul i 'TV fUAe 
of tlHj Father in C^ild IVvt^lopment, Secund Editian " Nfw Vorkr Wiley. 1981, 

Biller, I|- B.. Futheriumd: Impliaitions for child and adult dcveln|iment In B 
P^S^l^l I9wl,^^^2r>*^ Drvolopmentul PsychoUigy " Eiiglewood OliffH, NJ. 
Biller. H. B. and Meredith, D. L Father Power New York McKay, I»74 
(Professor Biller submitted the following chapters which are on 
file in the offices of the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families: 

{Biller, H. B., Fatherhood: Implications for Child and Adult Devel- 
opnient appearing in B. Wolman (Ed ), "Handbook of Developmen- 
tal Psychology." Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 19S2, 
x,'Tr^~" 'l''**^"er At^nce, Divorce, and Development appearing in 
M. E. Lamb (Ed ), "The Role of the Father in Child Development " 
(2d ed ), New York, John Wiley. 1981] 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you very, very much. We really appreci- 
ate your being here with your helper. 

Or, Lamb, we welcome you, and we will be happy to hear from 
you this morning. Again, we will put the entire statements in the 
record, and if you want to just summarize your testimony that 
would be fine. 

STATEMENT OF MI<:HAEL E. LAMB. PH D., PROFESSOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF FSYCHOIXIGY. PSYCHIATRY AND PRDiATRK S, UNI- 
VERSITY OF ITTAH, SALT LAKE CITY. VTAH 

Mr. Lamb. I will do my best. Thank you. Congresswoman Schroe- 
der. 

I want to summarize the issue around nine general issues that 
have to do with fathers and their effects on children. The first has 
^ do with how much fathers actually do with their children. 

On average, fathers in two-parent families spen'^ about a third as 
™"f as mothers do actually interacting w-'h their children 

T ^^^^ ^ "^^^^ ^ mothers do ^.nng available to 

theniL Fathers are relatively more involved where mothers are em- 
ployed or when children are older. The biggest discrepancy be- 
tween mothers and fathers is the area of pare^ntal responsibility; 
that IS, in day-to-day decisionmaking. However, recent surveys sug- 
g^t that the degree of paternal interaction, accessibility, and prob- 
ably responsibility have significantly incre»«sed in the last 15 years. 

The second issue has to do with how well fathers perform as par- 
ents. Here the evidence su^ests that with the exception of preg- 
nancy, parturition, and lactation, there is no reason to believe that 
men are inherently less capable of child care than women are, al- 
though their potential skills often remained underdeveloped. 

Third, do mothers and fathers behave differently with their chil- 
dren? Again, as Dr. Yogman reported earlier, studies show that 
mothera tend to be identified with caretaking, nurturance and the 
day-to^ay business of child care, whereas fathers are associated 
with plasrful, social, physical interaction. 

This playful nature of father-child interaction may help children 
to ^tablish attachments to their fathers, which most seem to do 
even though they spent much less time with them than with their 
mothers. Beyond this, however, we do not know what important 
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these differences betwetm maternal and paternal interaction styles 
have. 

The fourth issue has to do with the effects of fathers on their 
children s development. As Dr. Biller reported, there is now fairly 
(N^rsuasive evidence that when fathers have clc^, positive relation- 
ships with their children. Children, especially boys, tend to have 
higher achievement, motivation, and cc^nitive compl*tence, better 
social skills, better psychological adjustment and, at least when 
thest- characteristics are valued, more sex-stereotyped sex-role at- 
tributions. 

Close father-daughter relationships may retard achievement in 
girls, presumably biH.'ause their father's ambivalence about female 
roles and aspirations is more salient when the relationship is close. 

It is noteworthy, I think, that the formatively important charac- 
teristics of father-child relationships art* simitar io the formatively 
significant aspects of mother-ihild relationships. In other words, 
the parent s gender seems to bi' relatively unimiH)rtant. 

Fifth: how do we interpret these effects? Fathers influence their 
children in a variety of ways. They serve as models for the children 
to emulate; they help shape their children's beijavior by selectively 
rewarding and punishing their behavior; they provide emotional 
support to help their wives in the rules of model and teacher; and 
along with their wives they provide models of heterc^xual interac- 
tion and relationshi{^. 

In each case the emotional quality of the relationship and of the 
family more generally is extremely imfK)rtiint People are more 
likely to heed or identify with people they like, n^pict, and fc^l 
close to. The mother's performance is facilitated when their bus- 
bands are supportive, and parents model desirable relationships 
when the relationship is a good one. 

The key point is that we cannot say how important each of these 
modes of influence is, and because the various desirable character- 
istics tend to go together, I do not think it is fruitful to try to work 
out how important each of them is. 

The sixth point has to do with the effects of father absence on 
children As Dr. Biller reported, it appears in general that boys 
whose fathers are absent, usually due to divorce, tend to manifc^st 
problems in the areas of achievement, motivation, school perform- 
ance, psychosocial adjustment, and heterosexual relationships. 
They also tend to manifest less stereotypically masculine s^x roles 
and may have difficulties in the areas of self^ontrol and aggres- 
sion 

The eff€?cts seem to w most marked when the fathers absence 
l>e^iri- early, and at it^aM some effects can be ameliorated by 
having sut^titute relationships with males such as stepfathers, 
grandfather^s and so on At least in the areas of s(*x role and 
achievement, the effects of j^ychologica! father absence appear 
qualitatively similar tn althf»ugh quamitatively less than, the ef 
lecLs of physical father absence. 

The effects of father absence on girls have been less thoruiighly 
studied and apptiar to be less severe than the effects on l>oys. Prob- 
lems in heterosexual relationship^^ may emerge ni adolescence even 
though, as in boys, the effwts again aie more severe when father 
absinice began earlier. 
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The fact that lather absence has more severe effects on buys may 
mean that they need u male parent more than girls do, or it may 
Simply mean that boys, as we know from various other areas, are 
more advenieiy affected by almost any traumatic experience 
throughout the lifespan. 

The key point here is that father absence does not have enduring 
effects on psychological functioning in all or perhaps even in most 
cases. Rather, the effects seem to vary dramatically from family to 
tamiJy m both intensity and character. 

The seventh issue is: How do we interpret or understand the ef- 
fects of father absence. Too often we assume that the effects of 
father ab^nce should be attributed to the lack of a male role 
model in the family Actually, it is clear that a variety of factors 
are important in meriiating the effects of father absence on chil- 
dren. Among these factors are the absence of a close male parent 
figure, the absence of a second parent to back up or relieve the 
mother, financial stress, social and emotional isolation and stress, 
the number of role transitions forced simultaneously on the 
mother, the amount of marital conflict before father ab^nce begins 
or after it begins, the amount and quality of relationships with 
both fwrents both before and after father absence, the mother's 
and others perceptions of the absent father and the circumstances 
that led to his absence, and the child's age, sibling status, and tem- 
perament. 

Because so many factors mediate the effects of father absence on 
children, no single intervention strategy is likely to prove effective 
m ameliorating these effects. At this point we cannot assess the 
relative impjjrtance of these different factors 

I^t me turn now from father absence to inen'ast>d paternal in- 
volvement. As I mentioned earlier, there is some evidence that 
within traditional families, children tend to benefit from high pa- 
ternal involvement and to suffer from low paternal availability and 
involvement. Recent studies show that even more extensive bene- 
fits in the areas of cognitive competence, empathy, achievement 
motivation, and sex role flexibility accrue when fathers are so in- 
volved in child can' that they share equally in or primarily are re- 
sponsible for this child cure 

■ effects are probably due not to paternal involvement in 

Itself but to a constellation of factors, including two highly involved 
parents, compatible employment contexts, high parental agreement 
about the ways in which child cjire should be divided, low mariti.! 
conflict, and sets of values that antedate and facilitate the paternal 
involvement 

What these studies suggest, I think, i.^ that children do best when 
parents are able to divide child<are responsibilit<«5 in aci-ordance 
with their valueH, preference*, and stK'ioeconomic circumstances 
rather than in conformity with scxcietal dictates that give them no 
choice. 

In sum. what 1 have tried to sav today is that it is impossible to 
identify paternal effects, or the effects of father absence or the ef- 
fects of increased paternal involvement without considering the fa- 
milial, marital, and socioe^;onomK circumstiinces. 

Fathers, like mothers, are part of a complex system within which 
children are s(KiaIizf»d. and thi^r role in scKializalion has to In- 
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viewed in this context. This har^ critical implications. I think, not 
only for researchers like myself, but for poUcymakei-?^ like you who 
are concerned about children, families, and fathers. 

Thank you tor your attention. 

(Prepared statement of Michael E. Lamb followh:) 

FHI.FAK»;t| STATtMKNi 0¥ Mu HADL E LaMH, FH<tfrl^»K Ofr l^fc^Yt HOUMiV. FsiVl tflATHY. 
AND {^tllATRlOs. AlMUNCT PK«HCHS9<>« IW KaMII.V ANII ToNSl MKR SwillES, DlHIiinrOK*. 
Ofr THF TkAININ<; pRIHiRAM IN UKVfcMWMtN tAI, INvrHUUKiY. UNEVKRHITY UTAH. 

CViumM-iYm Tilt FAYHEKH(Km PKiMw^r 

In this brwf f^tiitement. I can only HUnimurm- our current undereUmding of 
fathe r-child rt^laliom^hip and thc^ e^evXh which fath^r^^ havf vu thfir chUdn-n n dv 
vdciptiH'nt More dtlaiiwJ di^ruHsumt^ iA the ht^ratuiv and its hniitalionw can b«' 
found in stweral ret^nt vulunuti and chapters ' For clarity, 1 havf urganimi my rt* 
marks annind nirw tt- ntral itwu*^ ri'li-vaat to the C'limmitttfti-'y dehbi-rations 

t m»W Ml'« II l«> FATHLILS ItlCAlJ V iKr Willi YHKIH 1 HUJJHICN 

Judging from ihv fKipular literalur*', ctint-i*ni{Kirary fathtrn are cont^id^Ttni b> 
«unif tu b«- highly active in their children h Iu^-s, and by irthen* to be irre^jpunbihle. 
nearly iiiviHible. parenti* The truth \iv^ somewhere betwec^n tht^ extremen Hie av 
vrii^e father in a two-parent family appears to »pend between I'f and W t"tnutoj pt^r 
day actually interacting with hi,s childre*!. and is uvailabU* ta hiH children between 
urn and 24t> minutes p«'r dav The wide variation in thes^- <^tiniat€^ is due to differ 
enc4'H in procedure-, definition, and Hatnpling Fortunately the variability from Btudy 
to t^tudy 18 much \em if we express thp extent uf paternal involvement a^ a propor 
tion oi maternal involvetnent ()n average, fathers npend alniut a third m much 
time aH mothers do a< tuailv int*-racting with their children, and aUiut half aw much 
time iis niotherN do bi-ing available to their childr^'n Fi theni are relatively mme 
involved when mothers are employed and when childrt-n are older The bi^'e«t diH 
crepancv between mothern and fatlu^rs im in the area of pitrental rt^ptmsibility U,e 
in where "the buck «topri' J fetrent survevH ,suj.%:i^l that the decree o! pan^nial 
intt-ractinn. acct^sHi bitty, and probably iK^ponsibihJ v !iav<' .siKnificuntly incrra.MHt m 
the last ITt yean» 

HOW WFU- tHf r^rmM^ i'^kh^km as I'Akkn i-s 

Mtwt lit the evidence on ihis^ HCore from two smiriVr. t^tudu'S of jMin ntal sen^^itivi- 
ty r4-Mp4inhiveiM*M^ to intaiits. and largely anecodotal atudiet^ ot Miigle fathers I he 
fiii.t gn»up iA studies reveal that fathers can Ik- quite as nenj^itive or aim pet en t as 
nuifherb are in relation to young infants, although they tend to yield r*«jponmbihty 
to their sfx>useh and prt^umably ahnyugh lack of pructic#-* bit-orne U-f^s Hk died than 
th* ir sp^jusi-h Studies* ai single fathers reveal, we would pr<*dict. tha. nu^t fa 
thers can ngain |Hiri nting >kt\\h when thtw are lAt-xUd With th'/ exception ol preg 
nancy. |wirturiti<in. and lactation, there is rio reaMin to N^lieve that men are inher 
ently U^s aipuble ol child care thiin women, although these jHitential Hklll^ oftrn 
remain undevelo|>ed i>r underdt'veloped 

i f|l» M<rr UKs ^Nll tATHKR« »KHAVl': IHtrKlU N II / wrfH m^lli CHtl UHf N 

Studies CI nfirm the ewer\dav tiliser viition that fiiothers fend lo In- identifuni wifli 
caretaking. nurtuiance. and the day tt^day buyineNS of childreanng. whereas fat her^s 
ti#N im»e ?«Ms.N Oi!H<i with plavfiil KfK'ial and phvhical intenic*ion At least m the U h , 
the dl^^tlnctlve plavlul Ht\le is charact<Tist»c of father chiUi inf* nictioiiH Iforn early 
infaruy Sonie of iW- differences (fisappt-ar wh^n lathers Ufid mother?, reverse- pie 

' t^irnh. M K ' Th»- f«»U' of the Fnlh* i m <'hiM U v^ lopoji ut ^ZiM lUJ » Svv, York 
N.I Liw^rt-tuo KfUuiufii As^M lat*-.-,. 1^>^^L: . , » i l- i 

l^intb M K Mother*^, fafheis and childi Hrt' iri .1 tm!iK"«K vxorld lu I iMiU nMiii J ( mII & 
rv*-miWs! FnifilMTti ot hdMMl P«v(;hiiitfv Vol If Ynrk Husir a«.k<> 

I'lerk J H Hu**hand*^ piutl wcrU imd l«mHv r^U-h i'ntrvni r4 seafch ismh s In H / i.ifmlH 
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rfntiU rolew, and Hoirn* Hn» mit evident in other cultures llie playful tjtimulating 
nature of fatht^r^hsld intifnictiun may h^lp childrt^n to et^tabiiHh attXH:hnH-itt» to 
tht»ir fath«?r8 -which most tiietmi to do-ifvcn though th«*y t^pend much timt- iih 
pHhi?i thun muthi>rK and children do Beyond this Hp^ulution, however, we do not 
know wHethi-r ihc^M? difTvrence^ betwi'^n maternal and paternal behavioral «tvle« 
have any formative ^iKnificance 

4 WHAT fe^ri^TS; DU f'/THKRS HAVK ON THRIR CHiUl^N S UfiVE^UH'MENT 

TtH?re m ruw fairly peruuasive evidence that when fathers have cl'Ke. pohilive re 
lationshipf? with their children, children lenH to evidence higher achievement moti- 
vation and coifnitive competence, better social ukilhi ieg., in heU»rosexual relation- 
ships), better pNycholof^cal a^juBtment, and (at leai^t when thesie charactenstio) an* 
«*?x-sl*»r«Hyped bex rule attributions. (>f course, bi-cause ma«i> father- 
child relationships tire not positive ones, paternal iniluenceu in the^' ai^as are 
often negative ratter than POwitive !l ncHeworthy that the formatively important 
charucteriHtic« of father<'hiid relationshi|Kii are mmilar to the formativelv Hignitkant 
iiHpectM of mother-child relations and that the parents' gender seems relatively un- 
ininortant Effects on moral devt»lopment (including delinuuencv in cases po«3r 
father-child relatiuntthips) have* not been well <*^UibliHhed Close father .iaiighter ri»- 
Iati<mships4 may retitrd achievement in girls, pn sumably because the fathers' ambiv- 
alence about female roles and aspirations in morv Balient when the n»lationbU<p is 
clofi^v 



FutherB influence their children in a variety of ways Father*? M'r\'e li& m<ldel^i for 
their children to eniulaU*. they help shape their children 8 behavior by f*elmively 
rewarding and puninhit^ children, they provide emotional support to help thi-ir 
wives m the rules of model and t^wher, and along with their wives they prtjvide 
models of heterosexual inU'ractionn and relationnhips In eiK'h of tliesse modet^ :if in« 
fluence. the emotional quality of each relationship and <if the familv more generally 
tM extremtly iiTi{ic#rtant: people are more likely to het^ or imitate (identify witht 
p^^ple they like, respect, and feel close to. the mothi-n*' performance is facilitated 
when their hunbandH are $$uppurtive; and of course the parents modt l desirable het 
ero£ie)itual relationship »trat<-gie.; when the relationbhip is a good one We cannot say 
how important each of these mod<-s of influence in, and becaum' thi- variout^ tWsira 
ble characteriHtics tend t<i go together, it ih not really fruitful to attempt to atm^ 
their relative imporlancT. 



This quetition has oeen the focuw of many research pruieitN, but due largely to the 
piKir selection of compan«)n groups, the mivority of studies yield uninterpretable 
n-^iult^j In general, how€?ver. it appears that boyti whose fathers are al>sent (usually 
due to divortv) tend to numifeNt problems in the areas of achievement motivation, 
school perfurmaiice. pi^ycliosocial adjustmetkt, and heteroBexual relationships Thev 
also tend to !Tiatuf%><t let#j Hleret^typically miwculine sex rtiles and may have difficui- 
tiet* in the areata of self control and aggression The efTect« m-em to most rnai krrl 
when the lather absence b«*ginK early (firnt :? to fi yeano m the children's life, m 
least 8ome effect** can be ameliur: *ed by the availability of enduring i:<ubMitut« rela 
fion«hijw with maU*8 such m stenfathi-rH, grandfythens, and older brothern At lea>;t 
in trie tn-aN of sex role and achievement, the erfectij of psyrholc^ical father absence 
appear qualitatively nimilar to, but quantitatively l«5s than, the efTect^i of phy8ical 
father abi< nce. 

The eflei'tii of father abs^ncv on girks hove been U-nh thoroughly studied, but 
app(>ar to be leta* severe than the * .T«»ct*i on boVK. ProlilemH in heterotiexua) relatHin 
tthips niav emerge in adoltT»««nce, even though, as in boyy, effected are more nevere 
^hen father al/sence begins early Among both lK>yH iind girls, father alwence ib as- 
sociated with a reversal of the usual p«ittern of intellectual performance, in terms of 
which \Hjys UKually have U'tti'r quantitative spiitial Clian verbal skiUb. wla reas girl^ 
have b<»tter verbal than quantitative skills TTie fact that father abseiitt- h«5 niori* 
severe effect*; on boys may mean that they "need" a father as a samt-j^x model 
more than girls do, or it could simply confirm onc<- again that boys are more ad 
versely affected by traumatic events than girls are throughout the fife siian. 

ft in important to note that father aJtmencf dm-s not have enduring efV;rt3 on psy 
chological functioning in all or ^lerhaps^ even most cafies fiather. the i ffects hwhi Ut 
vary in intensity ar.d charac ter 
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V. T<> WHAT SHOI'IJI TlIK riVKXTJ^ Or ^ ATltl^K AlnSKNf Hi: A'rfKIOl'TfcU 

It IB tiw olU*fi <3i£»sunKti that the ef{iHt« of father absence on childnm shuuid bs? 
attribut*^ to khe ab«»mv of a male role iTi(dtM If thiH were the only important 
factor, w»' woulc expect i^reat conHi*4ency in the effiTts <iiK;er\'i*d. rather than the 
variability and divt^rnity that is found. Among the factors that appear important in 
mediating the effects* of father ab«encre un children are IIh* foUowing 

I. The abs(*nce of a cUsie male parent figure. 

•f. The absence of a becimd pun^nt to Iwck up or relieve the mother on occaHion 

•$ Financial nir^^^ experienced by the motlier. 

4. Social/emotional isolalion and sirens experienced by the mother 

5 The number of role trati»ition6 forced smmitaneouHly on the mother <eg., chil- 
dren do bs'tter when their moth^ni HVre employed before divorce, insteiul of becom- 
mi^ employees and iHingle {Kirent^i at the name timeK 

f». The amount of nmritai conflict before father absence beginb. 

7 The amount and quality of relatiomhips with l^ith parents following the onset 
of "Tat her absence" 

M The nHithern and fHhens* percept iont* of the <shs4'nt father and the cncum- 
stances that led to hit^ a^Ksence (i.e.« the war widow may have a very diflerent HtatuB 
than the divorceei. There may alwo bt^ ethnic nnd religious variations in the percep- 
tion of father absence. 

9. The child's f^Cf and t^ibling statuff 

Bei'auiie so many fact oris nwdiate the effects of father absence on children, no 
fi^mgle intervention ntrateRy it* likely to prove effivtive in amelioraling the effects 
We cannot currently assess the relative formative inipurtaiu^e or artj^liorative value 
uf these factors 

H WHAT irKKfTS fmmA.Si-JI I'ATKBNAI tNVCU.VKMKNr HAVK 

mentiiiiied i»arlier. there 'm mmv evidence thiit within traditional (mother aw 
caretaker, father as breadwinner) familieH. children tend to iM^nefit from high pater- 
nal involvement and to suffer from low paternal availability and involvemei t 
R<n*ent ^;tudle» nhuw ihat €*ven more extennive bt^nefiui in the areata of cognitive 
competent^, emp^itf^y. achievement motivation, and sex ni'e fleK ibil it y— accrue 
when fathers an« so involved in childcare that they share equally in or are primari 
ly rewpon»jble for chtldcare The>w effect** are pri^bly due. not to paternal involve- 
m^nit per se. but to a conMellation of facton* including two highly involved parents, 
iximpatible employment contexts, high parental agrt^ment about the ways in which 
childi*are sliould be divided, low marital conflict, and sets of valutf^ that antedate 
and facilitate the paternal involvement Wluit tht>C" i^tudie« suggei^t. I believe, is 
that children do beui when parents are able Ui divide childcare res^poniiibiiitief^ m 
accordance with their values, preferences, and Kticit^eionomic circunistanceis. rat^*er 
than in amf<»rmity with socief4*l dictatet* which allow them no choice. In other 
wcirds. families ru-etl optiims. not maiulati's which either pr<iW.Tihi or prescrilx* pa 
feriKjl invcilve* ri rhildcnre 
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I have tried to r^huw why it i.^i imjXK^iblc t<» identiiy paternal Hfects. the effect of 
father almi'nce. or the en«itK ui incriitKi-d paternal invnlvenwnt vMthout considering 
the lam.lial. fiuintal. and s<K'UH-cononuc circumjitantt's Fathers - like mot hern con- 
stitute an important pari n! a complex system within which children are BOciali7-ed, 
and fheir r<ile in MP^iidr/jition h;is tn l>e viewt*d in the ct)ntext of this system This 
has iTitiCal iinplicaf iitris. nut only ti*r iheonsis and rt'warchers. but also for policy 
niakei^^ I'oiicerhtnl alxiut children, ianiilies. and or fathen* I'nforlunatcly. then* is 
no "miigk bulU t' where : hildrearing is concerned 

Mn, St HKOKhKR Thank you. Dr. I.arnh. for some cxa'U^nt testi- 
mony 

And now we move to I)r McAih/n We are very happy to have 
you Tht* tlo^ir is youis 



STATKMKNT OF JOHN 1. \lc.\lM)0. I'H 1) . ASSCH lATK I'KOFK.SSOK 
SCIHMIt OK SCM lAI. WOKK AM» ( OMMl MTV l'LA\\IN<; IM- 
VKItSlTY OF MAKYI.AM). KALTIMOKK. Ml). 

Mr. M< AiMMi t ongresiswunian Schrofder. Rc-pres*'ntativt' (\k»1s 
and mfmbers of the Task Force on Kconomic Sfcuritv. ' woultl likt- 
to take this opportunity to share some of the findings of a study 
that I havi' Ufn conducting «»n the role of fathers in the develop- 
ment of their children. This study has some imiwrtance tu the de 
liberations of this committee jis it is one of the very few studies 
that have focused on the f>atternK of interaction between black fa- 
thers and their children in economically stvure homes 

The present study fmuses on the reiationshif) between eccaiomi 
cally secure fathers and their preschiK)l children Since the child 
develofmient literature s*vms to have i^mored the interaction pal 
ferns of thv ecomanically secure black f:sther and fiKus u^Mm the 
most jvononucally defkiwt. s<H iallv vulnerable and im»st problem- 
atic black family, it is felt that the findings will Ik- ust-ful and pro 
vHfe impt)rtant information in helping voi to serv<- all black in 
ihers and their families. 

The fathers in this study are tlifft-rent from the stereotypically 
held view of black fathers iH'ing absent from the home. Fathers are 
often seen as only Ik-uik interestiHi in bi'in^ providers and not in 
terested in parenting activities 

The fathers in this study are sei-hmi studied and are an often 
mahgiied group They repre.^nt fh ■ T.O percent of bl;Kk males in 
this country who remain in their homes with their wives ;<nd chil- 
dren . 

The ol»servat ions rej.;iirdin^' this sample of black fathers will 
related to One. tfie fathers' reports of their chi id-rearing' attiludi's: 
two. the prc-doriiinant type of interaction patterns obs»'ived bi^ 
tween these fathers an<f their preschool children; xU,Kt; the child's 
self esteem; four, the child's view of how their parents, especially 
fathers, value them; and five, implications that can be drawn from 
tht'se observatiijns for policy decisions related to the ntressity of 
helping ail fathers achieve economic s<%urity 

t'hild-rearing patterns. The fathers m this study were asked sev- 
eral questions related to their attitudes toward child rearing. Over 
/O percent of these fathers refjorted that they shared any miijor 
child-rearing decisions ith their wives. Tfiey reported that the 
child's needs came before their own. and thev "expected their child 
to be-Kotxl. and they most frequently rewarded their children for 
indej>endenf and assertive behavior Their rewards were in the 
■form «)f verh.d prii.w> and jiifta. 

The fathers ai.so reporti-d that they took part in th«' di.sciplinin^r 
of tht'ir children They portrayed themselves as iM'ing moderately 
strict with their children. In the home and at schoiii their children 
were exp«'cted to obey tlfe rules. And they ref>orfed, as a result of 
the.se eApin ti4t^n>, they fuid very little problem with temper tan- 
trums from their children. 

Now. since both pan>nt,s in the study were employed, the fathers 
reporttnl sharing some of the child rearing' tasks with their ^ives 
All of the fathers expressetf s<ime concern about the future of their 
children and expresst-d the belief that their children should Ih' as 
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educated as pcn^sibie to take p;irt in scK iety In short, the child-rear- 
iriK values that these men hold and nress are solid, basic Ameri- 
can values. 

During the study we ol:^»ervc*d th. hers' verbal and nonverbal 
behavior with their children. The verbal behavior was recorded on 
a tape recorder, and the nonverbal bt^^avior was recorded by the 
observer op the interview. This intervie lasted 2 hours, and it was 
designed to make sure that the father had to have some kind of 
interaction with the child within theJiome. 

NW, the literature on parent-child interaction patterns has indi- 
cated that there are two typ^ of interaction patterns that occur in 
American families: nurturance and restrictiveness. 

Nurturance has been described as the expression of warmth and f 
positive feelings towards the attitudes and behavior of the child. | 
^^estrictiveness was described as the opposite of nurturance, as an 
expression of coldness and a negative reaction to the child's atti- 
tudes and behavior. 

The literature on father-child interaction patterns suggests that 
nurturant fathers have children who will do well in school. Restric- 
tive fathers, on the other hand, have children who do pocy-Iy in 
school. There appeai^ to ' little research on the patterns of inter- 
action and the way the nild feels about himself, and therefore, 
this research is doubly importartt. =^ 

The mrat typical type of behavior exhibited l^the fathers in this 
stud^ was nurturance. Over If) percent of the fathers were warm 
and loving in their behavior with their children, much as you Saw 
my colleague with his child today. When they had to control their 
child's behavior, they usually did it in a positive way and gave the \ 
children reasons for their actions. Twenty-five percent of the fa- 
thers in this sample were more strict in their verbal control of 
their child's behaVior These restrictive fathers were le^ patient 
with their child s expressed nec^ls and assertive behavior. 

The children in this study whose fathers were warm and loving 
seemed to be content to be in the room during the interview situa- 
tion and exhibited little need for attention. The children of restric- 
tive fathers, on the other hand, were more likely to be restless and 
demand attention from their fathers. Those children w%o made a 
large number of demands for attention rc^ceived more controlling 
and negative responses from their, fathers. 

Now, after observing the parent^hild relationship within the 
home, we then interviewed the children separately to determine 
their feelings about their self-worth and to determine how they be- • 
liev*Hi theiK parents, teachers, and pt^rs valued them. 

All of the children from the economically si^cure homes felt good 
about themselves. Children whose fathers were nurturant in their ^ 
relationships had the highest self-esteem. They also felt that their 
fathers, mothers, teachers, and pwrs valued them highly as per 
sons. Children with high self-esteems had fathers and mothers whp . 
were both nuturant. In the sample the fathers and mothers wert^ 
both warm and loving toward them. 

While the mother wi:**^ seen as the person who directly influenced 
the child's positive self-image, it was the father's nurturance of the 
mother that m«>t influenced her pc^itive relati<mship with the 
child. ^ 
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' The data from this study are suggestive of certain policy needs. 
We have been able to demonstrate that econcimically secure black 
fathers can and^lo play a positive role in the socialization of their 
children It must be remembered also that for mo^X black familic*s. 
economic security apfK'ars to be maintained by both parents work- 
ing. 

We believe that cK^onomic s^ecurity is the foundation ujxm which 
the positive growth and stability of the family depends. ElconomiCr 
security appears to play a more positive role in the' successful 

^ child-rearing activiti^ within black families. Eco. jmic security 

may allow the father enough social and psycholc^ical freedom to 
take part in the socialization of hfs children. ^ 

• These fathers in this sample certainly felt goodTalxuit their chil- 

dren's development, and their childrep also felt good about tht^m- 
selves and the relationship that they had been able to develop with 
their fathers. 

The children in that sample st*emed to 6e developing: as well as 
children of other ethnic groups and economically secure environ- 
ments. 

We must conclude with this note of caution. Mon* research is 
needed on the impact of economic security on the lives of black fa- 
thers and their children. We net^i to observe a greater range of fa- 
thers in order to better understand l)ow he is able to adjust to the 
economic stresses and pressures arfd the role he plays in the devel- 
opment of his childre.i. 

For those that need to have economic security in their families, 
there are no easy answers. Any effort to help these fathers should 
include long-range planning and commitment of public and private 
n^urcx*s. These efforts should be directed toward helping economi* 
cally insecure fathers move into the mainstream of employment 
and the social system. Economically insecure black fathers need to 
be trained and nurtured into the mainstream of economically 
secure employmejit. We need to help ew^onomically insecure fathers 
gain a sense of value and worth in themselves. They need a stake 
in this society that they can communicate* to their children. 

I/egislation she aid facilitate some social and emotional supports 
for these fathers during their training and should help them kv 
making the transition to a more secure economic status. 

I like to thank, you. Madam Chairman, for inviting me to 

present remarks tcnlay, and I hope they will be helpful in your 
future deliberations on economic security in the family, 
i (Prepared statement of John L. McAdoo, Ph.D. follows:] 

Pkkpakfjj Statfmknt or John L M< Aikkj. Ph.D. Asmkiatf FRor^>«»UR. IIni/iiksity 
ov Maryij^ni), St'Hfxn. oi-' Sck'iai. Wohk and (Vimmi nityTlanninc*., Baltimori:, Md. 

(\>n(;rv«i<^ woman Si*hrot»der aqd nw^nribfrH of the knsk Force on Fkonumic Security, 
i would \*kv to t«ke thi» oppirt unity to nhare f*omt* of the finding!^ of a study that I 
have been conducting on the role of fathenf and the development of their children, 
Thi** study ha« some importance to the deliberafions of this C^onimittee as it in <me 
of the very few f^tudieK that havv focused on the patterns of interaction between 
Black fitf^KTH and their chtldrcm in economically secure hornet. 

Since the child developm^^nt literature seem^ to have ignored the interaction pat- 
ternn ol the economically secure HIack father.^ and fficut«Mi only upon the mo^Keco- 
nomically deficient, socially vulnerable, mmi pmblematic Black family, it ifi felt 
that the HndingA will provide i/nportant information that will be used in serving all 
Black fatheriii 
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The fatlkprs in this study are different from the itf ereiitypu ally held view of Black 
fathcrB beiiy{ ab&'nt from the home Fathers are often se^n hh only interv^ed in 
beirig providers and not inl^rc>sted in parenting activiti^ the fathers in ibis study 
^o?** I ^"^ ^" ^^^^ maliunrtl j;*oup They r^prec$i*nt the 5(> penvnt 

of Black males in ihif;* country vtho remain in their own home» with their wives and 
children. 

The enervations regarding this sample of Black fathers will be relat^nl to U the 
fathers reports of their child-rearing attitudes, 2> the predominate type of int^nK^* 
tmn putternr t^rved between these fatherb and their pre«:hoo! children; Ml the 
child 8 self-esteem; 4 1 the chiid*8 view of how their parents value them; and 5^ impli- 
cations that can be drawn from these observationn Cor policv decisionH related to the 
nece^ffiity of helping ^11 fathers achieve economic security. 
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The athers. in this study wexe disked several que^tkons related to their attitude 
toward^ child rearing? Over 70 percent.of these fathers repoHed that they shared in 
the major child rearing decisions with their wives. They ft»|Kjrted that their child's 
needs came before their own. They expected their child to be ^jood and tWy mc^t 
fiVquently rewurdc^ their child for independent and assertivi^ behavior Their re- 
ward^ were in the form of verbal praise and gifta. 

The fathers also reported that they took part in the ditM^npiimng of tHeir children 
They portrayed themwives as being moderately wtrict with their children In the 
home and at school their children were expetted to dbey the rules As a rifBult of 
these expectaticnsi. they reported very little problems with temper tantrums from 
their children. 

^ Since both parents in this study were employed, the fatN-rs n'porlH sharing 
some of the child rearing tasks with their wives All of the fathers expressed con- 
cern about the future of their children and expressed the belief that their child 
^»houId be as educated as po«mble to take part in society 

eAR^NT-THILO INTEHAC'TION FATTKKNS 

During this study we oh^rved the fathers' ^erhjil a.*d nonverbal behavior witli 
their children. The verbal behavior 4vas recorded on a tape reorder and^he nonver- 
^} oehBvior wus recorded by the observer on the interview at the beionning. in the 
mi^ie. and at the end the interview. The interview lasted two hours. 

The literature <hi parent<hild interaction patteiro has indicated that there are 
two iypea of interaction pcttemb, nurturano? and restrictivencss that occuns in fam- 
ilies Nurtunmce has been Ascribed as the expression of warmth and positive Teel- 
ings towards the attitudes and behavior of the child. RestrictivenetiB described 
as the oppo^te of nurturanco, m an expression of coldnceB and a msative expres- 
SMin of the child's attitudes and behavkn*. The literature on fat^r^hud interaction 
patterns Ru«ge«t« that nurturaht fathers have childrvn who will do well in school 
Hestnctive fathers have children who do dlffly in school. ^ 

The mcwt typical type of behavior exhibited by the fathere in thi« study wan nur 
turance Over 75 percent of the fathers were warm and loving in their behavior 
with their children. When they had to ccmtrdi their child's behavior they usually 
did It in a positive way and gave the children reasons for their actions. Twenty five 
percjent of the fathers were more strict in their verbal control of their child s behav- 
ior. These restrictive fathers were 1<^ patient with their children's expressed needs ' 
and assertive behavior. 

CHILD S SiOJ^-l^n^M ANC PARENTAL VALUE 

The children in this study whose fathers were warm and loving seemed to be con- 
U^t to be in the room dunng the interview and exhibited little need for attention 
The children of restrictive fathers were more likely to be restless and demand atten 
tion from their fathers. ChiMren who made a large number of demands for atten 
tMm received more contrdiling and motive responses fftnn their fatners 

The relationship between paternal nurturartce and seif^stemi was found to be a 
oim^cated one. Children with high self^esteems had nurtunng fathen^ and moth- 
er. The»e fathers were nurtunng towarda the motl^rs and the mcrthers were tlwn 
able to positively influence their child's self-esteem. ,The father had an indirect in- 
fluenee on hm child's self-esteem. 

After ofat^nring the parent^hikl relationship to one anoth**r, we then interviewed 
tr^ children separately rttendliti^ their feelings about their ^If worth and how they 
saw significant others valuing them. The children in this sample felt very good 
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about themselves Jhey afsii felt that iheir mother father, teacher arid pec»rs valued 
them highly. 

^ IMPUt ATiUNH Mm HUJt V 

The data from thi« study are suggestive of i^rtiiin policy needs We have been 
aWe to demonstrate that econoniKrally secure Black father* tan and do play a posi- 
tive role in the !iacialization<^f their children, h must be remember^-d also that fur 
most Black families eeonomtc ?*ecurity ap}M»ar« to bc» maintained uy "both |)«rents 
working^ We believe that economic; security is the foundation tipor» which the pc^ii- 
tive growth and stability of the family depi^nds. 

Econonic security or efficiency may play a greater rule in parent-child rehit ion- 
ships thoa we have given it credit in the past. Econonnc bufftciency of the family 
may allow the Black father enough ^Ksychological and sucial freedom to p<K4itively 
influence the development of his child. 

The C4Hnmittee should consider developing policicnt that will encourage private 
uikI public induBtrias to develop education and training prt^rams thitt will help 
those Black fathers who are unemployed or underemploycnl to betti^r support their 
families. We need«to help them gain a sense of value and worth in then^lves. T>iey 
need a stake in this society that they can communicate to iheir children. Legislation 
should facilitate some social and emotional suppprt^ to these fathers during their 
training and (^hould help them in milking the traiisition to a more secure economic 
status 

Mrs. Sk^HROEDER. On t^half of the committee, I want to thank 
both panel 1 and panel H. I think all the testimony here has b^*n ♦ 
absolutely superb. It has forces! all of us to think about things that 
we Iftive not thought enough about, and it has b^n mahrelous. 
' I want to especially thank you for being so patijpnt and waiting 
^while we heard from earlier witnej^es. 

Dr. Yeoman, if I can start with you# You hit a very sensitive 
nerve when you used a phrase I have not heard of before when you 
refeirred to the mother as the gatekeeper to the child. I found in 
my own relationship th$it started to happen through language. I 
became the child's interpreter when they fin*t started communicat- 
ing. Since I was there all day; I understood, so I started being the 
interpreter. I had to catch myself on that. 

Have there been any studies about when this starts to happen? 
Your movie was very touching with the small baby and the father. ' 
When does that gatekeeper role begin? 

Dr. YoGMAN. I think it staits right at birth. In fact, I would 
argue that in some ways the emotional relationship between par- 
ents and the baby starts before birth, and I think the mothers role 
as a gatekeeper starts right in the beginning as soon as she learns 
she is pregni^nt. ^ 

I think that this issue of the family working togetfler and fami- 
lies having a chance to sort out whatever competitive feelings are 
generated by the birth of a new baby is a very important issue. 

I have often seen nursing mothers* attempts to breastfeed their 
babies be undermined by the com^titive feelings of the father 
about being excluded from the baby. So I think thpse are imfX)rtant 
issues. I think they start right from birth or before birth. And^'I 
think that in a sense to the degree that both parents feel backed 
up and sup[X)rted in their own unique roles, which I would argue 
are somewhat complementarN and not redundant, that we can do 
our part at i<^'ning those coinpetitive feelings. 

Mrs. ScHRoepER. I think that we cannot say enough about tnat, 
because most people do not realize thxit. When you talk about the 
gatekwper, it crystal I izi*s the power that one parent has, which wc 
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hope th%y utilize proper But there could be a way to utilize it 
iinprop€«y very easily. 

I also |hink there is another problem with the time constraints. . 
If I mention a personal thing, I can remember my jiusband 
coming home late at night wanting us to go* wake up the ki^. My 
response was. "ov^ my dead body.' 

I thinic'tha^ the timing of the job has an incredible impact on 
young men, in particular. I da not know what we do about that. I 
gu^ we hope th|it more people like you will talk to corporate f 
America, military America, and everyone eli^ to help them under- 
stand the importance of father involvement. That creates some of 
the competition and some of the problems at home. 

Dr. YoGMAN. I think it is critical, and I think that Ihere are ^ 
small things that the Congress can do; but I think that the private 
sector also has to realize, and I think they are starting to realize 
that it is in their own test inters!* in terms of productivity of the 
work force, stability of the work force to begip^ toiaddr^ thew ' 
issuer of family life. ' 

I know that AT&T was concerned about men calling home at 3 
in the afternoon, arid they found that productivity was going down. 
I think that kind of concern requires a rrapon^ that acknowledges 
that those are real needs that their employees have and that thejr 
are going to benefit in the long run if they find ways of chano^ng 
those needs projluctively. 

The committee's r^ponse— simple things like tax incentives to 
the private sector, for even yery short-term paid parental leave — 
and 1 am talking on the order even of 7 to 10 dajjs here around the 
birth of a new infant— I think symteUcally carries a gi^at deal of 
weight for fathers and for mothers that validates the importance of 
the father's support during that ^riod, 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. And it sayss^mething ateut our society's 
values. ^ . 

Dr. Wilson: one of the things 1 often, hear from men ifj the pri- 
vate sector who Tiave tried to do something about day care is that . 
they are constantly put down. They are told that the company is a 
business organization and therefore oannot taking care of kids. 
Put, if they wirtk in the next day and su^^t having a physical fit- 
ness center, the comimny thinks it is terrific. It seems that we are 
dealing with either a mfhd ^t or the lack of rewards in our society, , 
for men who want to be a^ood father. 

How do we deal with that? 

Dr. WiLfi^N. I do not really consider myself an expert on day 
cure. The main thing, I think, is the encouragement of good family 
life. And certainly tl^re is no question that the extended family 
always served as a day-care center in the ^ast. In my own child- 
hood I remember being taken care of by great-aunts and grand- ' 
mothers and people like that In our own family we have five chil- 
dren, and ^e serve as the day*care wnter pf iraarily for our grand- 
childmi at the moment for th(»se who live close to it. 

There is no question that we n^ that, atid certainly industry 
should be encouraged in light of the change in the work force to 
take an interest in* it. , ' 

I am always rather mterested in the concept of wellness. I hope 
people do not think of weHness as just being physic^y fit. I heahl 
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the general say that. He did not talk about the fwvchologicul fit- 
ness of the people and meeting their needs. 

Mrs. ScMROEDEK. I was not talking about day care, per se, but the 
pycholc^cal, incentives not^td bring up chila care issues, because 
It might damage your career. Y6u 'mentioned that when you look 
at wellness, you tend to look at physiciU health rather than the 

Esychiatric part of it. How do we break through some of these 
ugaboos that are operating in society? 

Dr. Wilson. Well, I think the evidence is overwhelmifig that 
working mothers are not a deleterious influence in the child s life. 
That is well documented in the literature. So one of the things that 
- 1 think we need is to asTi if we can help people to see the reality 
that obviously going to have to have day-care centers for the small- 
er children, and the schools then become the day-care centers for 
the old&r children if we have a large female work force. 

I do not know how to change people's minds. I am in- the business 
of trying to be a persuader, of trying to help people change, biit I 
do that on a I to-l tmsis. Sometimes I do it in a latter group. But it 
seems to me there are institutions within our society who can be 
highly persuasive. They are usually not the Ckmgre^, and they are 
usually not others. They can persuade by law by coercion. But the 
persuasion comes through moral forces and^oral mstituUons in 
our society, and it seems to me they are our best bet—not only for 
wellness but—wfellness in the physical sense but also wellness in 
the psychological sense and for/amily wellness. * 

One of the things that is happening acrtws America is of course 
the movements within churches toward better family life and 
family education programs, and that ij having a profound effect on 
the country nationally—at least tho^ people who attend church. 
And since about 40 percent oF An\eVicans do, at least wt are reach • 
ing 40 percent of the American public. 

That does not«lead us, though, into the group of pt>ople who are 
rtot accessible to that kind of educational program, and I really do 
not have any sugg^tions beyond that. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank yoa. 

Congressman Coats. X 

Mr. Coats. Thank you. / 

Dr. Wilson, your testimony talked about the fact that children of 
divorce tend to turn away from marriage as a satisfactory mode of 
human relationship. Do you have any empirical numbers you can 
give us, or studies you have conducted, or jre aware of that indi- 
cate the incidence of divorce leading to divor.^e in the next genera- 
tion^ Do we know the link here and statistically what we are talk- 
ing about? 

Dr. Wilson. I really do not have any data. That statement was 
taken from a man named Anthony who is an outstanding expert in 
the field of children at risk psychiatrically. Biit it is a fairly high 
risk or incr^se in risk of unsatisfactory marriages in the children, 
and about 50 jwrcent, I think, would probably hit it. So/newhere in 
my memory it i bout^ual to the number of alcoholic childrelfi of 
alcoholic fathe nat half of the sons of alcoholic fathers become 
alcoholics, and i^^ut half of the kids who come from broken homes 
end up with a broken home fairly promptly after they contract 
their first marriage. t.. 
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Maybe some of the othi?r f^ple on the panel have better statis- 
tics on it than I da 

Mr. Coats. I am open to other gommente. 
' Dr. YoGMAN, I would like ti swak .o the whole* fcsue cf divorce 
and single parerthood, becaule I do think I have a different per- 
spective on it than Dr. WiljK)n, as a pediatrician seeing a very wide 
range of families, f^rhaps less stressed than thc^ deferred for |^y- 
chiatric services. ^ 

I think there is no doubt that divorce is a terrible tragedy for 
any family for everyone involved, children as well as parents. But I 
think that—and the stress is certainly. there both dwing and after 
the divorce—but I think it is imjKJrtant to point out that i^ing a 
wide range of faipilies I also e&ee a large number of familie8--in 
fact, the majority of fa^tnilies— who can and do cope quite well with 
the stress of divorce, and I see single parents who do an excellent 
^ob of raising their children, whether it be single mothers or, in a 
small number of cases, single fathers. 

The point 1 am making is that I think the small number of prob- 
lem families I end up seeing are the families that I do refer to child 
psychiatrists or adult T^Bvchiatrists, and I think we tend to see a 
different view of the world; and I think i! is imiK)rtant to bear that 
in mind. \ - 

The research - and there has lH*en- art increasing amount of re- 
search ori the effect of divorce on children and the effects* of single 
parenting in the past 10 years— and I think the most elegant re- 
search that 1 can refer you t« is a series of studies by Dr. Mavis 
Hetherington^ which suggests that there is a transitional period for 
children during alxiut a year to a year and a half after a divorce 
during which period families, most frequently mother vWio usually 
gets custody and child, are reorgqnhiing. 

What Dr, Hetherington she has also suggested is that while it is 
a much tougher job for a single parent to rear children, that there 
are some supports w<> know about, predictonB and supports that 
help those parents cope and help those parents do a better job. 

And 1 think probabfy the most critical one is economic support. 
We know that for single-jparent famihes poverty is a m^jor risk 
factor for poor outcomes after divorce. 

I think second of all, as Dr. Wilson has jalluded to, the kinds of 
(^ychol<^caI and educational supports for those famili«?s are also 
critical. And so I think that congressional prc^ams. Federal pro- 
grams like health-care benefits, medicaid prc^ams, WIC, food 
stamps, become very important in minimizing the ongoing stress 
that these families face after the tragedy of a divorce. ^ 

Mr. Coats. Thank you. 

Dr. Lamb, your statement indicates here that the average father 
in a two-parent family "^pears to spend between 15 and 90 minute 
per ciay actually intera&ing with his children, and is available be- 
tween 100 and 240 minutes a day. That is a much greater period of 
time, availability, and interaction than I was previously aware of 

It seems to me that one of the witnesses wp had in the earlier 
hearing presented some statistics from a study done by Dr. Bron- 
fenbrenner that indicated a much more severe lilnitation on the 
time of interaction between father and children. 

Would you want to comment on that? 
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' Mr. Lamb. I nientione«l those fij?\ires specifically in my testimony 
because there are twolieHefs around about how much fathers are 
involved. On the one hand, we have a growing fatherhood hype 
^ which describes fathers as doing an enormous aniount with their 
children; and on the other hand, we have people who say that fa- 
^ there are not-doing a thing with their children. And the truth is 
somewhere in the middle. 

The figures that I cited are drawn from national surveys for the 
most part. I do not know the specific daUi you are referring to; The 
" • recent Bronfenbrenner -t^tudy is one which draws exclusively 

from Syracuse, so it is a much more restricted sample,- and that 
may be why the figures differ. 

There is «n enormous variability in the actual numbers across 
studies^ As \ suggested in ny written testimony, what is striking is 
that there is remarkable consistency when you look at relative 
numbers; that is, how inuch fathers are doing relative to the 
amount that mothers are doing in the same circumstances. And I 
think, therefore, a lot of the variability is due to the way (^ple 
are defining father involvement. Some (x^ple define it much more 
p ^trictively than others, so the figures hre going to be smaller. 
Some define it rr»ore liberally, and so the figures are larger. 
- Mr Coats. Well, we kn^w that Dr. Biller has prtjbably skewed 
the results because of his mvolvement with his child, which was 
very touching, Dr. Biller, and very interesting to all of us to 
how you have combined /Our work and the parenting I commend 
you for whatever you are providing your child to allow hir^ to par- 
ticipate in this hearing without bringing down the house as mine 
would. * 

Thank you for the time, Madam Chairman.^ 

Mrs. ScHROEOER. Thank you- 

Congressman^Marriott, do you have any uuestions? 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you very much.' i apologize for lieinfc in 
and out of this bearing, but I have two other hearings I am in- 
valved in, and I wanted to come back and question the ««ritnesses 
just briefly. 

I wanted to ask Dr. Lamb, and also Dr. Wilson if you would care 
to comment, about the statistics that are out now. if there are ai\y, 
that would indicate that there is any bigger problem for families 
where the father has left by divorce, as opposed to whether he left 
to serve in Congress, or left to join the military, or just had a.job 
that took him away from the house, or was one of those }MH)pU> who 

I, only spends 15 minutes a day interacting with the kids. 

Can you comment, maybe sorting with Dr. Lamb, about the 
impact of divorce as opposed to other reasons for being absent? 

^ Mr. Lamb. There, is relatively little evidence suggesting si^cifi 

cally what the difTerenttes are. However, I thyik ^ht*re a growing 
consents that th*» efT(^^ of father al^nce do vary a great deal 
dejoending on a number df a^titudi ia! and^ circumstantial factors. 

The father who has left through divorce provides less income to 
the family^ than the one who has gone to Congress. The one who 
has gone to Congrens is still an economic support to the family and 
stitl has a status withm the fg^nily, and the relationship with the 
sponge is presumably a more positive one than in the case where 
there has tH»en a divorce. 
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All of tho5:ie circumstantial factors will ibake a difference in the 
way in which the absence is reacted to by children. As 1 su^^ted, 
we need to consider not only whether or- not father there, but 
when he is there what he is really doing, the nature of the. rela- 
tionship with the spouse, if there nas been a divorce what it was 
like before the divorce as well as subseauent to that^ how much op- 
portunity and involvement the father has with tho children both 
before and after the changed circumstances. All of those factory 
really make a difference in understanding the effects on children. 

Dr. Biller may have comments on this as well. 

Mr. Marriott, One other thing, just to ieW you my concern. I 
keep reading statistics that 52 i^reent of all marriages end in di- 
vorre, and if you marry again, the chance are 38 or 40 pi»rcent 
that that will end in divcirce as well. So we' have got a lot of kids 
out there running arc^ind, 14 million of them, living with 1 parent. 

Now, other than the fact that most of them wind up in poverty, 
which is a growing ph^omenon among single^rent famines, are 
there any problems, other than the poverty that they are faced 
Mrith? How does divorce affect children ai>d their value systems? 

Mr. Lamb. I Uiink it is very-hard to separate it from the poverty, 
because many 6f the problems that one sees in thc^ cases may be 
directly related to the impoverished circumstance^ that the family 
is subjected to as a result ofthe divorce. 

Mr. Marriott. For example, we say that when the father i^ 
gone — and I am Assuming mi^tly from divorce-'that the' house 
lacks stability, or in many cases stability is d(^ci^ased. Dr. Wilson, 
you said value judgmeints change. Kids have lower self-esteexr . 
They are more likely to get in trouble with the law. They might 
drop'out of school faster* They do not have the role model. They do 
not feel as good about themselves Tliey are angnr. 

Is this just a product of divorce or a product 6i separation in gen- 
eral? 

^ Mr. BiLLKR. We have not looked with any depth at the effects of 
t^^iiU: occupations on fathering. However, putting toother data 
from various studies leads to the. conclusion that, as Dr. Lamb 
itoted, you have to look at l»th the qualify and quantity of interac- 
tion between the father and the child. Some research reveals that 
fathers who are almost Always at home but have very little in my 
direct wav to do with their children have children who are likely to 
Iwve fairly serious problems in terms of self-esteem and interper: 
sonal adjustment. 

On the other hand, some data suggest that fathers who are po- 
tentially very nurturant and Very warm but we hardly ^sex home 
or wjth their children eVe also likely to have children who are inse- 
cure and anxious. Such fathers may show up once in a while and 
take the child on lei fantastic outing but the child does not know 
when the father is going to be back again, and the child goes 
through a cycle of disappointment an4 uncertainly. The child who 
has ahighly nurturant father but one who is rarely available tends 
to question self-adequacy and be very frustrated, to obsess why the 
father is not lnore interMte^ in spending time with him. The child 
may have a very attractive, successful adult for a parent, ^meone 
wh9 is esteemed by other nettle, but that child does riot really 
know that person. That child hears great things abotit the father 
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but nAv develop a lot of instturity and frusf-atuui as to wlutlH-r 
m> can livo up to that ^mrent's imagi- 

j^^I^ though wonomic factors art- important and ttonumicallv 
diBadvantafffd children are purticularlv likelv t<» suffer fnmi th«- ef 
lects of paternaf deprivation, we can find children with highly suc- 
cessful parents from very affluent homes who are nontheless Jwiter- 
nally deprived. In eamosmically advanta^'ed suburban areas the 
only male that many children may stH' is the mailman, or delivery- 
man Their fathers are ^one from (; in the morning and they msiv 
not be home until S nisht Their fathers mav or may not eat 
dmner with them. Many of these children see very little of their 
fathers and, particuarly, if they are youni^er children, and they are 
in luirMTy school, kindergarten, or early Mementarv school, "they 
may not see any other men with whom ihev can interact with on a 
regular basis. 

Both boys and girls need to learn how to relate with adult mules 
Many children who are paternally deprived Ixvome enmeshed in a 
cycle of difficulty in establishing intimate relationships that contin- 
ues into adult ho<Hl and interferes with the development of a stable 
family life. The experience of divorce is likely to be a family heir- 
loom that exU-nds into the next generation. Growing up with di- 
vorced parents does relate to increased risks in development, al- 
though certainly some children who have been subjected to divorce, 
and broken hoAies, strive and succeed as adults to have very stable 
positive marital and family r€*lationships. 

But in a general way there may be a kind of generation-tthgen 
eration effect relating to the divorce exp««riente not only in disiid 
vantiiged famiJies, but also among the affluent. 

* add one point? That is; I think the emotional 
state of the custodial parent is a critical variable in answtTing your 
question. If the pitrent who remains the significant caregiver for 
the child after a divorce in depressed and distraught, I think that is 
where many of the problems that you are concerned about are 
going to arise from, because that person really is the nurturing 
figure for the child. And if that parent is rt»ally emoti(»nally un- 
available as a consequence of the divorce. 1 think we can expect 
problems; and, in fact, those are the families wtiere I see thos*- 
kinds of difllculties. 

How that translates ii^to policies relates to the point"! made 
about changing our^reimbunieipent incentiVes for health insurance 
pr(«rams so that counseling services are available to thcH^e families 
to get them through that pwfod of crisis. 

Dr Wim)N. May I just add one word? I would agree with what 
has been said, but certainly there is no question that the degree of 
emotional disturbance in both homes where the familit^s are intact 
and the father is essentially absent just on a time basis and also in 
the homes where he is absent and makes u difference, that the 
enormous problenris that the children have. For instance, if you 
look at the National Instit^ptes of Health study on marihuana and 
heroin use and that sort of thing, drug addiction, m«jt of their sub^ 
jecUi came from high income families, but there was -relatively 
httle parenting in that family, and usually the mother wup dis- 
turbed, the father was disturbed and he was, gone all the time. And 
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'that was certainly true of pur studies on heroin addicts that we did 
out at l>esinKton before* ihey clased the narcotics center out there. 

There was an enormous amount of disruption the family and 
emotional instability in the family whether the fathers were there 
or absent. And that last comment is probably the most critical one; 
that the mental health of the caregivers makes an enormous differ- 
. ence iiV- whether the child grows up with terrible scar^ or whether 
they grow up with Bome minor little scratches. 

Mr. MAAdoo. I would just like to add one comment, because 1 
agree with everything; and that is. I think sometimes you have to 

auestion the assumption that divorce is bad. I train social work stu- 
ents at the Master's level, and they go into family' service agen- 
' cies, and sometimes the best thing for the enlotional stability of 
that family is for that family to be helpetl to separate in a way that 
is* the least destructive way po^tble. 

/ Something happens between two ixKjple when they get together, 
dnd they just cannot do it. So I think you have to always under- 
stand that divorce is not always bad either for the husband, for the 
wife, fon-ftie children or for all fk'ople c-oncerned. And 1 think that 
we have* to allow that kind of position for families, that they may 
have gotten toge^er for the wrong reasons. You know, we all 
sometimes like to think that we get married for the movie reasons, 
and sometimes we fonjet about that people hav*? deficiencies that 
they hide, and that they do not share with one an«ither. 

So I just wanted to add that to broaden your j*rspective; that 
■ divorte may lead to the stability of the family over time, and after 
a year's period of time problems could go away under certain cir- 
cumstances. Ortainly we might to talk about making sure that 
' this Family is not economically insecure, because we know that eco- 
nomic insecurity causes the instability of these families. 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you very much 

Mrs. ScHROKDER. Thank yt)U very much. 

C/ongreseman Wolf. 

Mr. WoLT. Thank you. Because of our time problem, I have sev- 
eral questions 1 will not a^ik right now. 

It seems to me that all of you indicated that an individual can be 
in the home physically, but not really be there. Sometimes the 
person comes home from a job at » at night, eats dinner out of the 
microwave oven, and doesn't seem to have anything to offer the ' 
family members. Going to bed, getting up, and Parting another day 
becomes a routine. 

The study that Mr. Cxjatis referred to. which I have seen, said 
thai 'the average fatht- r spends 'M seconds a day with his infant. 
These fathers were in the house, doing the things thev do, like 
watching television, but the interaction with their children was 
negligible. .... 

1 don't want to start a debate, but what is your reaction to thiU.' 

Mr. Lamb. t>juld 1 comment on that study? That is the study 
with the total of 10 infants. U was done now 15 or 20 years ago. It 
is a very old study with a very small siimple with very limited data 
. in which fathers did not know that these data were going to be 
used in any way. It was actually a study of the language develop- 
ment of the child. The child* had a microphone around its neck 
through which the paternal vocalizations were recorded. Thus the 
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data refer only to vocal interactiau. And perhaps nicn-'t inijHJrtunt, 
and the reason why I do not it as a particularly inifwrtant 
study is that the :i7-second figure is an arithmetic tmpossibihty 
given the datii in the study 

Mr. Wolf That may be, and if you have any more iniormation, I 
would appreciate rtfceivinK it 

I believe the ^hairwoman mc^ntioncd the phenomenon regarding 
machoism and how to \>e a success under these terms. That is you 
work, you leave the house before anybtxiy else in the neighborhood 
is up, you get your r^^per before anybody, vou come into work, you 
- run, you jog, you do your job, you c6me home at 9 Things I Ike this 
prove you are really a succes^s along with owning a bi^; Lincoln, or 
a Cadillac iind takings a vacation at Eastertijtie down in the islands 
where no one else is. v 

I believe we are se^*ing more of this syndrome today My father 
was home more —he was a (K>Hceman in Philadelphia—than ffank- 
ly I think I have been home in my current job I would like to see 
anythmg you have on this subject x 

I agr<*e with almost everything all of you have said, but ail of 
you have told us~and I do not think you wen* aski^d to tell us any- 
thing dinerent~-what the problejii is I would like to si*i' maybe if 
efich of you can reflect on what you^ave heard from the others 
and give your suggesticms to the committee or jus! a letter to me. 
What do you suggest that we in the C\?ngress do? 

Someone suggesU^d we have very little authority I believe you 
may be right. This C<jngress has become irrelevant on many of the 
issuers that are facing the country. 

But what do you think this committee can do? f would '^ke to see 
your propi^als or recommendations And again. 1 apprwiate your 
time, I think you have all been great, and I apprtn^iate it very 
much. 

Mrs. Sc-iiROKDER Thank you. 
Congress woman Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson. I realize we are under severe time constraints 
now, so I will just make a couple of comments^ too, one of which is 
a question. Is there additional information available on the influ- 
ence of divorce m a conflict resolujign twi and it.s effect in t^rms 
ot children of divorced parents? 

In other words, one ,of the things that I have \^t\ concerned 
about iH the effect on teenagers particularly of divorce and it* mes- 
sage that the problem is unresolvable and you should walk away 
from it And it has been my impression and my pe sonal observa- 
tion from a number of situations in which I have been quite closely 
involved that it is very difficult then to get these kids in high 
school to really work for an A rather than a B, to stav involved in 
an extracurricular activity where (here are interpersoiial problems. 
You know, it is hard for them to sort of tough thmgs out. 

Is there any documentation of that? 

Ir. BitxER. Yes; there is some. You could call what you are talk- 
mg about sort of a quitting syndrome The Wallerstein and Kfelly 
research provider the mc^t relevant data from a longitudinal per- 
spective. WalleiiBti?in and Kelly studied families in which the chil- 
dren were at different ages when their parents got divorced, and 
reported a variety of reactions related to developmental stagas. 
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However, all the children, no in«itter what their age and no matter 
how badly their parents' marriagtfs were going, s^med to be sad 
and upset, in their initial reaction to the divorce. Some of them re- 
gresss^d, seme of them acted out, and some of them seemed to give 
up. Although with tiir.e many of the children ^em^ed to able to 
reorgani^ their liv^. ; * , * . 

Generally, if parents have not become divorced iw?fore their chil- 
dren have reached adolescence, even though the children will typi- 
cally have a very t^vere reaction to the actual divorce, the litera- 
ture suggests that they may not he as much at risk iruiheir long- 
term development as are children whose parents became divc^rced 
when they were very young. The older child or adolescent may 
have more of a capacity to understand the divorce and realize that 
it was not his responsibility. 

Mrs. Johnson. Excuse me. We have so little time. But if you 
have information from studies that you would like to send to me, I 
would be very interested In that, and whether that tool is trans- 
ferred to othe. situations. 

Then 1 just want to mention one other thing. Df. Lamb, in your 
testimony you conclude by saying: "In other words, families need 
options, not mandates. / Dr. Yeoman, in your testimony you 
conclude with the fact i) - en need to be able to make personal 
choices regarding fatherh,, , and that our goals should be to make 
it easier to make these choic*es. 

What I hear, and the othe* thing 1 wanted to correlate that with. 
Dr. Yogman, is your analysis of the kinds of things that have an 
impact— stress and job loss, time, mother's wishes, and a lot of 
what you have all been sayin*?. 

What I hear you saying in the analysis is the working man's 
problem in developing a Bound relationship with their children is 
precisely the problem a working woman has, so it really is not a 
matter of the sex; it is a matter of managing conflicting responsi- 
bilities and particularly the time impact of those responsibilities. 

And I just wonder if— Mr. Wolf was saying do you have any sug- 
gestions for what we can do And outside of coveritig counseling 
through health insurance, which I do think is important, it has 
struck me in the course of these hearings that one of the things we- 
very much need to be doing is to be educating people to make these 
choices. 

And I gurss it was you, Dr Yogman, who brougtit out now the 
enormous involvement of fathers in c^ldbirth. You know, why can 
we not do something like the birthing classes that have worked to 
get men involved, to use that as a time also to begin talking about 
parenting, about shared time, about shared resources, and about 
conflict and divorce, and it: impact? You know, where in society 
should we begin looking ^o least provide the materials, at least 
begin the educating prcxress? 

Dr. YcHiMAN. 1 thmk as soon as iKissible, prenatally, fkwitpartumt 
and continuing on, l^cause 1 t^nk there are different phasejs of 
children's needs, different issues that parents are presentifd with. 
And I think parents really need the kind of education and support 
systems that you are talking about. 

So I applaud your recommendations. I think they are critical. I 
think that we even have to go back in time into school systems and 
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{five pwple—give school-age children a sense of what children and 
babies are all atK)ut, 1 think, increasingly we are seeing people, not 
thinking carefully enough gAk^uI the impact and responsibility of 
having children. And 1 think that to the degree that we can help 
people develop a sense of responsibility and a sense of realistic ex- 
pectations about the requirements that children place on parents, 
we will help parents and children get olT to a better start. Once 
that decision is made, I think we can do a lot with regard to educa- 
tion to at least separate the issue of marit4il stiibility from the issue 
of responsibility for children. 

Mr. McAdoo, Congi^esswoman Johnson, I would just like to make 
a comment here. It seems to me that the public sector and the pri- 
vate sector ne<^ to take some time out and maybe develop some 
high-level conference on what kind of society we would like to 
have, what future kinds of employment is going to be available for 
our people in the society. 

As you have probably been noticing in the newspaf^rs and in the 
newsreels, the problems we have had in. tr>ing to retrain fathers 
whose jobs have become obsolete and all the kinds of problems that 
go along with that. And what we really need to do— and it cannot 
be d(me just by Government; it has to Ih? done by public and pri- 
vate initiative— is to begin defining what kind of roles and jobs we 
are going to have in the future and hmv should we b^in as a socie- 
ty setting prioritises and training for those. Ix^ause I think that 
bears a lot on what you are talking about. It just cannot be done by 
one thing. 

Mpj. eloHNS«N. I think the import of mv question -and I will con- 
clude after this because I know we reahy are prt^ssed for time—the 
next witm^s apparently has a plane to catch. 

But I guess what I am asking of you, you know, as you do yotir 
work, is if you could spot individual programs, you know, that you 
think if we fed the right information into, if we began to educate 
the people who work at that point in our society, to acquaint them 
with some of the literature about the stagers, sort of like we ha- e 
done a lot of work in terms of educational development, what are 
the stiiges of learoing, \ 

Now, there is some pretty good work on what are the stages of 
dealing with separation and divorce, both for children and fyr par- 
ents. You know, who is out there doing that work? How could we 
belter spread the word? 

So I am asking really in terms of not such a cosmic sense but 
concretely, how should vvc be altering our priorities in the expcmdi- 
ture of public funds to begin addressing these problems more effec- 
tively. 

So I thank you. 

Mrs, ScHKOKOKR Thank you ail very much 

Dr. Biller, we would be rennss if we did not ask for the nanu- of 
your son since this is his first congressional appearance. 
Mr. Bil!1:r. Benjamin. 

Mrs. SetijioEDER Benjamin, are very delighted with his first 
congres!iionaI appearance. 

Thank you all very much. We really thank the panel very much 
for their time and efTort and patience this morning. 
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And we now move on to panel 4. Panel 4 wins the award for the 
most patience. You will testify about programs that addr^ father 
ateence and involvement. The setting for your testimony has been ^ 
framed by the previous witness^. 

We flrst have David B^hlmann, who is the chairman of the Na- 
tiwial Collaboration for Youth, and eiiecutive vice pr^ident of the 
Big Brothers/Big Sisters of America in Philadephia, 

Then ym will hear firom Jam^ Levine and Debra Klinman of the, 
fatheriiood project of the Bank Street Collie in New York, and ^ 
Rev, Herman Heade, who is the national director of uriba^n affairs 
and churdi relations for the PrisKm Fellowship of Washington, D.C. 

We are very impressed with this distinguished paneL Thank you ^ 
m much for ^our being here and waiting. 

Let us begm. If all of you can summarize, we will put your entire 
statement in the rea)rd. I know you are probably getting hungry, 
so let us move right ahead, I^vid Bahlmann, Icil us start with you, 

STATEMENT OF DAVID W. BAHLMANN, CHAIR, NATIONAL COI^ 
LABOIUTION FOR YOL^H. AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BIG 
BROTHERS/BIG SISTERS OF AMERICA, PHILADELPHIA, P^, 4. 

Mr, Bahi^mann, Thank you very much. And I sincerely appreci- 
ate your particular attention. I know that this has been a very dif- 
ficult day for you, 

I am Uavid Bahlmann. I am the executive vice president of Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters pfi? America, and also, as you have indicared, 
have the privilege of sfrving as t'^ie chair now of the National Col- 
laboration for Youth, A 

I am also, Congre^woman Johnson, the person who had to make 
theiriane, and I wilUell you that that is by us ngw. And it was my 
feeling that it was more importcmt that we spend the time neces- 
sary to do this appropriately and give you a chance to ask ques- 
tions and hopefully, if we do not know the answers, we will be abk^ 
to find out in some of those areas, 

So^i do not want that be a consideration in the next few min- 
utes, particularly with my colleague who I am aware have tome of 
the finest programr in the country, because that is the point of the 
panel, to try to talk about what are some of the programs today 
that are trying to deal with some of th^e issues. And more impor- 
tantly, to help to ^Stve as repositories for some of the rasearch of 
the people that yo^ have talked "alK>ut here today. 

1 think if is important that we start our discussion in this par- $ 
ticular panel with an understanding that tlie things that you have 
heard here this morning and the acc^ that you have had t9 some 
^.the people, pa^icularly the doctors, and the General, and the # 
other prc^ams that have been discu^ed of course are the heart 
and soul of the things that we are involved with on a day-to-day 
basis. 

• We all deal with what we call the state of the art in terms of 
service delivery, and as such, we are dei^ndent not only on their 
research capabilities and on the day-to^iay activities and studies 
that tl^y cmiduct, but also on the ability of them to translate that 
work through our i»rofe»ional stafTis and our vdiunteer stefTs into 
day-to-day activity that translates into service for famili^ 
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. Specifically, as you are aware, I hofit'. the National Collaboration 
lor Youth IS composed of 14 national volunteer youth-serving orga- 
nizations, and m our written document, Representative Schroeder 
It contains tne membership, but I think it is membership that is 
very well knoWn to all of you here in the room. In fact, as I look up 
here, several of our very star members of the organizations are rep- 
resented by these panelists t^at we are working with today 

As such, th^ collaboration organizations collectively now serve ^f) 
million young people under the age ol 19. which represents about 
one-third of all young people in that group in the country 

More importantly, the National Collaboration for Youth is an af- 
linity group of the national assembly, national voluntary health 
and social welfare organizations, which is 'dl members strong, and 
through additional members and through additional programing 
represents nearly 50 million people across the country 

What we would like to do in the next couple of minutes in our 
discussion, rather than use the actual paper that we have present- 
ed for you, IS to make you aware that first of all, these organiza- 
tions reprtsent, on ah average, about 70 years of service. And there 
IS one th ng about that particular concept in that we have had the 
opportunity to learn both the pros and cons, and grow, and build a 
building framework on that experience. And in doing that, we hope 
to be able to provide now the kinds of programs in a number of' 
areas that we think will deal with this particular subject 

Specifically, our youth area of National Collaboration deals with 
vrA^u ' *^"«?4onaU employment, health, recreation, and family 
life. Millions of the ^oung people that we now serve come froni 
homes where fathers are absent. In the case of n.y particular 
agency. Big Brothers /Big Sisters of America. !I5 percent of our cli- 
entele are from what is now we refer to as the parent-absent con 
-cept. because, of course, none of us ore single parent concepts at 
all; we were always the product of two parents, even if we were 
test-tube oriented. 

But whatever the conditions are. there is now a learning situa- 
tion tor our service community that says that they have different 
needs than what was referred to before as the nuclear family And 
1 think that is a point that we want to make here 

Dr. Biller and several others made it. and we want to underline 
It. there is nothing pathological in any way about the single-parent 
or parent-absent concept. It simply has different kinds of manifes- 
taf jon.s to It It h.'is in it very specific needs in terms of service de- 
livery, and that is what we attempt t»^deal with 

Now in those I would like to give you s<nne brief examples, par- 
ticularly from the agencies in Collaboration for Youth, to give you 
an idea of the .scope of what we are talking aliout 

Of course the organization known as Bovs' Club of Aifterica is 
well known across this cot Mtry. serving in l.KHJ community type 
programs nearly 1 million >oungsters at a given time. The demo^ 
graphic profile of the Boys Club memlH-rship indicates that It; per- 
cent of those.boys currently come from single-parent families with 
a vast, majority of those ty^M- youngsters headed by a woman in 
that family. 

In that particular situation I think it is important to know that 
Hoys Clubs and C.irls Clul« acrus.^ the country now serve a myriad 
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of situations, and 43aany of them on a collaborative effort. At tht^ 
organizations* recent annual conference held during the National 
Year of the Child, the Boys' Club of America specifidilly addre^ied 
the issue of. single-parent families in ^ variety of ways, including 
facilitating peer-counseling situations which match well-adjusted 
children bmn single-parent families with th<^ exfHi'riencing diffi- 
cuit3' in adapting to the situation, establishing parent-support 
groups, developing parenting classes, and a myriad of othi-r activi- 
ties. 

The ^ext organization counts Reprem?ntative Schroeder as one of 
its star alumni and carriers, and of course I am referring to Girl 
Scouts of the U,S.A., which you have long been involved in. And, of 
course, I had^he privilege of watching you on TV as you wore your 
badge sash across you. But as we all smile at that, I think we all 
realize the true significahc^ of the message you were giving, and 
that IB that you had an opportunity as a young per^n, and now as 
a volunteer, and an adult to see the real validity of some of the 
tenets that are delivered in programs such as that. 

A longstanding influence on so many hundreds of young women, 
the Girl Scouts currently are very much aware of this changing 
structure of the once traditional nuclear family and have a number 
of programs that I think might be significant for our dis^russion 
today, ^ 

For example, in upstate New York the Girl Scout Council has re- 
ceived a grant to provide weekend activities for single parent/chil- 
dren family units— underline units. They are not just in the isola- 
tion of the child but the single-parent family unit dealing with the 
whole scope of activities there. The prc^ram has also proven to be 
popular with fathers who see their children, and imrticularly their 
daughters, only on weekends. That gives us a whole different per- 
spective. * 

(^incidentally. Girl Scouts have observed that it appears that 
single^parent family parents spend more of their leisure time with 
their children than the parents in the nuclear family, a point just 
discussed by our prior panel. And if this is studied further and ana- 
lyzed, it may well become one of the factors that Girl Scouts are 
using in their recruitment of leaders. 

In the program known as Campfire, of course, you are aware 
that from its traditional days of being just a girls' serving agency it 
has now gone coeducational, and rather than having an all-female 
organization, the leadera are now both men and women. They are 
oft^n paired together as positive role models. Some Campfire coun- 
cils have often a course called Tm Feeling Fine, which deals with 
the positive aspects of the child, particularly tho^ that have come 
through the traumatic separation in a family. While not specifical- 
ly geared toward the single-parent children, Campfire hs^ deter- 
mined that 70 percent of its participants in the stress management 
course are from a single-parent hom^. 

Tlie Boy Scouts of America deal with a significaM« area that is 
important to my agency, and that is the aspect of providing role 
models, and what many of these orsanizaticms are able to do, imr- 
ticularly in a number of their programs. In their Cub Scout pro- 
gram for younger boys the Boy Scouts have focused on family-ori- 
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ented programs which recognize a variety of fumily structures, in- 
cluding the single-parent family. 

United NeighborhocKi Onters of America, which represents set- 
tlement houses and community centere throughout the country, 
has a rather unique, multigenerotional ^rvice^elivery concept be- 
cause of Its ability to match yo^ng and elderly within its settle- 
ment houses, and they use the young people to provide friendly vis- 
iting services, shopping, esport services for the elderly. But in turn, 
the elderly models, of course, provide efficient role models for their 
child counterparts. 

In the case of the Girl Scouts of America, their staff instructors 
have now gone extensivel^^n the area of making a concerted effort 
to have males on their stafT-I hpard Dr. Biller when he talked 
about the Imited number of male teachers, particularly in the ele- 
inentary level and the kindergarten level/-and also to serve as ef- 
fective role models for their young womeif in ttsrms of other wrvice 
deliveri^. - g 

They have a number of special programs, one called Coping With 
Divorce, which is a model project at Portsmouth, Va.. which is in 
rorvunction with a family service ag^^ncy there. Also in Sarasota, 
^.1 L counseling services within the Girls' 

Club. They have fi^ program known as Kids Can Cope which is from 
Arlington, Tex., and it deals with preadolescent children where 
they actually wrote a book about coping of which the issue of di- 
~ vtorce was raised. 

In our own particular agency. Big Brothers/Big Sisters'of Amer- 
ica, now celebrating its Hflth year of ser\'ice to youngsters, and as 
we indicated, we currently^fierve upwards of 100,000 in terms of ac- 
-tually matched youngst^ and another 100,000 screened ancLpn 
waiting lists, 95 percent^f whom are from the parent-absent con- 
cept. 

In doing that we provide a signiHcant otJier or role model for the 
young ter H to 5 hours a week on the basis of allowing the young- 
ster and the adult to devfli^ their relationship around activities 
which are common to them and their environment. 

The unique 1-tc^ service capability of course is not really unique 
at all because that is really the relationships that special people 
and friends have writh them. I think it is probably no secret to 
many of you on this panel that Representative Coats is still a big 
brother and has been involved with this program for some time, as 
have a number of Members of Congress, and of course, his involve- 
rnent as a volunteer in that organization has include! serving as 
the president of his .agency at the local community, and very im- 
portantly, in other significant areas here in the congressional area. 

I was particularly impressed and pleased to hear your question of 
what we can do as a group here, and I think that is important that 
you first recognize in laying the foundation you have asked the im 
rportani immtion, and that is, that this is a relevant it^ue that 
fjaeeds to be addre^ed. Many times that does not get that kind of 
dominance that is necessary, and you h^ve done that. 

Second, I think to be critical of the state base of knowledge, you 
raised the question earlier. Representative Wolf, about a study that 
is many year« old and draws a lot of attention about seconds 
and ^me of that kind of thing. 
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• V/ell, the thinK we want to make you aware of is the report that 

we gave this morning to Representative Coats that we will provide 
to each of you. Big Brothers/Big Sistere has receAtly received a 
grant from the Hodd Foundation in Texas to work with the Univer- 
■ sity of Texas School of Social Wprk in Aiu»feifi~tittiioitr agencies as 

we train our caseworkers across the country. ^ • 

Out of that particular model project has -come a paper now enti- 
. tied "The Single-Parent Family," which I gave to Representative 

Coats this morning, which has a number of salient factora in it, one ^ 
of which> an analogy of the annotated bibliography and the other 
references of the more than 400 studies that have been done on 
father-absence concepts. . r . ^ j 

The thing we waiit to bring *o your attention is ot Ibose 41HI stud- • 
ies, we think really at this p6int only 60 of them were methodologi- 
cally sound. In short, be critical in what you are given and analyace. 
Do not just buy the concept of labels. The particular significance is 
cause-and-efffect relationship. 

¥«8, we believe there are many correlations that can be drawn, 
buf«to say that one is a cause and effect of another is very, very 
difficult. We will make this report available to you. It attempts to 
discuss mosrt of the studies that have been available through the ^ 
last 2 years. It gives you a copy of the materials that we use as the • 
instructors and some of the problems and pc^itive factors of the 
'one-parent famil>, and together with the participants' materials. 

The last thing I would like to do in clt^ing my remarks is some- 
thing that Representative Coats asked me to do because he thinks 
' ^ maybe that it might give you a little different perspective. 

I have had dn opportunity today to really witness some of my 
own development. I am one of your kids. My parents divorced when 
^ I was 1 year old. I never saw" my father again until I was My 
mother did not marry again until I was away in college. , „ . 
It originally started because my father went off to the beeond 
. World War, and I was then taken across the country to live with 
my mother, and my grandmother, and my great-aunt, so Uiat at 
whatever age I would be, I would be the oldest male in my family. 

The thing that was significant, and I think maybe one of the 
things that needed to be discussed here, was I was fortunate 
enough at the age of 5 to be able to interact with a volunteer who 
is the concept irtodel of a Big Brother, and he gave me a sphere of 
int^}^tion in my own thoi^his and my own relationships in a con- 
text to let me understand a little bit about what I was about, about 
what I was capable of. but more importantly, the reality that » had ^ t 
the ability to fail, that I could tee it all up and risk everything and 
tomorrow" the Sun was still going to come up, and I had a chance txj 
take part in that, whatever was appropriate for me 

The reason I think it was significant was he was a lawyer and, ot 
course, gave me the role model to mavbe do that I then became 
later a district attorney, was involved particularly initially as a 
deputy prosecutor in juvenile cotirt. I have probably tried 50<»u to 
6.(MHI cases of this nature. And as my mother referred to it, I never 
lear ned the basic premise that there are somf things you cannot do 
anything about, so we run around banging our heads on the wall 
My wife and I took 26 of these kids home. We have adopted 
seven of them. And I think in that context we have seen the opr^i- 
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A ,T P"«':f™i' yo" are going to hear about, be- 
fi S« ? ^^"^ talked about, can give to And that is that 

in tHe I children we adopted and in the other 20 or so that we were 
f fE"" have had the chance to really experience most 

of the kinds of trauma that you talk about. A good share of them 
came from father-absent situations, but in fact, <hey were from 
jmrenting structures that were at least adequate if riot better than 

:I12L"*u ""i*' "^^^ another, there were conditions of 

stress that were workea out. 

We have had youngsters, very frankly, that were involved in 
drug abuse, alconolics, there were burglaries, robbery, rape run- 
away, arson. They range in age now from Al down to ft. We have 
^four youngsters that are retarded and handicapped 

But the ope thing we learned in all of it was the great capacities 
of our social service community and our professionals to follalw^ 
rate and work together. The system does allow for it. It is an excit- 

InStlrfu ' lu ^ P^""* °^ ^^^"^ programs. But more impor- 

tantly, the reality that we are now recognizing that it is an evolv- 
ing process and that we have iht> capability to work with one an- 
other to solve that is perhaps the greatest thing that stimulates aH 

AVe pre always motivated, I think, by Pogo s old statement that 
w^» are overwhelmed by insurmountable opportunities. We think 
that this w kmd of an opportunity right now that gives us chance 
to really make a difference in the lives of one another, and we 
think that is a great chance. 

(Prepared statement of David W. Bahlmann follows:) 

^'s^i^'^Slr''^^^^*!"' * Kxr. 1.T.V1: Vhe Pms.dknt or Bk. 

rosTiJlI^ AmKHK A. ANU t-HAlK O, THK NATIONAL lkMXA«mATM»N 

mornirifi I'm David W Rjhlmann, Executive Vict- Pr«*ident of hiu Bnith 
ite impact upon th« fflimly. and m ^rtictilar. t he child 

iMirS!?'lL«IL"„TT^*'**''^ changing so rapidly from the traditional two 

• d^S,dS«n^ ^r, BinBlt -parent family head that accural* un- 

bSn in ll^iinfvi^iLSrir^ Percent "f th*- children 

K-«n J I «"g^P»^t l^MB** sometime during their first IH ymn^ of 

„V l/r^^^f "^TS^i »0, percent in the last dectOe. Of The million Sen 
in the United States, 12.6 million, or roughly 20 percent, are livinK with a 

St DeS^^i?*:^"^'"'^''**"^-'!!?*'"*^-^**^^ faiher-alSnf h^iOJ^ Fortt 
eight percent are by reauon of divorce. 2« percent are through separation 17 neV- 
cenl live with never married mother* and Llpercent are thm^XS ^ 

m^lT^.^^^.".^"^*^ that children from on^porent homes show lower achievi-- 

hi^ff*!l["*" school more often. laU- to school more often, and may 
1^ problems than do their peen. Studii* have not concluded that 
JS.-^*"™!**^* ^ caused by the change in family status, but Vath^rsu,^ 
n ******* f performance and faWiily status 
Robert & Allew, in on article Entitled "Childrwn From Single-Parent Home« " • 
ofTep insighi mU, why these children from single-parent hom^ shSTwr 
t^'SZ^ ""L^^ r^«»^th«n do thefr p^rB fmm^ 

^renthom^ Generally, he rtatee, the cliUd in a single^parent «t«me will Iwve 

An'n^^KJJto""*- f"'"™ Si««i*^Pi.n.nt IWm<" Today's Ed«:«tio«: J0«2-J%:j 
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more to deal with thiid>;*t the lohh of u parent or temporary sejKiration from the 
purent. In Oie case «rf divorw. numy of tht problunw ciU-d may bt- the result of mi- 
Iwppiness ut fctne thut began brfore the pari-nts' seiMrat ... 

Another caus** of st>«B often inherent in either divorce or d»?«th, he continmss, m 
the loss or reduction of incotne. In many twoparen* homes, both f^rents iriust work 
simply to mnr tlw Wis When one parent is absent, tlie single inrome remuiniiiK 
mi^ suiipoit the same fumily. minus one In 1981, more than nine million b!iP|?le 
motii^ had incomes bekm Qtn poverty level. These famili»» mutrt imeo move into 
less enpensive housing and a«ijust to a different Ufe^yle The child may m-ed to 
cbanfie^'hoohj. make new friends, all stnws-evokimj situations. Furttwr, this 
duced income may mvvent a parent, from hiring a babv»itter or senduiB the child to 
a day care «»nter. Unless a relaUve or some aRency helps out. the child may oeconw 
part of an ever-increasing number known as "hitchkey children. Umsipervjsed. 
tht^e chiWren must prematurely bear the responsibiliiy for canns for theiwSelves 

The child in a nit«de-pareni home also suffere increased preiiwire through the Iosh 
of some or all contact with the absent parent. L-Jte the child, a parent will grieve 
after either a bereavement or divorce. In btrueiling with their own enw^wns anfl 
needs, they are «rft«i less effective parents. Children who have seen a pM*nt die or 
have suffered thrt»HJ*> « divorce often lock the knowledge or emotionul resouraw 
that wouM help them be«in to with these experienos A child must often draw 
conclusions about these changes utaag the little information he/she haii,glettned 
from eavesdropping, incomplete explanations, biutsed reports, even fantasie» Uftfor- 
innately, such conclujaons are generally inaccurate and often fnght^'ning to Uie 

^ Mr Alters ctmcludes that the child who is living with om- parent, then, may find 
more or different challenges in life than the child living with two A« these childrciri 
grow in numbers, *«> must wir sensiUvity to their situation. The concerns and needs 
of one iKirent children jnu^ be faced now and in new and better ways. ... 

Our Nation's ymith^rving agencies have the opportunity to take the lead, 
thrt^h their variwis pr<«rani«. in taaisting children from father-abw^nt hom^ to 
handle the challanges presented to them in a manner which allowH them to grow 
and mature to healthy, productive adults. . 

Big Brothers/Big SiBters of America is a national iMmprofit youth organization ot . 
ferifut a unique service. This service is based on a oue^tfrwie friendship between an 
ttdult volunte^ and a echool-age child from a one penwtit home who neette 
extra adult attrition. Each <rf our volunteers makes a comnuti^ent to spend three 
to six hours a week for at teost a year with a little bn*her or ewter, casing, sharing 
experiences, and listening to the child's concerns The frieiKteh.p develops through 
mch commonpUicc acUvities as taking a walk, baking cookies, or building » « 
airplane When posed «gai»« the i-.rreasingly complex and ^f^^ j^^^^' 
wri^. the senffltWity and simplicity of these retaUonfrhips ran provide tlw balance 
foTa child ti grow into a healthy, oroduc^ve adult "fhe friendbhip of u 
mature adult is an necessary as food to a chiia's growth and 

younw^tors. handicapped by their environment, never expenence the trust that sucn 

'^^otlSl^'SSfffrom a one parent home needs a big brother or a big sister. Many 
can rely on tmditkmal extemled family support Bystems But for an estimated one 
fifth of these children, there are no such supports. Single parents who must work 
and maintain the houaehoM. and who oflen have rnore than one ^^iW. m»y have 
the time and energy to fulfill Uwir needs. Increasing numbers of concerned paftent* 
are seeking this kSd of support, recognizing that a big brother or big s.sU^ is not a 
SSSTpanmi but an cui. lielp a child through a difficult penod «nd the 

^''xhSr^iJtehSfe'JLfidenre in the Big Brothers/Big SiiAets approach. For al^ 
- though the friendships are informal, they are aipported by tramed prolessional staff 
at ewh of our agencies. Each match is carefully screened and supervised 
vei^inning. The family's needs, the child's interest, and tN-^^""**^'.^ 
arf penality are taken into consideration in making ^^^b^st p«*^l»^tx:^ 
Om^ a match is made, goals are set and regubr contwis mamtwned betvwien the 
SSi? ^hSd volunt^rand agency -staflT Adult volunteers he«»me ava'l"bj- 
S^Lgh pers<;nal inquiry, through media recruitment and referral f^rom o1 her v^ 
untmrs> OiiWren are referred frwn social service agencie*. the juvenile juhtt* 
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hc«ii"^^"'^^ delitiqui'ficy and emotional probl<'fn*i. and iirt-parinj^ thildrfn tor adult 

Furthermore, it w a c^t-^fTectivi- nipthod. berth in hutnaii and ttunonik tcrmsi 
iy^i?!^"^*^ ? ^^^^ ^ ^^'^^ ^" wmpiiflwn. it £i^X^ taxpayers 

• fi^v'ICL. entertJ into the juvenile justice svyfem and from $IH,<MH> to 

$h.>,0(Ml a year for inHtitultonaii^^iiion. . 

The normal troubles of childhood, if badly handled or ii^nonnl. can develop into 
botncthuig more venom Bi^ BrotherN/B^ Sisters give the kind of additional Hup^ 
portjve. mature friendship a child needs in gettini; over tho«e ixm^h Rfhit^ 

In working to meet tbe^ needs. Big Brothers/Big Sinten^ ol America has become 
tne fo£^ growing youth serving orgunizutiorf in the United Stato* From ilH bet^n- 
I'*. »nore than 45(> local agencies, serving more than 

1 W,iMK) children ucroHM country 

Tliite far I have described to you wme of the wayt* in which Big firothen^/Big Sif- 
ters oT Amenca Ker\'e 3rouhg people who come from homeH where iher^ is no father 
presi-nt. But I want you U) know that Big Brothem/Big Sisters does not act alone in 
thiK area. There exists in this country a vast network of voluntary human service 
orKanixatKHn^ whicW provide significant support and growth-producing experiences 
for young people and thtMr families in the large citii^. small towns and rural arwis 
of every Htate in thw country The;^ operate in the befti American tradition, respon- 
sive to local community need«, with the guidance local community boardb and 
councilw. Under their aegm. their services frequently lombine the best profe«siomil " 
iM'lp with the use of millions of voluntei-rs who believe in neighbors helping neigh- 
bore. They are supfxirted with privaU' funds— a combination of membenaiip iues,. 

i!" ^^^^^ ren^^red and charitable contributions Thev supplement s« rvici« of J 
fered by government, and they are the source of many of the mowf signinuint inno- 
vationH m human Kervice. 

I have the privilegt? of jier\'ing a« the chair of the National C ollaboration for 
Youth, which iH compoml of 14 national, voluntary voulh^erving organizatioii.s, 
under whoju- auspici*» many of thetse Idail community eftortft are conducted Collab<i- 
ration organizations collectively serve more than 2.1 million young people under the 
age of 19, one third of all young people in that age group in this country. You will 
recc^'rt^ on the attached lint of collaboration member*, mmt of the organizations 
of which I Hpeak, since they have played such an important pfirt in America fci hi«tf>- 
ry, and so many Americans have bm^involved with th^ over the yearw. On the 
fiv(mige. these organLeatio.iH t^ve servHNibiH country for oter 70 years. 
. , K C<rflaborati<wi for Youth is an affinity group of the National Af^m 

b^- of National Voluntary Health and Social Welfare Organizations. Inc.. an even 
broader network of voluntary human service agencies Thirty-one national organizii- 
tKmb cutrently belong to the nutitnial assembljflVvhich provides tfiem with a frame- 
work for conimunicatiw and cooperation denigr^ to enhance the capacity <k each 
organization to accomplish iu own gualft and (4ijective», Thniugh their community- 
bathed afTiliates in every State and some foreign countries, a^embly organizations ' 
have an individual meml|erBhip of or provide servicf^ to more than U\ million 
Amencans. ^ 

The mitional youth-serving organ iasat ions which "^re part of thin voluntary hum^in 
service network address the needs of vouth in many area^i Vocational, tfducational, - 
employment health, recreation, and fan|ily life MillionB of t-he young people they 
iserve come from homew wherp fathers absent In many im^tamt^, th«* organi- 
st ions have wpetific prc^ramM aimed at young people who live in single-fMirent 
homeb But their servicen go well jeyond HUth targeted prt^ramn. AH thej^e orga 
nizatiwiti rei^nize the vast divereitv in the family Htructure; their prc^amii are dje- 
veloped in the context of an overall commitment tu be teMpofisive lo ^ucb diversity 
and by tl^ir very nature, offer imwirtiint rt^^rces to the young people we are ad 
dreeing here Let me give you a few examp](»i of the work tht^w organizations do. 

The core ol the Boy« Club** of America programi^ inciudes the provision of positive 
role models for the over one million boys that they mrve each year The dem^raph- 
ic profile of the boys ciub|yfnembership indHate* lhat 4^ percent c»f the boys served 
come from single^partnit mmilies. with the vast majority head#d by wona^n. The 
boys clubs of Ameriai has found that boys from singli^parent homes use their serv- 
ices m the small t^iwns as well as in the major cities of this aiuntry*. At the organi 
ziition « annual conference held during the International Year of the Child, the Bovs 
Clubs of America specifically addressed the issue of single parent familk>s in a vanV 
ly of ways. incl«ding facilitating peer counseling situations which match virell adjust- 
ed children from single-parent families with those experiencmg difficuity in Mnpt- 
ing to the situation; establif^ing parent support groups; de^-etoinng parenting d^ta^ 
es; and otht-r activities ~ 
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Th« CTirl Scouts thf It S A, a long i^tiinclinu iftJl^ittnci* on ko many hutifln«dK of 
young women, m ait^o very much awan- of iYw chan/ing structure of the once tradt- 
tionul nuckw family In both ilteit proforumming and cirl scout leack-r t^ummg. the 
Girl ScoutAj ttr€» maktt^ the apprppriote a4iu«tmcntt^ in i .••-t^ilion of the imrreuHing 
number of wii|?k?-parent fumiUi^ For inHtance. letuierH an? enoouni^d^ have 
"family affair ' pn^nuns, moving! away from mother/dai^hter activitn^ Thin will 
allow for the inclusion of other members of the family and perha|^ eaLU-nded family. 

An upfeitate New Ywk Girl Scout council has nni^ived a Rrant to nrwide weekend , 
activities for »ingle-parent/child family unitA*. Thiw prc^ram has al«> proven tti be 
popubr with fathers who may eee their daughter* only for the weekend Another 
popubr father-daui^hler program i» a diwro prc%?ram ttjponBortHl by the (xmticil of 
Greater New York Girl Scouts. Ojincidentally. the Girl Scout« have observed that it 
appears that «in«le F^irenti^ spend more of their leaiHure time with their chiWren 
than the parents in a nuck^ar familv. and tm this is ^itudied further and ani;ly7A«d, it 
may well become one of the factors the Girl Scouts \^ill uw' in their recruitment of 

leaders. ^ \ • i- j w 

GamRPiri>. Ihc, hti^alo ac^u^ted itt* programming in rL»c(^ition of tlu' ditter 
enc*» iiiMamily atructflt^. A» Camp Fire |iaH become a coeducational raihf»r than 
all-femafe organization, leader^ are now both men and women and may ofU^bi* 
paired tORether as positive role models. Some aimp fire counciln have ofTen'd a 
course called "I'm Feeling Fine " While not Bpecifically geared toward** wingle^ 
parent children, Comp Fire has determined that 7li percent of thr p0rticipa9t^ m 
thiy «tres» management course are from wngle-parent homen in these amrsef^, chil- 
dren are encourage to identify and explore pos^itive wayt* to cope with stressH, 

Providing role modeUi is what many of these or^nizationB art* about Trie >Boy 
Scouts of America are tienstive to the fact that many of their members come from 
single-parent, primarily female-headed familie«, and they continually adapt their 
programs to this n*ality. In some communities where there are fewer males to nervi' 
a» &out leaderb. women fill these rol^. In jiddition. tin- Ikiy Scoutn of America have 
created another level of leaden^ calked den aide?*'' who may either be male or 
femak?. These are young people, aged 14 to 17. who can act u^i leaders in lieu of 
fathers. In their Cub Scout pn^ram for younger boVB, the Boy Scout« have focubed 
on "family H>rienU«d" programB which rt^co^nize a variety of family a*inKrm*8 in 
eluding single-parent families. . ^ , 

United Neighborhood C^ten* of America reprewntt* mtk'ment hou*^and com 
tnuJM|3kJP«^t«r» throughout the country The settknnent houses which have tiiKh a 
jiiiMiTlTOliliTinn m America n history are operated by and for the neighborboudfi in 
which t^fc'«i^ located. In both thfir civic and recivational prt^ams, their volun- 
teers and j^*f prt>vide important role models, Inovations abound in providing role 
models for young people For exampie. a rather unique ' ipultigenerationul f^rvia- 
delivery prtJgrom hHween the youi^ and elderly withiiv^ Uf'ttlement bouft«J uses 
young peofrfe to provide frk^ndly visiting services, Bhoppii*^ tmd etwrt Hervicei* to 
elderly people wit^fin the settlement hout;e« (Hten the nenior citi:«*r4 being served 
can uffer a poHitivtf role model loi^thi^ >-ounKKters, similar to the FosU-r Grandpar- 
ent Program. . 

What I l*ve det^crihed are marely a few examples- by no means an exhauwtive 
overview— of the wervices that voluntary youth serving agencies can and do provide 
for children from single-jmrent hornet*, voluntary nector ib an important pari of 
American community biervicew We are committ^-d to the young pet^ile of this coun 
try and understand the Bpecial needw of thcKic who live in father absent homes Fro^ 
grams for these children and their families require increased support Betause vol 
untar> youth serxing agencies work lUpmAy with childn^n from father-abfient 
houfieholdfi. we are plea^^ to h«ve had this op^xirtunity to fthare with you Kome of 
our views, and we look forward to b<'ing part o< th<- continuing national diali^ue on 
Ringkvpu renting 
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WKl^A^I OhOANIZATJONS. INT 

AFL i'lO. IVpartmeiit of Community Service. American Council lor Natioiiafi- 
ticn* Service/lnternaticmal Social Service. American F<iundation for tlwr Blind, Inc. 
American Red Croj^; A«HOciation of Junior leagues; Big K«»therH/Big bifitere of 
Amer'ta; Boy Scout** of AmerUa: Boyn ( lubw of America, Camp F ire. "H - ChiW Wei 
fare League of Anw-rica; The Congret^kinal Award; Council of Jew imh Ei?Jei^tiwi». 
Girl Scoutf« of the S A.; (iirlw Club* of America; anti JWB iNational JewiBh Wel- 
fare Board 1 
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Lutherat. (Xmncil in thf U S A , Oivmum of Mission and MiniMtry; N*itionoI i\m- 
ttaltpp Adofrtion, Nutionul (kmfiM'nc*' of C atholic Churit^y, Nationul Council of 

w ? lir N'twork ot Runoway and Youth Sknicvs; Nfltionul Youth -iT 

JJork AllMina . llw Salvution Army; Travth rN Aid Ahsociutiofi of Anwrtcu; IJnitrtl 
Neighborhood (Afnttre of Anwricu; IJnitwl St^mwi s Servi«>; USO jUnited Servit* 
yJ^cK th^U S A Anitrica; YMCA of tlu- USA; und National Btaird. 

UiMU£Kf>«<)» rm NA-IIONAI |-<>LiJ%IKIKAnoN H»K VtlllTH 

ni^"^'*2!" 'if*^ Brotht r^Bn: SisU rw of Aim rica; Buy Scwits of Amprira 

iwys CIub« of America, Cumi, Fir.'. Int ; Tht^ C<inKrf«8ional Award; Future Homt^ 
makers of Ammca; (J.rl Scouts of th*. USA Girl« Clufe of America; Thf Notional 
Nrtwwrk of Runaway and Youth Si rviccs); National Y^.uth Work Alliance; United 
NeiKhbortiood LMuU-m of Aioerua; YMCA of the U S A ; und Notional B«.rd. YWCA 

Mrs. ScHROkUKR. Thank you ver>', ver>' much for your very 
moving tci^tiniony. 

Now we move to the Fatherhood project which we are excitetl to 
hear about. 

Again, we will put your Htatenient in the record, if vou want to 
summarize. 

STATEMKNTS OF JAMES A. LEVINE ANI> DEBRA (J. KLINMAN. 
PH.D., THE FATHERHOOII PROJEIT. BANK STREET COIXEfiE 
OF EIHIl ATION. NEH YORK. N.Y. 

Mr. Levine. Chairwoman Schroeder. Cxjnffressman Cxjats. distin- 
guished membeni of the committee. I trust you will not be dis- 
pleased if I scrap my prepared commentis and reler you to the writ- 
ten record so that Debra, Dr. Klinman, and I can limit our testimo- 
ny to 5 minutes. 

You asked if we are concerned about father involvement, involve- ** 
ment of fathers in family life, what can be done in a practical way 
Are there programs out there? How can we spread the wdrd about 
them.' s 

.JP^ Fatherhood project, which 1. direct, was established for just 
that purpose We have operated since September 1981 with funding 
from several of the m^jor foundations to identify programs 
througltout the United Stat^ that might encourage or support the 
mvolvement of fathers in family life. u 
We have been operating a clearinghouse to provide informatipri!! 
about such prt^ams and to refer people to positive sources of ma-* 
port. We have received upwards of T.OOO requests for assistance m 
^ years. We are operating a national series of fatherhood forums, 
the first of which took 'place in New York last year on Father's 
Day weekend. There will be six this coming Father's Day weekend. 
These are efforts to organize on a community' basis, to draw atten- 
tion to some of the practical and jx^itive efforts to enhance father 
involvement. 

And last, we are publishing two books, (1> "Fatherhood U.S.A." a 
national directory of pn^ams. services, and repress for fathers 
and their families; and •2> a book called "The Future of Father- 
hood, a sort of Stat* of the Nation report on fatherhood and social 
change. e 

I would like to yield the Hoor to Dr. Klinman and let her just 
pn^nt bnefly some of our findings. 
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Dr. KuNMAN Thank you. 

Members of the commitlei?, k^ickI aftornoou, dnd thank you lor 
thi* opportunity to talk with you today. 

I would like to describe some selected examples pf what we found 
by way of programB which.do encoura^ father involvement, which 
ai^wer, I think, the question that we have heard repeatedly about 
concrete and positive Hteps that can taken to encourage father 
involvement. 

Firnt, from St. Paul, Minn,, a prc^ram that is called For a Father 
and His Baby. Over the the la^t decade or 80 fathers have becom 
much more actively involved in the birth prcK-esiSs. Still, they fuiv, 
themselves routinely excluded from hospital-based protframs that 
provide information, infant-care skills, and encounigemenl to new 
imrentK. 

ThiH pro-am, which is headquartered in a community hc^pital, 
provides a posr^t {:^rtum forum just for fathen* and their babi^. The 
,men learn and practice the routines of child care, offer each other 
tip® and supportive suggestions, and gain a preat deal both in confi- 
dence and competenct\ 

SayB the course instructor. "The fathers start out afraid that 
their babies are as frt^le as Dresden china, and the^ come away 
confident that they are really as resilient as rag dolls ' 

A second program called the Teen Father Collaboration is actual- 
ly a series of services o|:^rating in eight different cities around the 
country and coordinated out of New York City. 

Adolescent pregnancy remains the problem that will not go 
away. Its unfortunate consequences are well documentc*d and often 
BigniU the onset of long-term welfare dependency. Unfortunately, 
the male partner in teenage parenting has been largely ignored, 
both in terms of his own needs as a fiarent and in terms of his po- 
tential to contribute to the developmental and financial well being 
of his child. 

This collaboration offers young fathers such services as continu- 
ing education, job skill training, job referrals, parenting skills 
training, and family planning information. Results at all eight sites 
are being pooled to assess the most effective means for encouraging 
the continued responsible involvement of t<?enage fathers. 

A third program in Seattle, Wash., called Supporting Extended 
Family Members recognizes the benefitH of providmg the fathers of 
young handicapped children with support* information, encourag- 
ment and a sense of coitimunity. Essentially, a father-child play 
and discussion group, this prc^am tailors its activities to the spe- 
cial needs of special families. Perhaps most importantly, fathers 
who participate in this program come to appreciate and enjoy the 
opecialness of their children and become more able to act as in- 
formed and caring advocates to protect their childrens' rights. 

A fourth and final example, the Father A^istance Community 
Education Service in Plainville, C^nn., is designed to meet the 
needs of single fathers, a considerable constituenqy since I. in 10 
single-parent families are father headed. 

Recc^nizing that men may resist seeking help even wheiir they 
meet need it, this program, which is headquartered at a communitv 
mental health chnic, (rfTers information and education instead. 
Topics include l^^ai is^iues, practical homemaking skills, and coping 
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with new responsibiUtiei> m family structures shift and readjust In 
time, many of the participants join one of several ongoing father 
sup(K>rt grou|^, thereby maintaining their access to assistance 
throu^out the time when they and their children are most likely 
to benefit from feeling a little let^ alone. 

The^ few example do not represent a trend that is widespread 
in our society, nor do they represent a revolution in the responsive- 
ne^ of American institutions to the needs of fathers and their fam- 
ilies. ^ » 

Jjt of no small sig^nificance that changes have been particularly 
sldW in the world of cor|K>rate America, a world in which so many 
men forge their identities in terms of the work they do. Only b 
srnall number of employers are now implementing changes that 
might help fathers fc^tt^r balance their commitments to job and to 
family. 

In addition, initiative that allow or encourage fathers to be 
more involved with their families are bound to meet with resist- 
ance, both from institutions concerned with the conservation of 
limited r^urces and, even more strongly, from attitudes and opin- 
ions that we all tiold about what is sex role appropriate behavior 
for men and for women. 

Although the innovations that we have described here today may 
be few and far between, they are important nonetheless. The^ are 
concrete, practical evidence that small and relatively inexpensive 
steps can be taken to reach out and meet the needs of at lease some 
fathers and their families. They provide new ways of strengthening 
the American family in its many forms, and they show, we hoj^e, 
that the need in our society is not just to ameliorate father absence 
but to enhance father presence. 

Thank you. 

- [Prepared statement of James A, Irvine and I)t>bra Klinman fol- 
lows:] 

pRU'ARfc1> StaTKMKNT OW «lAM»ii A UviNF. pBtUI^T DlNKCntm. AND UkHUA (i KuN 
MAN. Pm D. PHCMEtnr MANACiKK. THK FaTHIHMCKiD PftlMMT. BaNK STtiKfT r<lUJK4:t: 

ur Education, Nkw York C*rrv 

Chairwoman Schruedi^r. C^ongreiswrnan Millt r. Con^refi^^man Wei^^e. who rvprvHi^nu^ 
our du<ttrict« and dii«tinKui»lwd m^-^ber» of the iVrnintttU^. Mhrv we twtify let im 
toke a nioim'nt to applaud the t^biibhrtient of this committ«^ u voict* for chil- 
dren, youth, «nd familt^, and to commend ihv suHtamed fefTort^i it in making to 
bring the pri^ng netnL* of Am€>rica'H famihesi to CanRreisi^ional and public atten 
tion. 

We commend, in particular, th^ Att«^ntion thii^ hearini^ forcui^ on the role of the 
fathf^r m the family Public dis^rucdon of the ' changinK Ank^rkan fauiib ' u^ucllIy 
focu«?4ii on molhen* To the b«5t of our knowled^. thw the firwi governmental 
forum ever to concern iti^elf specifically with fathera. We are honored by your invi- 
tatu^ to t^ify thifi momintf. 

Our ^ief remarkB have three underlying goiils to reorient the Cximmitte*''!? defi 
nition erf paternal absence, to broaden lia perspective on fmherhoud. and to fcjcUH 
att«*ntian tm new and fmrniieiing proffromH that encourage an enhanced role for fa- 
ihm wtthin the family. 

Without repeating the ut4iti$ticB you have all heard, it in compellingly clear that 
theMaiige numberH of children and wcmen living in hou&eholdB with an absent 
father are at <^noU8 ecmumiic dtbadvaotuge But dimming paternal absence ejuclu-^ 
sively m ' homes with<MH a father" may easily lead i» to overtook the needii and 
mt«fr^ of familiea in which the father not technically ubaenf. but psycholo^jcal- 
ly and emtrfionally d^tant. It may lead m to ignore the troubling fact that our wjci- 
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ety nmtinf*ly s%•nd^ jat,h*'rs m*«8Hug>i*ii that legitimize ^iuch dit»lana' and thut disLHHir- 
ugt* involvement in their childivn w lives. 

Ck>nBider the mes^sagee^ we ruutiiii«ly send to men - and to women -when our lon- 
gm>»tonat committees, leading; neu'8|uipi*rs, and f^iioationul t>Kpertfe persist in defin 
iiig child care iMH a priAlem faced by "working nuMherb, ' ab if fathers hud no piKWi- 
ble tnve^ment m the care of their offspring 

ikmsiikr the luth^T of a Dowoes syndrome child who attendi^ « pamitH im-etinK 
at the kical special education center, and hi^r»i iirofessionalii laik Sir two hour.s 
almit handicapped children and th*- crucial role played by their mot tiers, with not 
tht-sli^R^ht^^t acknowledgment of his prm-ncie or the importance of his rale 

r^iHidt^r the father who taken a year olT to care fur a newborn while his wife, for 
reasons that ar^ largely economic/continues workini^, and who later finds^ that he 
cannot find another jcoi bt'cause employ t*rii keep telling hiin. a.^ the Wall Str«ft 
Journal reported in one CMse: "I'd ratlwr hire sometm** from Mar^ 

C^inNtder the divorcini? father who does not want to become merely a weekend 
Santa Oaus t/i hi« children but who i» told, in effect, by both lawyers and judges, 
that he should neitlier hope nor pr»^ for more 

For the mo^ purl, our society dot*s very little to support the involvement <if fa- 
thers in childbearing- except, of course, as breadwinners h gives signals to men 
that tlu'y do not-and uhould not— have any signincant day tiMlay responeibihty for 
their children, even if they want it. 

Only rect'ntly have there been mmw signn of change, m schoiils, social servu e 
agencies, employer^ hcj^pitals, the courts, and other American institutions; have 
slowly begun to develop new prc^am» fo encourage greater father involvement 

Since IWl. th^mkn to the support of t^eveml foundations. The Fatherhiiod Pro>H:t 
hm gathered information about m>me 4(HI nuch innovations. The re«ult« of our re- 
search are forthcoming in two books Fatherhood LI S A . which is a national directed 
ry of pnigrams. Hervice«. and other rettourc<>s for and about fathers, and the Future 
of Fatherhood, which u-> a "»tat<« of the nation report" on fatherhood and wkihI 
change. My colle^ue, Dr S)i4>ra Klinman. will now nhare some highlights of what 
we have found 

• For a Fatht'r and His Baby' iSt Paul NN^ Over the law! decade or w, fathers; 
have become much mon* actively involved in tht birth pro;ct«4 A recent (Gallup p<ili. 
fur exampU% indicaU^ that Him of all hunbands are now present during labor and 
delivery. But what happenn after the baby arriv^-s'^ Most fathers Htill find th<-m 
Helves^ exclu4k*d from hcjispital biiml programs that provide the information, inrkrit 
care skills, and encouragement they need as new parents Thin three- week prograh^. 
headquartered in a community bo»pttul. pro^dei^ a pONtparl^ forum just for fa^ 
then^. who bring their babieB along (or "hat JfaAn" Saturday «^>nB. Fathers take 
over the routines of child care- feeding, diap^rmi;, comforting— and learn the art of 
baby maK^^igt* and how to communicate through muBic and rhythmic movement 
Hiey offer each other tips and aupporlive fciUgge»tionH. and are often relieved and 
encouraged to find out that th«^ are far frwn ahme in the uncertainty with which 
they approach the responBibililies of fatherhood S&p the couri^f instnuctor. "They 
«tart out afraid tluu tneir babies art* us fragile ati fin^sden China, and come away 
confident that thev're really as resilient m> rag dolls.'* 

"Boys Umd iViAfi) and Kabies" (New Yofk, NY^ Children can learn to think 
about theniwelve*^ in new, flexible wayB more easily than adultf^ can. and ottitude^i 
about what is and what m not— hex role "appropriate" are at the very foundation 
of the dilTiculty many men still encounter when they try to establish cloiie relation 
ships with thetr own children. Thiw prt^ram ib di-signed to intervene early in thitA 
prticet^ of ttelf-dt^fmition by providmg bcW^I-aged youngsterM with 'hundson" child 
curv experience. Boys generally begin thiM eight week prr^ram at a respectful dis- 
tance from their i^malT chiirges, not quite kiamiifg wiieie ut Ih*w to get htartini 
They soon learn how to waUh for non verbal cue$, and deciphei the mysteneti of 
bahy talk, refpondin^^ appmtpriately Jo Hii^nals of pleasun*. disctimfort. qr need They 
aiKo explore their own feelings abi>ut caring; for and being cari^d f<'iUi^ tubers, and 
think alH»ad to becoming fathervi On a mem* immediate level thev are awarded u 
certificate of accomplU4hmenf . whith ti^ey use pnrtidly. to ot)t«iri biibvsittm^ juh^« 
aiitl i-aui iMxrket money 

Teeii FalM-t Callaboralion" u-ight cifa- a the ciKitifry. a^>rdinated out f^i 
New York. NY^ The problem of adolesc^ent ignancv had concerned the twRial 
4er\ioi- community for decades, but it remains * the problem that won't go away In 
fact, thft trend toward an increaw^ m childbearing among the very youngest of 
teen parents, those under the age of ITi. The unlortunate consi-quenc es of !(f<>^'arly 
parenting are v^ell documented Tower sf hiiol achievement, fewer job skills, little eco 
nonuc mdepemience, less marital stability mcrea-St-rf infant nmrtcfility and illness. 
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WKil. '^''•W^'»"ng throuuhouf udolescence and young aduUhood 

Whik^an mipre»*ive network u( social service .igi-ncies work with yoLr" otbm* 
and their teib«e« t« try to oflkrt sorm- erf th«* n^utive outcom J thr^t- i^SS 
i"^, '"T'y '«""'^-d-b^h in terms LwT^Ta 
^ Z rhni '•^P*^"*"^ contnlmti. to the fBychologital and financial wdl-b^in^ 
ot^hifi child This progniro r^resenl^ the first con«.rt*>d attempt to develop nmi 

f«1^ I "If ^ '^^^ «re offiered education, idb^kill tr^ininft. employment r«- 

ng, and mutual support The combined experiences of all eight mUs are U-ing 
^ produce Kuidel.n«, and m.-ieU for effectively encounminK the respon^bl^ ,"fv,S^ 
away " f"th«.n*-a new approach to^«olvinK the " problenV that won t go 

"Something «?pecial for I>iids (and KidNi" (New York. NYi-The prescho<i| years 
have long btH>n recotjn./ed aN an important peViod in child devi-lopn^^S inX 
development ^ the parent-child relationship Thin-fyrv. playRroui^m^d parent tiu 
amon programs for the mothen. of preschoolers flt4^ wide«p,?^ad and weKtended 
^Wtu «^xU;nsion and adapution of «uch opportunities to the 

fl^r vlJS''"" «-hoo|.based Saturday se^niom, Tthe company of 

J^T/rT^"" ^h'*'^!^ comh,ne« Rruup artitrfties. social interaction. aS time 
or a suppotfive dads^nly • discussion of common issue*, and coni-erni^ Futhe^ 
tZI «^h«W"^Hvelopment and pn>vide e.K-h other with support and ecour^^ 

K„Hr iT .?«'"'.«'?»»rtantly. the strength of the fat her^hild bond is .i^infoZS 
by Hhanni: thw special time to^^ether - •"■i™ 

„„«^"E'?'^'r"*:u^*^"'*^ MemUrs SKFAM" (Seattle. WA>-It is difficult 

Tr^i^u"' fath«r« to overrofne the barriers that limit their involvement with chi 
rl^^Sr.nr '^^r^j^^'^^^^y physically normal When a child is handicapped. 
^ 1^11 w Tu / ^'"'^^'*' greater- and his response can be crucial toUm^ 
^tlLtZ.'i '^"""Ir ThH*. P^^. which nnrosnizes the benefit* of prov^S^ 
SSr^i r iijlf ""th^'^-.^'bl'ngs. and ftrandparenti,! of young handicapped 
^ J!5 «"PP™;t. information, eficouragement. and a sense ol^mmunity.Thead- 
quartered at a Univer^.ty-baeed mental health/mental retiirdution «nter Oimbtn- 
^fll ^ 'T' r'^^'"' father-thild play and dimS on g^uHt 

tailors it« jMSivities to the soecial needs of the children and parents it serves (Jrouo 
th^^vhZ^^ «mpiiafii8 on developmentally appropriate ploy; fatheni get 

iSfn^^Z^ 'ir".*^J™ "nd^retand what they ^re 

h^^irT^^l*^ fP*«k«B addr«is topk» of pmctical asd prawing concern I¥r 
tte c"S^n^""'' H^'^J^^ oppmriate and^f^ ^pecialilL^f 
their children, acting as uifornoed advocate* to prtitect their rights 

f other Assistance Community Education Service**- -FAC^KS" (Plainville CT)-- 
I he number of mngte parent familkis is alnady st^iKerinK and the t»cial tre^ 

hu^^^^^f t ^^l^ one in ten e»n«l« purent families are now father- 
headed because of sheer miinberH. such families repre«i;nt-a •critical moss" that 

ZlhhlS't rr:^- "'^jj* °"» « community menSl 

todv R^i^^ " """^ oT-n^ei" for single fatheiB. with or without cu^ 

way KeCTgniung the common wifidom that men may rttiist seeking help (even when 
"^^L^' tyP^,«f ««^» theTro^m aftSJiS^ 

latherb by offering them information and educaUim during a ten wtek series of 
evening meetii^.^opKs are spedally geared to the need«^ the^nglTfaii^^-fw 
eiampTe legal issues, practical homemakin^ sk.lte. and coping with r^^iW 

depend on one another for mutual support: they ri* then offered the importunity fo 
^f^^ maintain their ^Jcm* to «up- 

fJJ^l^''^!^^^^*^'-^"^P" 'Norfolk, MA>-When a father m incarcerated. h,u 

t^twH^ for OHDS Co(Hnltnat«d DiscretHmary Fuiwfc, the Federal Register n^ 
There m a need to maintain the liunil, V^latioiuAip [.ndj to uaeX%riS& 
"^^^^^r"^ rtmythen parental ekilfc and tximmitiLntraiTtrSwWe 

^^f-'fr^if ^ chiyren." fhirf program, which operates out of a medium se- 
S^^^Vk^" u**^ .f one of very few in the country to workwith groups of incarcer- 
^'^J^ «.de«gned to «>nb«iire the iviatioiiiihip b^&mi mak inm^^ 
their chiJdr«i-«staMi»hiBg contact thrwigh i«Ct«i« «>d prii»D vi^«ES^i<fiS 
Buiyort and eocpunvement to the men and children aUke as tlw^dSl wiS^difl!. 
colt qu«rtKH» about the reasons for and the anticipated durat^^rflheTr 
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health. wlW^ statistics on program effect,ven«« .nd.catt. thut "ae factor that c-un 
tribute) to getting out of prison is an inmate « strong turn to h^s ff"">^ „ ... 
, SmSid bunion Wmmr«^J?anuly Sc-rviceB jN^j^^'^J^^^-^^';^^ 
f^ilies mustjrtust to separations tfiit may be frequent and prolonged 
ZS tiTimiitary falWn* spend away from ho"eJ^«'''^ ch.Wr^^^^ 

charge ^^^r^y '^^^^'Zr^i^XZ/t^ t^^^f "emc^SiS 
^nt"TBi*WtlS?&rlS. oTfhe most .tnking a^iuKtmenu. of 
JlTSrs wS^n a miiSJy'^SS gives birth daring her husband s absence the family 
SSeS^SrTS the fLnnSable t^ of forming ae^. bond. 'iS'^^^Si^^ .n^i 

fSTherTrS^rn. T^.^ program i« designed to ease the r^ntry of Navy fatJ-^and 
«ii,»r nt>n:nnneli hv sendinc a fam y service team out to ships ttiat art uooui u» 
SfSnT^ aft^l^mV^ depigment. Tean. members spend about ten day« 
^th Jr^ SJmbere h?^iSg^m talk about and prepare realistically for the trans, 
ul SinSfSy life Meanwhile, back on shon-. wives and children have access 
tHaS ^JJilnSklS. as well, so that they. UK,, can prepare for .^un.on m ways 

''li^T^Jp'^^ir^tri^^ Widespread Nor do we want.to sug- 
JjTlit thesis TTvSution underway in the responsiven^n^ of American .nst.tu- 
£ to fithe^ It is of no small BigniHcance that change is happen.rife very slowly 
hTJhe worW corporate Amerii^the world in which so many men forge their 
LntTtirin teri^^ tt^ work they do. in which so many man-hour« of time and 

ar^ «^Tonly a ^» "uinber of employers make paternity »««ve «va.l- 
2wZndlZt^r oJgani^tions are implen^nting other changes that might h.lp 
r.ttherN better balance their commitments to job and family. - 

deSi^^ acceptance of initiatives that would allow or encourage fa 

tlJiTtTb^ m^ inSv^^n^eir families are bound to meet with resistance m 
Sirt from Sut^ wn^med with the consen^ation of limited resources, but 
^n m™" Sfrom^ngly held attitudes and opinions about what is «J;«-«'«^"P: 
J^^JrbU be^avrfor JS'^and wc^cn A. a society, we don t ^.^S d^ 

5,Tfac. -amply e«tablished today by I^r/^-^b ""^JJ^X^Son^off^^^ 
not limit the capacity of fathers to cari- for tfteir ^'^'^'^^'T" J^^.^"!""^"^^^^ 
couragement or support to futhen. so,that they can or will want to be more involved 

"'iiiiti'niliS!:^ we have de«cribed today may.be few and far between at .he 

^£Ehz rjk^tiiiss'rt 
ilZ^:/h:j:rt«^ 

almrnce, but U» enhiince fath*»r presence 

^ ABOUT THI-: FATHI-ZKHCKID PK^KlWT 

T>e Fatherhood Pro>H:t i. a national research and -^-"-'"'i':^ 
tn encourace wider options for male involvement in childreannK It was siamw m 
S.;SSif r9«T, with suppt.rt from the Koni Foundation, l^v, Strauss Foundation. 
Ittleaon Foundation, and Rockefellar Family t und 

Among its many activities, the Project: 

l^ra-S^r^Sarcli'S^^ - ^ 

'•*Slier"wrhing"s^^^ Dads a'nd K.d« " a wee. ^nd .n.up (or fathers and 

'""Slre^ and G.rls and Bc^b.es," a coarse in baby care for I- n- 

Sm^n. a^at^nal sen.-s of Fatherhood Forums which began m New 'iork ( ity 
„„ F^X^s liLv w^ke^d mS and which will continue on FatlK>. s Ifc,y weekend 
tS84 i^su S^r c"!^ B.^ton. Chicago. Houston. 1.. Ai.gele.. Minnea,..!... and 

'*^Th^'^p!^^»t«rT IS currentlvcompletiiigs«.veral public utions- ^ ^ . . . , 
Publishing. Inc ; 
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^ Two tnanuab based on its c^monBtnitton prc^n^inu^' How to Start a Father-<^hild 
Group and How to Start a Baby C:are Pn^am for Boya and Clirls. bc^h schi*duled 
for publicalkin in Spring 1984. 

The Falht>rhood Project operate^^ out of Bank Street Colli^ utuk>r the dir^ion of 
Jan^ A. Levine and the management of Dr Odbra G, Khnman. CcniimrtorB are 
Dr Michael E. Lamb, Professor of PKycholc^s Piaychiatry. and Pediatrics at the 
University of Utah, and Dr. Joseph H. Pleck, Director of the Proin^ni m Family 
and Work at tin? Welletilcy Ck^lc^ Center for Itex^rch on Women. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER, Thank you very much. And I am going to have 
to say we have got to go answer the bells again. Unfortunatehr I 
will not 1^ able to return because I have to chair a Civil Right^s 
Commission hearing at 1:30. I am spending my day in hearings. 
The other members will return as soon as the vote is over. I thank 
all of you for t^ing here very sincerely. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Coats (presiding]. With considerable apologies to our fourth 
panel we would like to call you back and do a couple of things. 

One, we want to hear from Herman Heade. But sectind, we want 
to apologize on behalf of the committee to you, particularly because 
you are the ones who, as I>eive Bahlmann said, are on the firing 
line delivering th<^ services, transferring the research statistics into 
human terms, and dealing with humans with real problems, and 
perhai^ we should have had this panel first. We tried to develop 
this in a l(^cal progr^ion leading up to the climax, but the con- 
gressional schedule, and the prdi)lems with running out of funding 
at midnight, have disrupted everything here, and so we apolc^ize 
to you. \, 

I am informed thrre will be another vote very shortly in the 
House of Repr^fimatives, so, Herman, I turn to you and hope that 
you can summ]^!^ y^ur statement. We are anxious to hear what 
you have to say. If we do not have a Int of time for questions, 
again, we apol<^ze. 

STATEMKNT OF REV. HKKMAN HEADE. JR. NATIONAL PIKECrrOR 
OF URBAN AFFAIRS ANPI C HI RCH RElJlTIONS, PRI8<>N FEI^ 
LOWSHIP. WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Reverend Hrade. Thank you. Congressman Coats. 

1 am not going to read my prepared statement. I think all of you 
have a copy of it. I just want to highlight three points. 

Personally, 1 fall into every cati^ory that has been talked about 
here this morning. My parents were divorced when I was 2 years 
old, and I was raised by mv father. I am from a community in Ife- 
troit that was known as Black Bottom. It was called Black Bottom 
because that is where all the black people lived, and it was the 
bottom economically. 

And I want to focus on the impact of incarceration on children, 
incarceration of a parent, especially the father, the dramatic and 
lasting impact that is has on the children* because I, myself, 
through a long series of events spent 7 years of my life in prison. I 
was separated from my children through incarceration. By the 
time I was 19 years old I had three children. I had just returned 
fnmi Vietnam, and^ was certainly not equipped emotionally or 
matt' re enough to handle the responsibility of having three chil- 
dreii. And my going to prison for 7 years certainly testifies to that. 
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But the three points I just want to touch on briefly are the 
impact of incarceration of the parent that it has on the chitdren; 
the rate of incan^ratton for t?la<^ males between the ag€« of 18 
and 24. And the rrason I sel^ttfd that statistic is because it is 
double the national avei^^, and because 50 percent of all familira 
in black* urtmn communities are single-Barent hom^» and these 
homes are usually headed by females. And last, I would lik^lo just 
dii^uss a couple of tilings that I clai^ify as alternatives to incarcer- 
ation. 

I am representing an organization called Prison Fellowship 
which was rounded by a friend of yours, Congre^man Coats, Chuck 
Colson. And althou^ Prison Fellowship's activiti^ focus primarily 
in administering to those who are in prison, we have become in- 
creasingly concerned about the plight a[ children and spousra who 
are left behind by men who are |nit in prison. 

I am perronally concerned about that. I have a son 19 years old. I 
have two grandchildren. And I have personally seen the impact 
that my own incarceraticm has had on my boy. 

I want to call the committee's attention to what I think are some 
startling statistics. Seventy percent of all of the homicide commit- 
ted in b^ck urtmn communitias are alcohol or drug r^ated. The 
leading cause of death among young black males between the s^tes 
of 18 and 24 is black on black homicide, so you have sort o! a 
double whammy. One man is dead and the other one is in prison, 
and noraially the statistics do not reflect that man who has been 
killed when criminolc^ists research these things. 

So what do these statistics mean to this committee? 1 think that 
they clearly point cmt that one of the leading causes of what my 
fellow panel member called the absent parent concept is crime, 
particularly in the black community, incarceration, the criminal 
justice system. 

I think that the criminal justice aspect of this impacts the black 
family more than any other single thing. When I went to prb 
my children were babies, and after 7 years, after my release whc I 
came home, I found it was very difficult for me to communicate. In 
fact, we were like strangers. There was a separation between us 
that the children did not understand, and I certainly did not know 
how to adequately cope with it. And, therefore, the years since I 
have been out ywrhave sort of just drifted further apart. 

But what I Kave tried to personally do about that is I have mad^ 
several trijwj uack and forth to Detroit in an effort to sit down with 
my ex-wife and talk about how can we both have an impact on the 
emotional development of our children. And to be quite frank, 
quite honest, really we did not come up with any solutions. It is 
just virtually impossible for me as a father to have an impact in 
the lives of my children if I am not there. 

I think one of tl^ things we need to think about when we talk 
about solutions or programs. Prison Fellowship finds that when a 
man goes to prison, the children and the sfwuses, they normally 
fall through the cracks. There is not much attention paid to them 
except that they are put on welfare or Aid to Dependent Children. 

We think that something can be done about this, because here in 
the State of Virginia, 65 percent of all of the crimes committed, 
men who are incarcerated, have committed nonviolent ofilenses. 
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These men are in the correctimis system for things like writing bad 
checks, string care. * 

P^F^ e^iedally if a man has a family, if .he has 
«nall children, if he writes a bad check, make him 
twn so he can stay with his Cwnily and titev are not placed on wel- 

f^o^ ^j^i'^?^?'* *2 $20,000 a year to keep him in 
the RichnMmd State Pnstm for writing a bad check. Utili^ proba- 
t«m more, particularly where EonaU children are involved • 

Oae of the things we do at Prison FeUowsMp through our State 
directors IS we are trying to get churches. Oir^an volunteere 
from churdies all over the countiy, to wmk with the wives and the 

SEJnSS ZJH^^ ^ facilitate transportation so 

that the mother of the children can go to Uie facility to visit the 
mcarcerated father, take tl^ fomUy to their chureh<for worship 
swvices and counseling^ so that at least the chiklren and the 
mother have an oimortunity to int^sct with their fanuly units 

Ami I personaUy beUeve that States and tl^ Federal prkon 
^ystem n^d to take a look at jpn^rams that will aUow men to be 
furtoughed or periiaps coiyu^ visting rights for married inmates, 
anything that is gmng lo mamtain the integrity of the family unit 

^^1?*^^ ^ lf°*. »»«™»alJy concerned about what laSl self- 
mfUcfed genocide. Blacks make up <mly 12 or 13 percent of the pop- 
ulation w the country, but they make up-they ctNnprise 51 pSr- 
^nt of the total pnsOT pc^tion, whidi means that they^ 
being mcMcerated at the rate of 5 to l—I am not sure about that 
statistic— but at something like 5 to 1 when compared to their 
white male counterpart. 

[Prepared statement of Rev. Herman Heade follows:] 

IWabBD STATMiKWT OT Rev. HbKUAN HkAIHC. OF PjUSON PEIXOWBHTP 
rOINTB TO MAKB AND fTVt M|l>"m COHMKNTB 

I. Name and or«arixatiOfi afTUiatioa: 

«. Separated from dhildren througk inrarceratioo; 

b. Cmnmitted three videat acts; 

A ^^^^ aeparatioa, seven yeara; 

^ KMwnciliatiOTi througii the ministry of Prison Fc-Howship; 
JM^J^Tinl^,^*^ ^ ministry of PriiKw felkn^hip and past work «ith 

S^S^f^^l"^®!' ^"^3^°^ absentee fathere), with tbe city's achooia 

ptvgrani in Wafihington, D.C. 
3. Points to Make: 

inpad^^^Sm;'^ " especially the father, has a traiuBiitic and lasting 

^iti^.i?**^*"*?"*®™**^ 'o®'*® between tbe ages of 18 and 24 haa 

dowMedthe n^umal avrae*. wt sch baa to a great eitent, a temefufcma toiSt ot 

are ri^^^jwunt horo«>." tW ire usually honwa by « ftmale^^ 

c. ^cwntoo irf alt0iM^ to incanmnBtkiD ior Don-violent male o«^)dei« Wilo 

^Jfam grateful for the o|>portuRity to appear today to comment before your taab 

lam aa ^-offender wbo'e life baa been changed 1^ tbe power of J»iis Christ I 
awwd tune far my crama. but it »aa the loveiud Ufeof c£iit wfakbprohSdmi 

S^LTSSL^tS"!!*^ " Chr"*i«» "^^^ whicb belpa comieet c^aitih i*^ 
aources actVK tbe country to minister the Qaspel and K»eb out to the need? of pd»- 
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onenj, wi-offcndcns and their fumilik and to work for h just and elTectiw criminal 

^"^W^wu^lptisoo Ftllowship'ii uctiviUei are focutied on miniBering to Ihose in 
priMm. we haw heotms increasingly conc»rn«l about the i^ight^ children and 
mwuaes who are olcio viciims of the criminal ji»ticc syf^ left b**ind by the nwn 
•«rtio ure incamrated. I am pleased to a^iear today because that is a com»m I pt 

"7^^^^a«^^that this task force bs focuaine on tlw "abeaitee father" and tl« 
impair it has on the life of the children. I call the Commits attenUwi to wi^ 
^artlinp ertatstics that focus <hi ^nentee fathere from the urban community, which 
haopens to be my particular area of expertase: . j j i„ 

f Fifty pereimt of all housrfioldH in Bhick urban coniuiunita.'s ure hea<ted by 

™?*S^*S'*'pereent of all iMMnkides in the Black community an? alodiol or dn« 

"^S*^ leading cause of death aoionii young black male* between the ages erf 18 
and 24 is Black-tm-Black homid*!. Thi« particular seems to have a double connota- 
tion. One youra man » (k-ad and the other is incarcerat«i. So you haw two familKW 
BCtuully with absentee fathers. „...., ^, , _, . . 

What do these statistics mean to this Committee? I think that they clearly pomt 
out U»t crime and incun«rati<m » the IsulinK cause of absMitee fathers. «>ec«lly 
in the ymu^ bob Imiditet in the uritian c^nmunity, a background of which 1 
mvself have come finmi, , , 

After my eraduation from hij^i school, with a 8 5 gnate awrage. I senoi^ MO- 
fiideied an opportunity to apply for tte miUltary loademy at Wei* P^t I was also 
invited to try imt fo^ prc^ssional basriball teams. However, us to rrahzii« those 
dreams 1 canted up ^[lending seven years of my lif* in a penitentiary. 

When I WM 18 yearn oW, I enlii^ into the US. Army and was promptlji sent <rff 
to Southeast Asia in Vietnam. When I lefl to to Vietnam. I already had a eon 
who was two years okl The Vk*nam situat^m did not l^ve ansummediate. yiaWe 
impart upon my chiM « my wile. Ikwever. slMirtly after cimiii^ l^k I enpeneiKed 
rnerTOiMlw«akdown and began *<» 8** involved with imrcrtics, alcohol abuse and 
other ille^ activitka. indudii^ bank miAery and armed rcdibery. 

For the^ crimes 1 was sentenced to a total of 30 yrars m prascm. I served seven 
yearfl in two separate instttutions. in both federal and state Pr»^»^Sev€ffl 3^ 
long time for aWn to be separated from his children And '•^^^^'^^'^^i^J^. 
the impact that it would havs on their Uves. I nonetheless att«apted to bea mttaw 
while actaally being absent from thg^bome, primarily through lett«rs and vmf- 
tions that my fomily wouM make to |»i8«i. ^.^i.,«i»tk« 

It did not take me very long to see tl^t my wife did not have the f^^f^'^^'fl^ 
chiMren, esnecialiy the biws. that I would have had if I had rcmamed m the twme. 
Let me go hmSTUir a moment ami point out tlwt betwwn the ^l^^^i^J^ 

VietaanTMi^vwit to prison. I was ^^'II^L^SJ***!^*^ ffirf^ 

girl. Not ^ had my children been deprived of a father 

ties, but they were afaio immediately fiacxd on the Tolls for Aid For DepMi^nt 
dukhren." what we cmnraonly know m "weUare." ^.^.^ that it 

White in pri«m my wife, for r^stms that are lAviously clear, <toc^ that it 
would be to ^ best interest and the best intere* of the chOdren to 
During this time I had committed my life t» Chnst and bi^ne a Clmitmn^ 
also beoupe activ^ invcdved with the Prfem Frikwship romK*ry. 1 m«* 
Cokan and was introduced to the ministry when he visit«l the pnsro ^^Jj^ 
incarcerated m located in Oiford, Wisconsin At that time we t^ ^Jj^Z. 
fenA a job with Prison FeUowship. Therefore, «ft«rmv rekswe I <W »iot r^urn to 
the Detroit area but instw^ csice to Wffishmgton. D.C. It vras duru« thffl tiiw ttat I 
♦ not only worked for Prison Fellowship but was abo as*ed thrm^ a ckise fnend^ 
^rkvXth a pn»mm called "aties ««l Sdwob^ wWch "t.^^f "T. ^ 
headed by Ptt^at Carter's son. Oiip. Many ot these children too were from 
homes with absentee Hothers. manv of whom are serving t«»ein fotrecta^ reali- 
ties doae by at the Lorton prison faciUUes. I imm«liate> Jwjnto «• ^^^^ 
same imparts of incaiceration in their Uvws tha* 1 saw in tbw hvw of my wno™*: 

wm in WaaWngtoTb-C. and my children were m Detrmt. I would tn^ m B^jw»y 

tohave swSs^u^ce or impact in their U^^V^allyj"^" 

OiriBtian and committed my Hfe to Christ, and become a productive citiaen m the 

*T22te^iS3 pilgrimag*. to Detroit and liidean efM to «t down inth my 
chiklren, and just tried to get in touch with them effc^^^* »«»»«»«• » 
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ttuit the boys had been brutulty heaU^n and physically abused by a man that my ex- 
wife \9m living with while I was in prkon. Thw hud a tremendous impact <mi their 
peibonalities, and I found that they knew I was their father und tl^y fcieemed to 
respect me, but tbere was no clot^neiis in our relationship. My oldest boy had 
bmmie involved in turancy and altso Bome minor offense m (shoplifting and break- 
ing and entering. Although he ha» never been convicted or hm (tone to prison I was 
very, very ccmcemed Hiat he would eventually end up incarcerated. Therefore, it 
seems to me that mf uhiencx' frcan the home certainlv was directly related to hii^ 
behavior and the activity of my children today, simi^y becaut^ my ex-wifie could not 
control them and they needed the disHnpIine and attention of a father. 

Let me uncfersccMre one point: I sincerely believe that bec^iase I committed violent 
offenses I should have went to prison. Hof^ever, I do believe that the criminal jus^ 
tice system need to take a serious look at some ultemaliv€$^ to incarceration, espe- 
cially for those men who have families. When we consider that in the state of Vir- 
ginia alone, 65 percent of all of the incarcerated crfTenders are non violent, it clearly 
pmntfi out that there are other mmns of dealings with them othk*r than incarcer- 
ation. For example, the roan who writ^ a b»l check diould be t^nteno^ to make 
restitution and pay bock the person whcRie funds he used illegally for writing the 
bad check. The young man who steals a car slMJuld be allowed to make, restitution 
or perform community services. Finally, (Hubation is certainly an alternative to in- 
caroeratim T believe can be ueed nK>re ^ectively with a largi? percentage <^ cmr 
incarcerative oflendeni. This would iKiscomplish two thin^ 

1. It would allow a man with dependent children to remain in the home and sup- 
port his family; 

* 2. It would greatly relieve the arimiruU justke s]?Kiem of the tremendous financial 
Durden that it now bears in having more people incarcerated than any oiher coun- 
try in the world except South Africa and Russia. 

Our present prison count today is 4^1,000 people* not counting those in county 
jails and juvenile facilities. 

Prison FelUiwship as an organization is ^ry intricately involved with the fami- 
licsH, the wives* the children of incarcerated Christian offenc^-rs. We have an exten- 
sive family ministry wheit*y volunteei)j from local church^ visit^ families, write te 
them, coll and offer prayer support. We even provide transportation for families to 
visit their incarcerated spouses. 1 believe that the criminal jri^ice i^stem mv^ take 
a fi*T8ous look at some ways in which it can help ket^ the family unit cloae while 
the man is serving time. Some etote» have trM such thin^ cmjt^a! visiting rii^tfi 
for married inmates and extended furknighs wher«4>y the man can actually go to his 
home for a period of days. 

I suggest to this Committee that you recommend very strongly that (liristians 
beoome invohned in priaon miniatry. fVbon Fdilowskip has access of 15.000 valun> 
teers that can help interested pe^|He find out how to oo this. We can be reached at 
Pkist Office Box 4m&2, Washington, D C. 20015. You should also challenge Christians 
and churches Hcroi» the country to minuter to the chUdrm and spcmaes of im^rcer-^ 
ated fathers. Hiey, too, are victims and they need to know that someone cares. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testibiony. I pray that you will 
have wisctom in your deluienitkms. 

Mr. Coats. You heard the second bell, which mear^ that wa have 
to run again for a vote< Again, I apolc^ize on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the committee for the interruption problems Secause of our 
funding votes to keep the Govcmmcrtt operating. 

Let me assure you that each of your statements will be part of 
the official recpni. We luiow who you are now. More importantly, 
you know who we are, and you know where we are. And we have 
developed a relationship that I think can be very valuable for the 
future. We welcome your suggestions a^ to how and where we 
should be involved. 

We loc^ to you for ideas as to how the private and the public 
Wctors work tc^ether to provide ^rvices for famili^ and chil* 
dren of the single-parent family. So we hope that this is a bf^in- 
ning and net an eiuling, that we can work together to develop poli- 
cies and highlight issues that are important to famili^. 
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I am not going to you to wait for u& to come back again. Mrs. 
Johnson has another commitment. I have 100 studente from my 
area who have been waiting for me for an hour. I know you have 
planes to catch and things to do* 

We thank you very much for your testimony. I am very sorry to 
have to make you wait and particularly to cut you off here at the 
end. We are dictated by a system here that we cannot control. 

Mrs. JoHN^N. Let me just thank you also and let you know that 
we are a clc^ group in the Task Forcet ^d we will certainly be 
. talking with the other members of the Ta^ Force about the qual- 
ity of vour comments. And I do ap^eciat«^our giving some exam- 
ples of the kinds of prc^rams that you see diking a difference. 

I wou^ ask further one of the thin^ that\a6 inter^ited me as I 
chair a msk fon% on ediKration. Maybe we should adopt one of the 
prime recommendations of the Nation at Risk report, (me of the 
recommendations that has been more popular, which is a aire cur: 
riculum. Then we are going to free up a lot of guidance counselor 
personnel who will no longer be doing academic scheduling. 

Now, I realize that they are not very well trained in counseling 
in spite of the na!^e of their jote. But that would be personnel that 
could be used in a scluiol system, and we could go so far as to have 
sort of obligatory things that kids participate in if their parents 
were being %parate^ or if their parents were going thrmigh a di- 
vorce, if their parents were ^ing to be incarcerated. We have Uiem 
and there are all Uiose hours. And the fact that as a society we are 
not loofting strai^^t at the i^e of separation is preventing much 
of our education money from naving very much impact at a time 
when kids really need it. 

And so if you coujd^give me, if you have any si^^estions along 
that line, if you wouI#* know of any programs wit|lin school sys- 
tems, if you have any tlKiughta about how we can Jtetter int^ate 
— united Way agency capabilities with our schpol systems. 

AikI then just (me . ncludtng remark, t was ver^ pleased to 
hear—and I hmve foripotten the name of your oi^aniasation. 
^ Reverend Heads. Prison Fellowship. t 
^ Mre. Johnson. I thought you were an advocacy oi^anization 
within it^ prison system. 

Reverend Heade. Prison Fello^^hip is an international prison 
ministry. 

Mrs. Johnson. I see. At any rate, we certainly ought to be look- 
ing much more thoughtfully at this in terms of the incarcerate 
p<H>uIation. The other thin^ that has involved me a great deal aa a 
State senator was with the prereleaw pr<^am, and we could be 
doing b^ter along that line, too. 

So I urge you to see this as the banning of a dial<% inst^ of 
as a somewhat frustrating pr^entation period. 

Thank you. ^ 

Mr, Wolf. Reverend Heade, do you need to finish your state- 
ment? Bdr. Coats smd ycm had n(A finished or have you? 
% Reverend Hkauk, I was on my last sentence when he stopped me, 
so I have pretty well summakized my tertimony. 

Mr. WoLT. I wanted to Uiimk th« panel for your testimonies. I 
think you have made several good points. 
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I had read your testimony before today s hearing and 1 hope that 
you will give us more recommendations about what we can do. You 
talked about the one pn^ram out in Minneapolis, another out in 
Washington State. That is all good, and it is good that we know 
about it. 

. But now we know about it So what? What are we going to do 
about it? Qingress does not always work very well- It is almost ir- 
relevant, i^imetim^ in response to what is going on in the outer 
world. 

We are now in the process of voting on the continuing re^^lution 
which we voted on about four or five timc^. The cMlministration 
says it will be'vetoed and the Government will be brought to a halt 

E nimbly Monday, and everybody who is voting on it knows that, 
ut yet we keep goii^ through the same proc^ without anything 
happening, 

if we had^spent all the time that we have spent — we are going to 
be in here until midnight tonight; we were in here until 9:30 last 
night— on working on the problems of the everyday, real prdblems 
that people are concerned wjth, i^ would be better oflf. 

I want to commend the chairman and Mrs. Schroeder for their 
commitment today. Mrs. Schroeder is on ^ree different commit- 
tees and she spends a lot of time with this committee when she 
could be at so many other places. But many of the memt^rs here 
run in and out and are not focusing on the hearing because they 
have got other committee commitments. 

My (wo other comm^tees held hearings today which I did not 
a)l«M. Members run inSto get their names checked off so that they 
ten show that they weie there, and then they go on to the next 
one, ask some irrelevant question for 30 seconds, and then move 
on. Tfrn way when youa opponent runs against you, he can see that 
you have been at all of your committee meetings, and cannot use 
rad attendance against/you. 

The point I am trying to make is that we are really l<:ioking to all 
fof you for guidance and for some dir^ion as to vmat we can do. 
We do not have very much expertise. Wk have even less time. 

But there is the interest, I believe, Dy the members of this Task 
Force, on both std» of the aisle. This year has been a relatively 
nonpartisan effort except for one irreleiwnt meeting on the psycho- 
lo^cal impact of nuclear war which was an aberration. M<^t of the 
things that we have done have been very relevant and very bicmrti- 
san. There is a lot of good will here, and we hope that you will go 
back, reflect on the testimonies you've heard today and on your 
special insights and submit to us your ideas in writing. I would like 
to make sure that I have an opportunity to see this. Again, what 
are your ideas on what Congn^ can do; (1) for the well l^ing of 
families to keep them well; and (2) for the families in which there 
has been a proUem. How do we address these pnMems? And, 1^, 
ediH^tional prt^ran^ were discus^ that we <^n ado|A here for 
young famih^ just beginning. What can we do to make this a 
better country and help children with their self-^^teem to feel 
better about themselves? 

If you can give us individual recomimndations, I can amure you 
that this committee will try to see what they can do to implement 
them or to put roroe^moral fon^ behind them. 
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And, again, I want to thanjc all of you m much. 
[Whereupon, at 1:55 p.m., the hearing was adijourned ) 
[Material fiubmitted^for inclusion in the record follows;] 

THEKAinr AND P^VENTiON 

6tnci> patermiUy deprived individuals urt» oviTn*preisenti)d among individiuik^ with 
pbychotoi^icai probl4enu^ it is not burprE^iag that Iht^y an» found in ubundunct* in the 
^ xras*? lyporU^ of pt^jtrhothf^mpkjtB. Di^piu^ Uw luck of ctm trolled n^nmrh, tlwrp are 
many illuminuting deMTipti<»tt^ of how p^vchotherapist^ Iwive attempted to help 
falhiT^ot^^nt or inudoquut4?ly futhvred ctiiidn-n. (e^., Forr^t, 196€, 19tr7; Git'i^n, 
I9t4; M^rtoo, Neuhuucr, IHHH); Wvlte & Di*lg^, 1959^ 

Glueck and Ulueck (1950» ntKirttid that many <k*linquent boys whd form a clu»? 
n^atiofiuhip with u father burro($ute resoivv their antisocial tendencien. Ti^i^^man 
U5fii2) found that young men who liad been chronicully delinquent while t^rvinK ir 
tiie Britii!>h army improved m a function cif their relutionHhipb with father burro- 
pit4^. A fat her absent boy nioy^be particularly respcmsive to a malt^ Uiempibt or 
role model becauijie of hi« motivation for male companionship. Rexford (19f)4K in dc'- 
scribing the treatment of younR ^jg^lA^ocial children, noted that thettipi^ are more 
likely to be succesiiul with father^ibben^ bi^ than with boys who haw Htfon^y 
identified w^ith an emotiomilly db^urbed, criminal, or generally inmlequate fattu>r. 

Th4*re are many organisations. indiKling Big BrotlH>r», Y.M.C A., Boy Scouts, uth^ 
letic teantH, campi^. churcbeH« and tsiettlefmmt hoi^^ that jprovkle puterually de- 
prived chtdren with meaninid'ul fatlM>r 8urro((at^. Acklitionaf prcrfesHiona] conwita- 
tion and more community j^pport (esptK-ially more father Kum%'atei^i, would allow 
thebe or^nimtionB to to^f even greater benefit to many more children (Biller, 
1974ci Brody. 1978; Jenkiiw, 1979) 

Available research indicate that even in the firHl few years (rf life, the chiidV 
perbonulity develof^nent can be very much influenced by the degree and type of in- 
vc^venu^nt of a father or fathiT nurr^ate. Group settings «*uch as duycnre centers 
can be umi ae vehicle^ to provide father surroiifate^ for many children Tiie facilities 
of Huch or^{uzation^ Big Bn^herw and the Y.M.C.A. could uUio be utilised to help 
youniier dWiidren. 

KOUC'ATIONAL IMf^UCATlONS 

Our educational igy»ieni could do much to mitigate the effertB of paternal depriva- 
tion if more male ti?acherB were available. paHicularly in nurbery &icluio], kindergar 
teti, and the early elementary sdiool ftraO^ Competent and intrrpersomilly able 
male taacbens couki facilitate the oof^itive devek^fMinent many chitdrvn as well as 
contribute to tteir general social functicming iBiller, 1974a, I974li. Sext4m, 19^1 

TR^re \» much need for greater inc^ttve^i to encourage more males to become 
teacherN of young children There huH to be more freedom and autonomy to inno- 
vaU\ m well m gY<HiU?r financial rewards We mubt make both men and women 
aware of the imp^f that males con have in child devek^anent andtln^ importance 
of male inflitence in tl|e early yisum the childV development. 

FutherB and father Hlmt)gaU«i can be m^ more knowledgeable about the iiiigniri- 
cance of the father in child development through creation and the mans nu d'm 
<Biller & Meredith, 1972, 19741 Such exposure, along with other nrpgramn, an 
leaiben the numt^r of famiiiev that become father tdbsent EmpUcit advantages nuch- 
OS financial and other support for fathers remaining with their f^milif^i in rontm^i 
to the current rewarding of father absence by many* welfare department} might do 
^ueh to keep some famili^ intact and reconstitute other families. 

Preventive prc^^m^ can (oc\^ on families thai seem to have a high riak of be^ 
coming father absent Svtitematic t^hniqu^ can be developed to determine the po^ 
tentioi coni^x|uence& of father absence for a familv that oom^idering sefMiration or 
divorce. There are many famitieM m which b(4h the parpnli^ and the children wmild 
be tMc to function better fiufasequent to divorce. Whe« the divorce proce^ m takii^s 
* place, more omsideration ahould be given to whether all or fiome <d tlu* children 

might benefit fnmi remaining with their fathers (Bitier & Meredith, 1974) Data col- 
lected by Santrock and Won^uick 09791 fii^^t that it may be advantageot^ for 
children wlio^ parentigi divorce to live with the MmHHMii& pfitredt. It ii^ usually «af»ter 
to find mother surrogates (eg . grandmother^^ houi^keeperb) that father^ e^irro- 
gabm. It ia altto relevant to cot^ider potential paternal elTectivenaft) in placing chtl^ 
dren and with adoptive or footer ptirenti^. There iu much evidence that fat^'rs^can 
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be jUNt as efTfCtivi* parents m ntothc^H can whethpr in a lypkal nuclear fuiiiily or i«m 
wn^lf pamnt^ (BiH*5r & MiT^^^ith, t974^WalUT«. VJlih 

Much motv mH*dH ta bk* daw to* Nupparl cantinuctl fafhc>r<htld tnlvnictianN in 
Umpw^ in which thi' parimtij ai^ Aivafrafd or in tht* protxi^ of becbminK divorced 
tBtlliT & MiT^dith. 11174?. Recent n>M,€rch hoH cknirly indicAUxl Xhv himvUtm of frc>- 
qufnt futhi»r-child contact when pan^nu^ are divorced (Ahurbanel, 1971^; "KeshiH & 
RoBi'nthal. WulIiT^t^Hn & Kt^lly* IW0». Furtbcrmorf. tht'rv m incrroHing evi* 

di'tice emtcwning thi* tdvant^>s for chtldn*n (and jiarentHf v^hen a joint cut^ody 
und/or nhaivd pan>nting urrangmt^nt in put into ffl«rt (Ahurbanel. 1H7U; Biller 
t4iri*dith, Gn-if, 1979; liKtR^rinft^oti, Ckm, & Cojl, mh, Roman & liaddad, 

IVIH; Robenthul & Ket4iift. lUiil; WallfTsUnn & Ki^ily, lUKIa. lll^^r 

Much of tht,' rfwnt r«>i?urch on the impiMrt of divorcf on variouH family members 
ha^ i»mphxisi2i«d that pur^nt^' difiicultitfij in coping with thvir own need» may inter- 
ttw with thc?ir adrquacy in deahr^ with their children V dibtress <Hftht>rington, Cxix 
& Com, IITR; Wi^Ukrn4^in & Kc*ly, hi Parentt^ in the oni^piirent family niuwt 

not bi* m'giectitl. For eKample, thi* mcfither'N n*action to hut^t^nd absence may great- 
ly influence the cxti'nt to which father absence or lack of father availability affecti^ 
fy*r children. Sht* it^ often in need of ^xhol^ml m imb hocial and economic 
hUpport. Mental rietilth profeb^ionulH havi* outlined many u&eftil technkiUHj for help- 
ing mothers and childrt^n in fatherk%» familit^ Uvg.. Baker et al.t IHtlH; De»pert, 
1953; Hill. 1949. Jenkimi, 1979; Jom^, VM):i, Klein. 1973; Lerner. 19r4; McDermott. 
196H; WeiiiS, 1975; Wylie & Dolgado, 1959K 

In a pilot project, (me of the central rihiIh of a welfare motht>r»' i^roup to help 
huhlKindle»i mothers deal cotu^nictivi'ly with their social and fainiltal problems 
(Biller & Smith, 1972^ Puilak f t970» dmcu^ii^ the frequent tnU*rpersoncl and f^>ial 
prtiblenHi par^nti^ withmtt partners imd ^ave ^ne excellent »uggeiition» for help- 
ing such parentf^ &tpv with their concerns &lucational and therapeutic groups 8uch 
atj Parents Without Partntftv can be wry meaningful for the wifele^s^ father a& well 
km the huHhand^tt^ mother (/g . f!^*lHcm & Frank. 1961; Freudenthal. 19r^; Jenkine^^ 
1979; Schk^lngi>r. 19fi«; Wa^erHton & Kelly. 1977; Weiss. 197ni 

A feMignift4»nt part of community mental health effortH. both in term^ of preven- 
tion und treatment, t^luHild be to support fathers in biding effective parents and to 
locate father Burrogutes for pulernally deprived children. Far-rviK'hing community, 
Htat«*, and government programti are needtrd. A vaut number of children du not have 
cimmi^^fnt and ni«anit^ul amtact with miult maU^ Thit^ very m>rious situation 
mu&it be remedied if all our childr«*n are to take full ttdvantoi^ i4 their growing 
tiociai und educational op|>ortunttie» 



NAIlitNAL COLLABOliATION »OII YilUTH. 

Hon. Patrh'IA ScHRO^iUJi, 

ChairuHfman, Tmk farve on Ecunomic Seturity, Svkti (hmmiitee tm Childn*n. 
Youth, and FamUu^ House Office Bmldtn^. Annex 2. Wimhinfffim, D C 

-iDuAU CcmoRis^woMAN ScHRoicoER: On Novembi^r 10. IHK'i. ! ti^tified before the 
THconomic Security Totjk Force of the Sek?ct CommitU'e on Childivn. Ymth and 
Families on *'Patmml Absence and Fatherb' Roles^ /* 

Throughout much of the hearing, m^eral committee members rainefi the is^ue of 
parenting skills- were there any imigramjj or activitie^^ that »tref»i>d partem in^ 
i4iil8 . « 

In u^ effort to acMre^H thiti matter. I have gathered a bmall sample of wnw of the 
kinda of bmvic«si and programs our agencies ofh r on parenting. 

AMKJRCAN RKD CROSS "PABENTtNo: VCluA^CWIUJ HlOM Ot4t TO Stx' 

Thm courbe enables item parents to incrf^uve thc^M)ility and fielf-reliance in pro> 
moUng the health, aaft^ty and growth and develo|mM*nt of children; prcwnoting 
foratiy health; and prermtin^ t:hi{d abu»* and neglect. The parlicipttntfi (k thm pt^ 
gram may be parmts. tmhvlduab who work with children up to m% yrnkth of age. 
adoptive parent«. grandparents* and becondary and college btudentii. The Red Ctom 
offerB thi» course at) part of it^ nationwide effort to **tm|mive child health, to foster 
optimal childhood dcivelopn^mt, and. by 1999. to reduoe deathb among children ^et* 
(me to 14 hy at WmA W pifrcent, to fewer than M per lOO.OtKl '* 
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CAMI* Hlill, ENt' 

Cunip Firt? oClVrb a i^^^gim* nl in thtfir HoniWi prugnun, for hi^h hcIiociI snt^mbeiH 
which focubi's^ prtmiirily on tht» titoici* of bvcomiriK u purenl or iiot Thv pnigratti 
oft'erv u nunibt^r oi' practice- incorcuieH and nkilUi, covt^nttg ibi^ues buch us: how do you 
ftH?l about bi^ni? a pur^nt? Will all rt*S4ponmbilitk^ of par<-nting be Hhar^? What 
doe^ it take to nupport u child? hikI muny «rth^r liimilur qiuf^^iona 

GIRLS riAT^ OF AMKlUirA. WV. 

In a rt-r^nt nurwy of local Club progrumming, H2 percent of GCA RH*nibt>r orKoni- 
lations proviifcd t«?rvici's in tJw arra of family lift' educaficm. which would ihclude 
education about tht* n*HKmKibilirie» of parenting and how to uniXi^ when and if you 
an* ready to ;£repl iVwhi* rt?sporiKtbtliti€8. A GCA-^pom.orud d&niom»t ration prof;rum 
for t4t»nogt^ nwtJivrb, funded by the DeparlnK^t Labor Women h Burtniu and con- 
ducUd ut tbe Pitti^ni'ld (MAi Girl^i Hub in lOWl and 19HI. msult«Hi in a 1^82 publica- 
tion <*ntitli^, '*i>>mprehttfiKivv S€-rvici»b for the Ttvmi^* Mothw." TTiis fH^i^m 
guid«N which has dif^minnf to all TtCA ufTiliatc^ and hu» bnvn Bold to a vari- 
i>ty of oth^r youth organi^tionn, conUiinH information on how to im^udtf parenting 
cd^Mration in Kuch »Tvici»s. In thi« case, panrnting education nrfi'rn to child di'velop- 
ment and iii^ues in child rearing. 

UNrrU) N^GHbOttHtKtD r^NTEliS O*' AMIIIUCA, INC, 

TTw? United Neif^hborhood C^^ntA^'ni America hay been involved for a long time 
in ^'parenting" pro^im In the IaiU*r part ^ th^ TO'b, UNCA concluded tih roW m 
a nutiotial coordsnattng ugency for a Departnu'nt of ll«%ilth. Education and Welftuv 
grant entitled, *' Preparing Ti)enagerB for Parenthood " The dominant thc^ne of tht» 
program was that iji helping youth from low-incumc* families to acquire the knowl- 
e<te^ and nkilk for intelligent deci»i<Hi-making tm related to the family life cycle 
The United Neighborhood Centen* of America haw continued to ofler similar kinds 
of progranui in their bettlemi^it hoube£» 

VMI A OF THE V H A 

The YMl'A ofTf^rw several courneh in many of Iheir YMCAr These pragrum» in- 
cltide: 

VITAL StQNH Of FAMU.V UKE AND THE YftlCA 

BahUi profc^onai ytMtf training which helps YMCAh evaluate poitcie^ and pro- 
grams to impart family life and parenting. 

Parent cniuaitton program which cmphobixeb the nkills of good parenting 

tiCHOOI^AGfe: CHILD CAKE 

Includes parent education, training, and family progrtum^. 

I HOME TKAM/rAMILV CONN^CTK^N 

^ear round family activity progmm. with emphasb on good parenting ^iik. 
I hope this m useful to ifou. ShcHild you have any further qoeeiMWi, pleme do not 
hesitate to call me at i2\b) 567-2748 or you may contact Karen Hendricks, BtaiT of 
the National Ckillaboration for Youth, at 296-1515 in Wfi»hingUm. 
Sincerely, 

David W. EUmlmann. 

Chair, National Collabtmiiotufor Youths 

and Ex4XuUw Vkir Ptt$9deni, 

\ 

\ 
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■■f JSr: 



niMS mofT rwiu vDwmor 



trr U tmstmat ftffwi«t f«rtly ia AMtlca. 

tUim r«cc«r ctMtrlbtftl^ to rapid «nwth •! ««#*p«tm Iumsm holds 

AOS tfl^retiis ctot^Im ctiiidrM «a4«r f< fmmrm of ogo. 

Ami mm^ mi c^Ufwo Uvol«»4 in divorco rHi« otM;o«4od 'mw MiUloo 
mimcw 1977. 

goco»d foceoT U«41Q« CO wr grwili l« o wwfc »r pi rMldrvn l»»r« t« 

OirfMlT ovor omi Mil of mil hl^k btcrtbo snd «t mi v^lc« ^irtM at* 
of wMlock (UvllMi 4 loloM* IMS). 



l» IMO, «f all hlmmk dkXXSwm mmUw t« ilvod to fwU boated 

»l4o, i4liU oolf in of All iMto cMldfM wovo boinf roiood b? 



cbo Ikir^U csai4 tm4 Ml cHonco of llTiog i« cbio Ifpo of «m«o. 



tyci4i|l of iti^o fwoot rpiiftfy 



1. 



Itaiowny io 



IB I Ol |» l l BO» W li W l fO IffRlllOO 



f^vowty io rroMst l» 1 of 9 fMtflios voAotalf^ by oovor*o»fYio4» 



> o w t rn r is pro ill ti 1 of 3 foMlo 



lo^lUo Ciovitoo « aolooo. ttil) 



lo !97i loot Uoo its of UmmU twro Jod fOM&tloo oMTood locomo Itfi^ oo 
|l»»m. Ow iyai iJ Co Ml of oil b u o boo d w i lo fo^ilioo. 
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rat* lOS Smtt ttias tMt far attit* ««m (AirKHMl UfXftiCwdiful Stu<J^ 

(^I]r OM cMrtf 0i \m%\>ttn4M provida Vf^a^rt (U.S. D»p(. oC Cc«Mri«« 
ianiMi af Cm m^ . If 79). 

ttert la ■ Mg^r rata af anvi#cy aa4 dapraaatcm M»ag aingia nothars 
MT »ilMr aarlsal at«CMa gro^. 



llira« 



ira« M^haaaa teva ^aaa pro^oaatf to axpUio p^MX^ lalatiunkhip 
cvaM^atrMia and aUfla fmraa(boa4t 

a. facial a«l4€Ctoa liypathMia - ava-aai»'->0a paraotialUy 

^flctaaclaa la tha matfmr laad ca .Mfiaaal pratJM. 4$aerca. 
mi diairaaa. tovdy in iadfvs^vl ptyrtia-tlMrjirr- 

Saclai c mac loo li7p<>th«iU - aia«2a ttackar ia pr«vaac«4 fra* 
lnlgfll iaK ra ta IwBCtlona araaArlaatr , fiaraac tia«ia^iac|>«r} 
ta amrlrmMtal fac tots amcfc aa r act hi. aaxlsn. roU av*rl<vB4, 
ao4 lack af comaicy •aafwrt* IU«»dy i« co ysawhds child 
carf. iaca»# •fif9«rt, and Ja^ craialag. 

c. UcJi ef aoclal av^port amIm cba alagla mothat matM tmlmtMbU 
fa atraasfal 2<fa avaac** Smdy i« aaraaaal caotaccs fhroMgh 
lAich th« iadiaidaal ra««iv«a «aa<icnal aapporc« coacrata aid 
aad aanpUa«« accaaa ca na«# aw:ial raatacfi, a^d aalaiaaanc* af 
a TOcial idaatity. 

ftaaidaa acaao^lc tMir^«U|«, roU orar^aad. aad ot suppon aystaaa 

(IM aaCbarUr is diacipliiK may ■ 

AMr ^rabiMaftic a«mt-cliild ralaCiaiialtlf mtimf dlvarr* apa«Ar> t0 
«aKbaf-«oo CBeUMyiactaa, C»a ft Caa, If 7a), 

^^yiffl*^ jefflP-i' ^ ala«la p^raat, faaiala iMadad f^aiU*. caa aathar it 
aa«fra»tad %y mmf atfaaaaa thi mmf aff«c« l»ar ao<:iai And 9«yi;holt;aic«l 
aall*-^l«f. Tba iMf aw ca^a a»d adafff ca i v«a« «tr«»aaa a«y b« « 
dacamiaiaft factaf la •Haf^iag cH* daaalc^iittaai of her childrm. 

Nyc»alt>ftig»I ^»t^ al Qg^dfaa af gjatia raftttf 

r»ifcai Ma«»f» Ucaraiara, Of cba 400 «t«idi*« fevl»#«4 k» f^tt^r At«vm« 
««Ir M wars aachadalof icallx mad. 

gvciirraat fiodiai t^t imUlf fMacciaai^g aAd cUmifl mvw natm 
iapartsac c^aa iha aua^r of p«raaKo a ct»Ud &b (Im KoaM 
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1M MvMv < i«P «P tr»t#d %hMtt 



*4 wlroMiiT df fM imilf mil* 



II «. iMJict. piWttS, mt wcmMitfHmdy wvtiU aMkii m 4&CiArMC« 

*Mli«r iiitMm <^ ciaianw im ihm M«pl«, tH« 

Mtf-c«M^. tilt Mitimm MWMtv^ if «• c«n M|iMt« Vrc«l««i 
hMiiMM** vitli ai^^Mt* f«CMrti«»iii« tlmn cIm Mw^y oCUrs si^^rt for 

Offof^, Mid ftouatilinky , im. fouat •ufp<trt Ur tte idm* 

^ M RmtAl illMM, VisiMlUT, Mia wlfm hUt^ liw lh«ir «i-jpr 



tSti»m, 1979) M«^t« tt»f IImkkUI b*rd»hij». hlgb l»v«U 

mi Mdftty ana low t«Ml« mi imfti-^iU liKoroctloB wtr* t^rccitc 
tmmmmm mi poof iaColUctvol pwU^^wwoi mmmm^ cliil4r«p io oioftlo poroot 
im^lUm. 

Tltto ol MMToclon «^ ttm tmmwmm for oo^orocioo oro fo^ by o««o 
vMMOfCi»f« W fco ta^ortofit imumrm im 4»»of»Ulot cte •ffocto of focbof 
,ltf-rr oci diiUroo. A^lt^r isci4»ro of doUo^voftoy, fetdMmm, 
«M cilAic«l proktow m MMciMd i^th ooporotloo *iO to 4ivoreo cMo 
vltb oooofMUM dot to do^b Otetlwrti^oo, Sm; %o mil T^icteoo 4 
ItaAM, im). iMfock« im, fooM tMt lotlMf o b ooo co do* co 41««rc«» 
df«o««too Of o^ototiOM ft«d mmmt dotrteootol lofXoowto oo botb boyo 
•lid flrlo oMo it ocoiffod io tte lirot Coo yooto of lifo. 

Ito fwor^ niorotoro mXmm iodleotoo tkot f^ boyo* foc^ oboooc* in 
tbo ooTly fm^m fooolu io • Iom oMColioo orioocotioo (tilUr, IW; 
HXlmr. J97A; liilor i teb»« lf7l). iloockojrd ood JUJJty 097 fpmmi 
0mt €hm of focto of poyvftoloficol /4Mffcor oftoooco foboooco dot to «bo 
Cctbot'o occlcodo or coroor u—tlMiWto) ood pyoic«l fotbof obooiv* w 
•MUr. fotoMl doyrtootioo* ffcyoicol mmS p#ycbol#$tc»U w»o ttl«t#4 
%m doficioot ooft roU doot UFWwI . 

- $ - 
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•IfalficABC fasiNti-M •i»i;«r{ty 4Uvb, t97f>. TM 0fk%y c<m»i«t«»( 



• . TH« lkth«tio|C(m, Cox «mI C4b« (1976, t976. 19;9«. ^) ttv^y. 

1toUcrct#U ffnd K4ily (1974. I97>. 19?^, 1977, 1980; aihI 
Ultr ValUrctcin, 1976) 

A Mj«r coficrllHpClcw of cIm H«cH«rlBStoo, Co« 4 Cox tt^r l« tCfi 
4««€riptioii of CIM cycle of mm$M(.ir9 p^r^nc-cblU iot«r«<:tioo th^t 

of tiM r«r«titc d«c«riorc(«4 in cM )r««r fol1<M«lni cht 4Svorc«. Tl^ir 
«»tlwr**»«a r«l»t4«ii*»ip 1^ fovad to b« pArticoXarly prttblmutic . Tha 
doctiM In Kh* Bother's ^rcnc iM sl^ills M«oci«t«4 with iacr««»c 
in A§tro»«iv« •s4 tmd«»ir*bU b«hjivlor« U ttio ooo which ^riMhicorf 
iO€T«Mo4^co9rciv« b«h«vlor im tb« MHhor. M Rho tv9 ro«r follow^vp, 
(ho ttochov^-ooo roUttoaahlp wao aiill probl«wiclc. 

C«iior«lit«cloii fro* hi* of^ io bocmiM fwilisa woro fro« • 

MTrov raogo of dMOfropKir HkarwctorlsUcs. 

UaUorocoU ^ KoUf cOQ4ucto4 choir oCtf^y in Korln Couocy, CiUtornto. 
wich « ooHpJ* co««l«clfig of 60 fOBilUo wIcN 131 chiUroo roofing In 
frM 1 - i0 Ttoro. Thooo foAilioo woto fro« o prMoBiooacly «fhico. 
•fftoovf c iT mi icy, MotWr* hod cnoCcNty of oU ilMt chlldroe. 

A oigpftlicont contrlhticloo of Chlo roooorch projocC vmm thm d«UB«oCiOQ 
ml Uo difforoM ooIcomo fcvr di&ltfros of difforoac ««of or 4ov#lopMMicol 
JUmU. PyMdiooioro' voocUovm to dl«oreo iaclud«tf rotroooloo. froc- 
Ciai«oM, cofoicioo bo«tiUor«o«t. worry* «ii4 ftoo4i«M. 

r^f cho locoory groop tho «o«t oodariag oyo«^coo voo porvaoivo soodiooaa. 
Tho ioitial f Met ion of cbft oariy lacoacy grotip voa ^rv«al«« aa^^at, 
UAmm9 acraU. mtA teotUisAtloA* 

fof tbo Uft t*tOM?y >rosp <ato ^SQ) cM roopo«io« mmm voU-^rftoniaod 
otjoct 4iro€to4 amptt^ Xhtm oi^or laa^od looM* cb«i ooy ocoor 
•flo<cl«o roopoBM «ljm toaoovrotf ot ono yoot. 

mcb loioocy Ofo cliiI4tM. fooXi«sa of mhmmm o«arfoi, fhoy «r«ra oaHoMod 
•f cho IttpUod rajactiea ia tha fothor'a dopareora. »ahiii« thoo fool 
««linp«hla* aalf tbo oorly lotoory «id lacor iocofxy groo^o anfforod a 
MifiOAhio dmcUmm im mchoci ^rfQrmmmct. 
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Wol— r>nr> mup^wimns^i gr«M «is«r» ^^tdatmm^ m mam of b«tr«y«l ihc 
psrnt^. isiMMlf Mraig ImiIii^ 9h^m «r4 MibarrMMMt . In 

ffM9«Ml>illtT fvr riM ^raco* 41vorc#» A e n — u ii 4mimm9 «MiMi cIm 
f«AaNI Mporicac* ^ cIm 4ivotc« wm Wclidrawol Md dioiMcing* TIm 
ftf ^rootal f«$r»Mi«i «m diMctly r9Uc*4 io p«eror •4ji/«iMrai 

M tto flw y««v foll«i^-«r. Vall«roc«i» ^ K«ll)r rvportod 341 of iHo 
chSltfTMl M rofAlMd • on— of Moll boittg fta4 oolf-conlidoiico* 
»iorlwr 3TS of Um d^ltfron vporo Jvigiotf to Ut ovfforiuft f ro« o aodorjt* 
to oowro d o prMOiop nCUch woo sooifoot«4 In « *«rtotjr of boturvlom 
loclodlnt ooinol pffwUcu; ;^^ AolinquoHil^fi cbo fof» of 4r«ii o^ooo *ad 
•CMlliiS. olcotwiH— » «im>ic and ^roBoSljL^oivitaoM • looriUoc. 
latOMO M^r> «i4 woalittog Modiooos* moloit^ 291 kmd 
rionil 4^rofrio4« dtovoIovBoncol profrofo* Bownvor* o¥on tlmo chlldron 
conlioood to on^rionco ii^oiwlccost loolli^o ol oodaooo ood roocoCMat 
tmmxA OQO or botl^ ^rosco.iSM octocWd tabU fro* UolXorotoLo 4 Kolly** 
Uii* tfoald IndicofO 0 oluhlo prrro«it4M|o f^f oittglo ^r*at f««lly children 
«|ie oro io Mod of MOiMonco ood ottofilloii m « roowlt of tM dtvorcr 
txporiODCo. 

2»M. lodicotoo choc 

*Xhlidroii rt»fKio]rto txi^cfotiono* HotHors« tooclMrrir, otid o(her 
iMd od«lto ohowld ovploro choir ov^ciot&cos of chltdrcfi froc 
f«^^htodod fonllioo. Do od«Ui twpoct choM ctilidrtn to h«v« problem* 
oc hoM oad to foil io oclwolf Or d^%dulto o«>^ct th#M chlldroo W 
htpff ood indopowdottt vitb good cosoitivo ohilitioo ond food vcrbol 
O^illft? Childroo vlU roopo^ to i»doit oxpcctotioao ond will toncCit 
iwvm pMitiM ovpoctMiocift* 

"Mojor proftlaao isi choM fMillto at«« fro« povortir ond ocitM. 
StiftM i» Mooc&otod lot# Mlf-^too9 io childroo. ono it roouSto to 

dofisiog tM cMUroo m prohloM ovott wboo thoy do«'( Uv« probIo«M. ti 
M do^i undoniliioo tho MthOr*o mmo of coafidooco m mII. Io ordor 
to cooMoroct poooiblo otifiAMisii^ of foe to oa tboM foailioo, oothoro 

oigolf icMt pooplo io choir tivto who trill oot bo poooloiiotic obost 
tho ooccoM of 0 oiotlo parM. 5<^p«rt g rooip * of oioflo «#rhoro vho «r> 
cocUidom coo provido 14om« o«tt««tioM ood oftcont o» O MBt > P»or coo 
Mgi^o cbo pogflUAos sad otlgM that othoro provido* Singlo ftoihort 
CM Mm M f^lo awdolo for ooch ochor ««d choy coo hi»ild cMfidooco 
«hofo Mofi4oAC« io lochiog. 

niMC lap^rtoM. pofhopg. to choc Cho aothor of m foo»la<-hoMod 
foAilf » hor ch|ldri%. ochoro ««9Tbia| nich cho iM^ily. doMlop coofido 
in foMll htodod r^llUo ood tho momo^o ohilicy to bo o coapocoi.t hood 
of hot foioily* Tho roooMch IndicotM thoc tho aojority ol fo»llioo« 
whoa aot plogttod by pooo»Cy« mo m ooccoooful M CwtH-porMi foailioo 
Problom oro oftoa aot m owch poychelogf (ol oo th«y oro troooitioMl. n< 

OYpOCCod OUtCOM of CbiO CrMtoiCiOO io O OtKCOMlttl fMilr " 
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•I «fU«MiA« cteM rfc— Im0 cliivlvM* It U 4Srfie«it to 



l» 11— i r y^ iAm MofUiii irltli thm miHl^ m«at tmmllft ••^lally povvrtv 
fjnillM, IP* c wi iifif dl4m«sr4 tiM poiUlcai. jni ecoMic fAcccr* 

sriaei tbM. 1% «u«t iMr mmm of tlM ctatur*! cd4 atmccvral •da^tstloet 
of tto funttr imilXmm md not ott««pt to ^m»h thtm tmwN «i441o<^loM 

fi^lr fvfvo u4 ^iiot* Wo Mot oloo ottmulo* to iIm oocUl ooc«^r^ and 
tM fMilj** ability to cofMoct vith ooctrcoo of ourro^f o«it«i4* (Ho r««iZ« »«Kh 
M «ol^i^«« fri«a4ff, ocboolo, cfcotchoo. otc. 
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1} Otm V#4ir foH«f^-Xi» 



9-11 ytt«r« 



. Th«f* WAS i. yrmal fo^ ^^fiicftl <;(mi*ct 

vich •^(ilcfl, Childr^i «s^,'«t««a f««r« of b«lsif mmc »v«3f 
or h^inti r«9l«c«d, Otal^ ^ cod 6-T««r-s»ld« %fcr« al^lc liP 
cs^r«^'; {•«liftf« &o imdvmcad «<mi« of gft« divorce^ 
f«l«c . i clMnftfla (U«ll«r»t«in i:«lly, 197)). 

Childrm rnpn^—^ f#«llagc ef iMkdacM l4i«», Icar &nd 

414 Boc tloac s|iaMi«)v««, Th«y n«4 4tffi«:«Uy fin tfiipc<&\- 
Ins st>«&r «oft«r t«A#Ard thvlr r«slMir». Thry f«l( aof^ry «t 
thmir motfmtM for •c«4ifiif ch« ffltMrs Uts Mr« •fr«id 

of &7ict»riieg ilitir «>tlk«rg* wrjicb. Xhmy htlA &ot««M 
d«fl&r« for (M r«cosic41i«tioB el fKoir i^aronCft, l»cl&rvieg 
chat th9 immilf v»« "tmrmMmtf lor their •«f«cy mn^ conilnweO 
groirtfii" (koll^ UallorfCtfln. 1976). 

LAl#r Si(«ncy clitldr«ti ti«4 • M>rc e«»Ucflc ut^^S* rataudlng of 
dlvotc« «fi4 «Ntr« bc((«r «bl« Co «xpf#«ft CMii le«llBfm cf 
imirf^M a««tr* T^y dSd not f««l rooponolbSc ler tH« 
divorce. M umtm mhUmm4 and «or«ny outroftod by ih^it 
por«nt»' boMirlor. Tholr loyoltloc woro divi4«i4 b«tw«*<^ rh« 
permits Aoi Cboy frcquontly ftlt lo«Mily *i»d rcj«cs<4. Tt^y 

l«y«rit)g of |»«y<b«lattcoi fuacCioo&ni <l/Ail«r*t«iQ K«liy. 



Jb4o2«ftc«ico Aitotcacooift w«t« fiho momt opmly upMi by th« divorce. Th«^ 
12 - 18 y««rs os^rcsAod «trpv^ fmllag* of o^gor, ojidfurso, «iMM wid 
IS • 2S oiBb«f r«tf«o»»t^ Uvoreo forcod tiM *dal«oco»ta to ooo tMtc 

fia|«»to AO indlTlAMlo mmd to rooooooo tboir rtlotioci^ipo 
ifltb <oc^ formK, llioy «l«o ro^^'OmtMiootf tbolr own v»l««o oi»d 
C(MK^ (ft obottt i^os t« o go<H3 noritol rolollm»^lp. Hooc 
v«ro 4bU to diMtigogo riMoolvo* froB ti»oit pjir«o<«* foolUct 
by » yoor foll^^og cb« dl^r<:# (UoUcrotirifi o^ Mi sy« 197^:, 



2> ytv o-Vw r o!l<y-Op 

10l_ ihlldr rn - 34 p«r c«4ii p| childr^a arm ht^ppj fhrivi^c. 29 f«r r«f>i 

•iro doiog r««oo«iAbly w«iX , asmI )7 por ccrc iirA d*pr«ftfto4 CW«llor«i«its aca ^ 
lUlly, t980). 

p, M>!J. 
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rm nimu tsMxn fmiiy 



am fiooosa i 

mm4 «Pcnfllnft« "ViW" m will m cIm«« ch«y £m1 «r« Fr«ctlc«i 

I* Mtmw lb* bralMiCocmlfieg, r«vl«M cod 4:Uca«« all idc«a r*ft0r4«d. 
Ai(«r Uw Maaioa* lias of ^ savkad in thm or^r of 

prior itf (MrioumM) fcy th« frov^. 



fMvi4« f>m l«rgrr ftroup into Mail gfa«»^f! of pare l^ipjmt*. Ucln^ 
elia Mitaftoric* Ii«f#4 UpIom cKa tr<^ •hovl4 4«v«lop a lict of fha »as«(iv« 
••foct* of •iogia i^rvof fi«iiiia«< 

Caficr«t«/rra€Kical Paransiat/faatiial 



far aottai/f«rcl>o logical O^aMunity 



Aft«r conyioCiAfi tin* first taak. (ha srow|p ahould IKaa davalap a lUr of ctMi 
po«icl«« aapocta of aiogla poj^i Caadlias^ 

Hm loads r tan gac jIm frovp atarta4 hf givla^ an a)M^la: o problem 
|4«iitifio^ flMMcW^tid b^d^cifig. Ilka oppooito or poaStSva oopocc i« 
ItmUm «^1« to 4 o c i * o ^ fawr ooo, vitbowt Havims i« liotaciato vitk ofWKhar 
f«rMi« hm to opotiA iho iaMn. 

Itoioi H mtff h0 o4viMl)l« to l»ovo oo w oo nt otMr thoo tto Uodar oci a 
vocordar for tts^o Wroiaotoraiat ooasioo «o4 tSo oaall sroi^ 4ioctiO«i«Mi ^^od it 
rac«n««ooo io iba Xorgar^ groop . Iba loodor la tbaa frtod to locilic^ta the 
diacttootop* It «kcy bo «oof«l to httr9 «oro tbao ooo rocor^or if mmmmmf 



Alloo tlM g#Oiip« 10^ X) ttiiM(«« to ^o thro«^ tt>l» aaarciaa ood 4ovalop 
Clio two listfi. ISo loader vHoold tlaoo bring tha ootiro grov^ bock to^atbar 
Md vAlUaa a flip cbort or ^iaikboar4 to lia« tm fcn«r cotogorloo <md dovolop 
« iiot for tba ootira group of CMi^tioa ood {.»iti«» ^pocta of oi^lo parept 
fMiila*. IW atioeb«d liat fre» •^^ioglogor «Mitorioi aof b« i^od 1^ tba 
loador M o Tafar«oca. if oom tbiogfl bovo bocn ov«rl4H»ba4 b? portSctpaot«. 



- S ~ 
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ent^ifM %h9 fwv^l^me and p^iclv« factor* rcUlad 4m«'piucnt 



facliSilaa, irca«p«rt, Mrr^atcciac coata. b«ds«ila«, hiMm 
Mint a^aaca. 

Scipu, pr«}udica« lanaitfwaa, Staltad aocia! axui aanual lif«. ' 
•aoiio^aS profe.imi* pfe^alcal ai»d amial haalth <flacta4« 4«ci»to'> 
•laklnf on yo«r filradp«a» If jro»» iwrk, « "thraac** to ahaky 

Mrrlaftaa, Irlcnda f(w or taVa aidaa. 

U) f *l9p I -€h 1 id M g a 1 1 <ma 

«»a «adal at ho^ , Jack af faalntaity/iMaculinlty 
boa«« ckild baa oAly at»a pJ^xttl to talate to U 4iacf)}li<ia, lack 
valtdaiioK, cha achoul 4daa not nodrrccafld children aa %iia«inji 
«4iilt'* in faailly, ovwr protartlcm of chlidraft, imXy cna aourra of 
aflactSeo for dilldras* 

«) raycbolo^ical iUtitacta 

faa I Ifigt of fwSII* bUwMr, a |o«# a« 1 f - ima^ a , laaa<«ri«r« iaolatioa^ 
to o^wrdO paraatlim «o4 to att«»rt Co fat^««r and smt hvr elthouKh 
jr05* ara ael^f oaa |Mra9t« a aanaa uf failura« living vstli tht 
»m^t%¥9 past and not looking atiaad. 

(a) Coqii ^gM l JUijiacta 

L»ck of caamiity a;«pgK>rt«« aua|kicii-.n of baing a 9ol<^p«f«nt. Since 
yoa failed in oarrl«fta jr^u ar^ '>uiii9h4'd'*. You a^a 'aa&y t'^^ It 
yoo ara a aolo-paraat f««u>l«- 

L«c,k of aatandad fasilly awppoit« llutvlny of i^cor rat I (ma 1 boisfiiiaTi** 



Fosltlva Aaoacea »f OiMt-fara«t f^Utaa 

ia) Ccyacrata and Fractlcal 

Kaftiiar f iMKiai iaco*a, and you daciJa how to «*pc{»4 tt . Ychj can 
4«^f* ]NM»r f i«a to cfelltf raarlas or d«etda if poaaibla tn vork part 
or foli-tlMa. 

Tbafa ia paaca in tfcia hocMr« copxog awst tonaUy ainca thara i« lat» 
atraia «Ad attaaa. oo t^raa»A«nt Iyos apouta, T«^tn aa\f oe^llda^ia , 

partnar ot friij^. 
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h9 coatr»dlct Icn ia raiftlfi^ children. CTtHi^rcn 4p^«r wf^Jw i&vttUd 

Tfiu CM r*lM y<^r otm conscloufin^iit * llot • 8h«d<»w of your partn«} 
V«t • t&ii«|«it iodividti#|. rt»d CrMMtndiHis vtrrnfths which v^r^ 
dorwit pr«vi(nt«Ir. tlivclc^ ytnir cr«4Civi(v snJ capcbiUt Ly 

practical crainlaft, 

(•) C^ MBmai A>p»<;_t< 

Teu join Mlf-^«lp Sfot^p* An4 f««2 «f«ni«d. You Join <.Mm:n^i 

•c(i¥iCU« •» « >«ra^" »dt «» « iKil<r-r«ient. Social Agcr.i4ii! ant 
of iMtlp to 1^9 OMT-INU^Dt le^tly. 

<n ft^llial Aapgctf 

Th«y CAR Ua!- p»r«nt rhg t.ht Idrcn . 



\9 - 
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m sitvcix FAs^m riuiitt 



To r«vl^ clw ll£«r«cur« on ih* noricl end e«K?lloa«] 
fAili«B tfi ttr4«r Ko ^r««|»f •«o««»a*fir •kills 
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tKf PAI^KT r/MUV 



imAUm, Sliflf Hr«oU art «: tano^tiiteM »Ht In 

•II McUl c1»«m« «flOi^ all mfil and ttlmU r^B)^** ac*d >ii cat 
froBontfi^ IS a^iMMif, 1979). TNv tla^la mirSti 

t^rwgh tfHorCM, Mpi^tiM, •a»mionf . ^ths, «9t-^-t«vd1ocl binh% 
iBcaffTtratlm. M^ltilUaclfRs. i^Hltry Mfvfct, ottt-af-tM ^iMttnt 
ar If Bf U^ fitfiwit a^tfiaa»« Tfct ant-Hirm sntttit My tt trtnsuianal or 
parfiftaaat* 



Iba parima of tMt lactm is |a pnrta^t f^forKrifoa on cNirac- 
tarUtlcft it^ liMlloalafi of alfigla^iMrtat faolllts with an ta«)h«M« on 
tUtlr Ma ta9M» il/ ^ HalXlltjr as *tea1u^* f willy systm. 
m UtUn ontarlal U r*tsa^tad la tkt ra^^of^ei ie tkt f^llcMrinf 
fl%« ^aaiUaiit: 

oat >^r»nlT 
(?) mto art thtta ffa^lt-pianmt fMOfat? 

(3) 1^1 «ra IN sptlcal strv^^es in ^Ir^le-s^trrnt ftisnie*? 

(4) ^ cail^^ mIU ant partat «t ^syc^olo^tc*! rUk^ 

(5) lihtt can be dcme to h«tp ofvi the ipi^cltt of lU^c 



T^r«t tMijcr tfti(09t«aat ihauld ba «iae txplUU «^1ch f&f« t^r 
co^t^tutl fratawork of IMi Itctart . Tbt firti tl Uitt Itie f^Hy U 
fha prloify mirtwlaf iociillxitfon mH for oatlln^ INr nt«4s of 
calldrta. Itcaad, ta« camtitloo of Um ftmWy (tnttct. tliiQle inirtni 
or rttowtUcttd) It nrt fM m%t laportaat 4rscr1atWt chtracUr t»tk . 
family ^ratofm raibar fliaii favfly form slMtala tba fo^tA of wsr 
• tUaflaa. lH\r4^ caitaraa** ata^t cannat aa «it wltlMut aaatlag (ht 
arai!> tf tha ftan/i Un» fa«t1y U Uia mil for IntarYtfition, 
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f«iH1x fQr«i in Ai^^ca. IN nvfna #rr&iH^i)U ^or children u?ukr 
tl^MMi In titolutf sum In 197i arc itiotin in Ti^lt 1, IN €mtr«st& 
far m7 |M«9 dllldntB Mid for &Uc&» -mr^ noXv^rthy^ 

t fto art tfeiBfc ftlftqle-par^t ftplltest 

itm9 flMllftf $rt 9or4 llkfly to bt yovn^^ iq ba divorced or i^vcr 
MfTladt Md to blacl, 

m luAtr df fMlKei tmddd by f0omn 9iai Incrto^td dr«K«tU«Uy 
om* Ibi last 70 ycant. friM 4.S ailHon In 1^ to 9.5 ^^lion la 
1979. Tl« pr«portl(»i of al) cbll^iM llvlf^ tdtb tiitlr father Ha& r««m1n9d 
ttfsll, Itff tlMin 2%. tba mmmr of faaiU1e» NNidad wdb£n ui^r 59 
IMI core ibta tripltd »lnct 1960. At present tiny cocitHntc a>or« tr^fi 
a tulrtf of all fe«a1t-headrd fa«1Hes. 

thf itf In factor wblcH Ins cmitrltmted to the rapid ^rowtti of one- 
{>«rtat bou&tbo1d» Is tlit rUIn^ dlvdrco raU In t^ UnUtd SUm. Sn 
tba ptriDd fro* 1970 to 1979, tlw maiber of cHUdrrn lUlof «U9i a d1iforc*d 
iVtHir ^Mbttd. (ftotbtn aro aiiarded cosiodjr of tho children in 9011 of 
All casotj Tm oMMal iM*«r of dfi^»rcos b§% OKceodcd out fftUlos 
tinea 197$; ipsyrcxli&flttlv 601 of ditf«rc1i»9 co^ylarft bavf cMldrtA umlc^ :B 

Sir» of agt. Tbc anooal ooabtr of chll^n Involvod 1o partf^ul dtv;»r4.e 
i cftCtedM eoe pHIIoh aloco 197?. T^s, tht M0or of cblUroti ar^ 
pr^^ia of divorce U at tn all t1«« high (61Uft« 1979; Spaoier I Click 

According to 1979 fUCUtlcs» DtlUft^fort Us^nh oi^ Hmtoo bod the 
Mgheit dlv^e rate In tba co^try. 8,2" dl^rco$ for e^ery 1,000 pcr&ooi; 
Awftia tfa> dote i^tb fi per 1,0M. A cooi^rlum of divc^^o raUi taOD9 
tba B Urfiest tUitdard actr^litao tUtlstlcal areas $^OMed Utat U 
bl^lmi rotet mrt Situated In SootHoro or Uettero states. The 13 lowest 
rtUft mm lo tbe Hoetbeott md Middle Mesc {Ausslo Aaerlcaii Statesw). 
1981), 

Mmte Is not IM only factor leadloy to the frowtb of sloale-parcnt 
faadllcf. Ibo nm«^ ^ cbUdreo bom to itMOd oothcr^ has tripled ^ince 
|9iO. ocUMii for ooarly IX of all chU4rm tfftder oj^ IS, CvrreHtly 

over baU ^ all blacb bl*^ n pf idilto blrth« are out of ««dlocb 
(lovltao ft beleos. 1991). 

children en oore llUly to live 1o a fe»ale-beedod ho«e 
tbas «iilte chll^^. In 19^. aj^roalAaUly half of all blaci cMldrvn 
ondor ago IS lived in a ff«Rle-h«aded houseltf>1d« idille ooljr 12% of all 
MblU children mr& being raised fay a mom. An f^UpasIc child had a 2Ql 
chtBce of living lo this type of hour in 1990 (levitan A deKHii. 1981), 

tihat are, tN spec ial ttreites In tingle-parent faiat llfsT 

fconte : Aealitlei, A aitj^ difference (and ofte to Qutnltfi) 
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ilvinf Arrsoprvnu 0f CMK jr. Under ilgtiUen In tht UnlUtf SleUf, ]979 



t for #n 



fiihvr OP* 



7L« 
4.1 



torn m. 



% for #11 

bua 

children 
tm6atr IB 



43.4 

44.0 
fil 9 
2 J 

12. i 



I for «1) 



Jl 7 
14 



5.4 



for all 

^dcr |8 
1970-1379 



41 3 

10,6 



Arr*«i9Ci»«iU, rturci. If 79. ^Current f'cwUtiOn Oet^qrtl. %trit% PZO, nq U9 
itftiMru|to«, e.C, U.S. Covcm«ei4i I'rlRtlii^ Office. 1979) 1«bl« 4, amj 
fUrluT Sttlui entf fiaMy SUii/l, ►Urth, 1979, •Carrtfit fopwlatlcw Rtpcrt* 
Strltfc P?0, no. (ll«i^<fffltoii. D C. U.S. ^tn^nt Printing OffH«, 
15/9). UbU 4. 
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Iters U « ftiglier Sf?c1e««s£€ »f povat-t^ mki?^ €/«ai#-f«*dt<f f^cO^^s Fow»rty 
t^jr ntwr atrrM, tep*r#tc4. it1vortr<l w i^'dM^S ^« I of J f«^U- 

tteam l«if Of tt» ftp^tma |t««fiU« & St1ou$. 1981), 

In I^. U%% tfc*« m 9f f9m4\e*hs»M imsilUt had fcfiri*eii fftfosnr* *s 
fwlHtft si^ iSS of f«a!f11«« ia^M by ^ 

Tfct Kitf^l l<N»2notf!n«1 Swrvty Nil ^ffvtfi us laspwuni litfort^fi^ 

fe^rt 9f iio€ and ^Hotter tet»«c«9 30 to )?f#rf of «9« «e the iiae cf 

iht finl toUrrvfM In l?6e. 1^ •(5)e3ft) i«r« folfa^td for JD 

Tilt itfnrvy fom^ %h^l tDt transUlc/} fros ha«s^i6Mi'w1fe Ut fewdU- 
vnit cntitr% s^rlo^s tcononic ^rot»lm, thv ivercge Inco^ f^r 
fc^lUl decHned «9X ^iU thai for tt«ctt% f«1t m for «h€ r«>w^9«^ to^crt 
l«« group ml HlkIj? to h«vf y^nm^ ctiOilrttt, bwi»r^o1<5 liHOi^ fth by iO\ 
for Afid for bUcis. 

bUclt. HMUb «o«l edocftlon ^titutUv fe#1p«d to t^RpUir. il^ di f f€f«f.tiDS 
M«io$' tM^'thirdi of bl4^l f«»Aic'hcddib 1« tto gir^ic ^d not co*^- 

hjsd eof^ diffUMltjf Unking the better pacing jobs rpit/ iUc ti*d i ^^/|/*u♦r 

cH^ncf of « i^^lo¥i l^tUh prt^lr8t--(^ 1r tnret bUits and omt n 

fix for vtiitc*, (HtfUh problessai Art «uri? prrvaU^t «iwf»^ rxtC^f^ 
tJv«R «w$ the reit cf the? *d^iU fensl** txiPuUtlor.V 

im ^OM^-p iMrs Xh»i for «f)tte "wasw*^ 

tt4-44*(7 f*&U <#i 4 AO iff b1#<.t ^rrfMlc- Ht*dfd un: is f.^tt^vp<i Ar i/; / 

Vfte fits d»lt foyr»d th«t oi^^v $ fivf )r?«r p^rj^xj ;;f «^ * le ^c^mi ^ 
t»^<1% who did not iTH^^rr^r pi^v?r*y for ift^t One >Ca''. Kjr t'/^M 

hr4l<1l «f» dU3 r»l ntiatirrjr, €0X MTf r m pt rtr Ty for tt )t$it Orit ye**" 

Crc**-Vfcti0fv*l 4«ti frxm IN Curt'rti; Po|>yttticw Su- y 

t&Ms woatffl U col « fmUy l*«d. €.hanc#ft 0^ tivtf»% v. 
j^Oviprty <V^«Ch wis |7,«(K) 0^ far c f ii^l |y c-f f .*^^ 

In I9{^0) ire Un* iht^^ 1 1^ 20. If b*caaf^ e f&- ■ \ 
^>f4d, r»rf ch4r>ctf 0< Mvtn^ ir o^^n 1 1 t«t ^ or. rHr ?f 
iv«rl^ i,f>y fovr. t *Tn l^" # M»ft ^tf^jis^r s net a 
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drop A&j; M IS mzh ai lOt. 1h« (trop In tncc^ for wCMWn %% 6vv to 
se«#rft1 fartor^. firtt, on\^ AbOvt OfH^-thtrif of JiusUnds ijrovlsJr ^wppcrt 
(y. S. Orp4rtfirfil of CoMrce, eurv«v of ihf Census, 1979). P^ny h«vf 
not tm^ ort^reii bv Vm cwrtf to fwy child fu^|>ort Of yhcr\ ordered hive 
felled 10 A» The drop in locoiae U etio ettritiMte«f to led of e^c*^ 
t^on ¥hkh ofte«» confl^t «Qair» lo Ion p^yin^ jobs. AUo. divorce occurs 
«ore ©fleti Ici poorer fe^n^c!^ igrendMelfi, groiw. i fox. If74, f$pen*lwidt. 
197S). 

?e%. studies Mvt Inve^tig^tetf the Iq^ct of eCMf.OiHc f«ctOfi o*» f*«1ly 
functlwing after divorce «#he« the coition Is studied n-teirch^rs 

ofte« v$e different fotfUcv of ecorawtc sftueticm sa lh*t resuUs «re not 
iOs«^r*bte\ Mees^ires of ecoiwlc m}\ t»\n^ irhUti «re tosed on 1ncc»;^ 
or level of child tu^rt wjr not ^ «cce*rite If assets svch es sfivln^s 
iivd ite»«s ere not considered, r'erceptlon of fir^ciel stress r«thfr 
then ectoal tm.Q*e amy be • iiore 1«9o^t«nt predtctor. 

^j^ho loolcel Streti. There U « psyiUive rvletlon^h^p t^eiwftn 
eothetTfS? AiMVs7cWo9»c«1 distress, Epiowlolofflcel Si#r*e/i If.du4t4i 
th*t these «sefl heve higher mtes of en*letjF end ^prrsslon then any 
ctf«^r Bariut stetws ^ro^p (Ei^loff «nd Ree. 1979; ^ittenteg end SuUin, 
1977). The utillxetion retet for Ch11dr«i imder %%m In ovie-perent 
hows 1$ four t\m% es freei es that of cM^dren In iM>-perent hctnci 
l;ilver (1977) and Kalter eod ficoZMr (1981) f(Hind a higher rate of d^l^n^ 
tiencjr and depression aoong children of divorce tfi^r^ ^c*ong cfiUdrer* ff<>^ 
lrt»ct fafijilles In dlnUgl populations. 

Three h/pothes>es h*»e been proposed to explain the positive re* an on 
ihip bet«#een stress and single parenthood. The socul lelfctlon h/poiN^H 
proposes that pr«-ej^1st1fV9 per sww lily deftcienclrs in the slither le»d to 
ec>ottof«i^ problem, divorce, emf distress; li^dlvldiMl ps/Lhotherap^ \\ 
called for. The social caoufl^m h/pothesls arfiffs that the s1r«^1e 
jsotaer u prevented fro« fw^flUln^ role functions (t^a^lnner, person, 
^Kjute^erper) to environnentel factors iwch as raclsii, se*iwi. rol« 
ovrrload, and tack of coMwilty support. The rrmedy Is to s^gvlde 
1fK**eased socia) services si»ch as child care, incomt supports « enci job 
traieln^. The third hypothesis v1e«rt slnfle noiherft as cxMre w^nerat-U 
to stressful ttfe events end everyday striin <M to lack ©f social si#s>poTft 
Sk^^U! seaports may h* defined as a set of pers04»at coatects thriMi^h «^Un 
th» Indlvldtfat receives estftlor^l siapport, cw»crete aid end services;, 
access to nev social contacts ond eilntenance of a froclal Idertfly. 

I^fildes eco^C1iil1€ hardships, role overload, end lack of support 
syste«s» the proMea of awlhorlty In dIvclpTine my evUt {hraJidwie«i . 
IrM) a fo«. )97<), Children view fathers as «ore po^erfyl Md tney 
ffftn^Mt Uss de«^)ant end noocowpHant hehavlor toward fathers. Th« 
sInoU aother lads vitldatloa frtw our CvUtfre and froa the presence 

«{^ther adult In the hovse. She aust he swoernn tc counter the 
Iwa^e ef irMter power an^.' authority »*hlch our society has vested 
neles The «»M pr^hlcf^tU p^rrnl-cfclfd reUtloss^ilps after aUt«^<.e 
fip^^9«r f o be Ci!7ther-fOf! CHet*»e' *f*5ton, Co* ft Cf»«, 197K) 
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Ihf point »^*U& should U €<5V£>ft6i<2C^ n ifl j^lnfU p*»^mt* 

p4rtaUl wpUt tft* «8jr copti and Aikptf to tf«« itrei*<>ri my b 
drt«r«1*1si8 factor fa ftlv«p^(^ Una drvt1c^mf»t of ^er children, 

fG9r d^idt> ef rtmrcH on tlie slngU-i^arcfit f«»Ujr ^vt noi pro- 
vided « dffc1$<ve Ml^er to |iA0tri«r « cMId rMr«d 9»€ p4r«nl U «t 
ria for 8»tjrcliQlo|Ui1 mt^^^tnlmmx (CmMoh. 1!W tifchjwn, m2) 

Tfea ftthtr iU>uf>ct lltgntwrt . IMtially, tf>f vsiuaiitlcm th*t 
• flMlt virUbU. ffltDer m«ac«. i^i tft« dttentlnlng ftctor prws^io^ 
MlMUestwftt Ifi clifl^w. A ^flcft wit49\ m% •|>pl1«d; o^ljr negative 
ovtoowf Mtrt rtMArcfwd, Fst^^ltsi fcsillef dr»m^ ittfdjr ttecetise 
tttff «tf» d»*t«nt. 

IkfSOfl «»d Sudta (1973) rtvlMd 400 stodUt on Ulh9r «&inKe repo^t^^ 
In t9it llterattH-o Nfort Thrse ttvdlc^ Hfi4«d father atsenc? to 

cMid outcoM &«ct) Aft Jyvenlle dtllnqwency^ )oMer«d liJUHcitutl Mn6 
pfrcfvo^ social functlonlog. IfUpprtJprlatt ick rolt idcfitUjr, and Mntfil 
ninrii. Htr{09 aod SudTa noted that the wjorUy of th* ttudies failed 
to d1>t1iio»1il» tDt caiM of fatfwr atoonct (daath, divorce* desertion, 
otJ^r), the dorattoo or de^ret Qi fa trier absence (teH>or«rj? wr ptjna&ner.t ) . 
and tlie ctslld'i a^K tt^ratioo occurred. 

Of tOrte d(W studies on father al>s«ice only to b« 

fl«thodo1of1&a11f soimd. Of tmo 60 studies* 24 ;ported the view 
that fathtr absence Ictds to pathological outcoK. in cMlo behavior. 
This vlev chall«)oe4 10 stwdles and 16 had vlned c<m€liit1cms. tn« 
reo^rent f«od1o9 of their rtvlew wis that when faerlljr functioning and 
cllsate are ^lyxed, they ore «ore ieportant thafi the eutnC^er of parents 
0 child has In the hone, the review deoonstrattd that: (U the lopact 
of frpwlflf up In a fatherless hem Is stronvly affected by e1c«cftts 
pres^Kl before the father's ohsefice; <2) fa«H1jr fonctloolns ef present 
neebers (the a«ther*s role imd coping ability! Is crucial; and (%) facile 
ficnctlORleo Is dcterwlned not ooly br the Individual characteristics and 
inceractlofis of fa»l1y «e»4jers hMt also by the c1rcus»U«es and environ- 
neet of the f«ally unit, fawlly variables wen aore laiportant than the 
static earlable "father absence;" socloecooowlc sutws and commlty 
tralU were a»re slgolflcant tHeo father ahsencr. 

Other recewt studies s*^ported the ci^luslo^s of *terxo9 S«<3U'*i 
II97J) review that factors present frefore the paternal absence %rt>re cr^c^iil 
In enplaUloff tDe child's adjostocnt. lUiSch^e and ftaschke stwdied 
the differeficcs In faiiHy stmctiire ood family conflict In their effects 
Oil cMldrofi's self-concepts, Ihe swiple was U^en fro« children in 
frades three, sin. and elffht. The aothers hypotheslied that faclly 
structyre (I.e-. Intact, s1«$le-parei^t, or reconstituted) >^1d «air fto 
difference In children's self-toncepf i. The second h/pothesu we^i that 
children *<ho perceived oreater conflict I* their faallles nave 
slenlflcantly lo^r s« If -concepts. Both hypothe^cii were supported. AUv 
•ft, sex, r«cr. and ttits^-er of *1M^p98 **?re not f^Utcjd ts *rlf -cu?w.k;^t 
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IfcU it«df. Aftstfter teportwt finding m» thit f«r all cl>«1«r«ii In 

CM fftfW'i Mlf.>«aBcept. Tte tuttar> »«ffntfld tiat If m cm mmu 

Mppon f^ lljrwfl «ml S«Ha;;, (II73I coiclu,^ U»t tS. iSStllltS 
of tM rvstoiiifl parent «m» taiprntast l« the ckiKi's •^JwtMiit. 

ftw pMtlbU tMTM of Iwalltflty In tlit tt<td> 1i that In tlw jlnol,. 

Silll^^J" pwxtfw 1m cMflfct ketMM<i mhHt. 

*MUtr li the ^tlOMblc atxmrtcf in reportiM fMilljr typt <iAe«»cr 
tiMv m fstact w rK«a«t1mc4}^ ttm tAUOr^. 

?Jf^' **^«!». «»* P*«»sMwfc« {irrj) f«md »y(9«n for 

^"••f fwettwUig «r perMMlity arsblcn lAlcb rvtglt In 

MirlUl discord art t^rXmi In prodvcliif d«1<M)u««cy aid tint the 
«»roka« baw par m U aot ttw caiM. Tte aotMr* cmpared Sf f«a11<» 
wUfc tfaltnqaMt di«9ht«^ wlU Sf fa«1I1c» witii dM^ktm tiM saw aot 
»*a vara opt 4t11a^Mmt. Tfcajr focutad «« tlM) «ar1a»1«t af brokan Ito^. 
parwtalMirclHaJHc dlionfar. and raBiijp six* as caiMi ©f dallnipniK;. 
. concluded tMt parantal handiest »«»> aa aMUl ninest 

"'j r'^"* «" dtnmiuatw. 

fl?^^!:°" !" *" c«»t»^bytin9 to aarlul dl»ctw^ mth rvtuUtd In 

^^^^^ C1S8?) h«s revleM»<} the p^/crolp^Uil r«SMrcft pertaining 
to fcoilt.lieatfH fmiU%% publfsNtti betimn 197O^l«0. H«r rt^i^ iJoorts 
tfie c«f iMtm tfist cundnw In fmlc.hM<3f<l f«Dil1ts e«y not «xMrienci 

bcti^ ^tNr ibsmt «ad cfcll^vn co^1ttv« 4r*«lMcitot. Of Uitw 
ftiMtflfl 755 «rre not IkcIlkM Ik Htrzog Md SudU's r^t«». OnU 3o 
Uiid«tft act XNt afn1«i1 cHUrfa for Mi1y$lt: {I) Um ft%9 Qf s non- 
cUnia! «w?*.^Uo« (2) use « controU mmp. And (3) rfforii tc 
control for StS. Shion onacslmd the dlfftretitla) tfftcts oiw^atcd 
-Itft cMftcUfiitiu of tht Absonco (c««m, ^Mtion. onset). 

Tfct iot^ st4tod ttat no ^Inltlvo o»acliafoiii txHiU ^ r««cfc«d 
«bo«t tto rt1«iio9iAip tetMOOn oitm of fotlbor tte^nco ond cfiH^'t 
cc^oftl^ tffocM o^toclotfd «r1tli ^fforwi «i«tot ofOf f^Uod 

Y' I*?^ »t«i«»t1c«l ftli^lnoifvct In nofit ftt4idf*ft. Alio, few §Mi^ 
«RCl«dtd 9Hmc^ h^^imim aft«r o«t U m their coitimnftOf IhM ovU 
tieoco MM 1fiCoiic1«fiv« tliot loA^tr o!k»«fic«i toire ffr$Mttr effect* . 

t%» tffftriMntit officU of ffttlMrr otoOMco oo dHltfrwiH CMHUe 
<kveto9««t Ktrt &£rOtt«er for fot^ absoMo d^ t9 Oitwot t^the 
rettooi for tte ots&me were conptred. %kinn cooclud; tHot tte effects 
of ffttber fttiMOCt turfed Wsa irftH t^ tuMecti* clMir^ tortstloi (aoe. 
sec. rece) tlM miUk of ^ence. $tS ¥$% contldered ta N 

ihf (SOU leportent eederetiiit verfeMe. 

Th» reirieii tiy Shine vi99eftted thet financial herdiiHp, 
of »^Kletj? 9^ low UveU of p«rent-chnd Interact 1w» «ierc ia^>ort«ftl 
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I Cfttfm fif poor IniflltctMl ^forwrnc* cHOdr^w «n (itigU-p^frttt 

eMMt tb« coMldltrMi • mlUnr variable. ^%^9xh9r% nce^ 
to lool^ it Urn mast, mtt. tf«rat1eii m> e^^rt9 faUi^ aUtivca ai 
•$ fifties of Urn aff^1t*^rMt ^^^y- 

ttet ef tt^artttm muA ita rtaiim for si^r^ifw ara f mmd ^ uw 
re^e^-ctert to bt MporUst ftf torf^ta iM«fw«fi1i»9 tW offoc't of fatHtr 
i ;«aco 00 dilidfw. ficoorolljf, ti^rotloo bofom aot fivo ft %m as 
s tfian^fvo ttoi lator a^orotl^s ^v^t It satu a» mrt tfUmptlvt 
tiiao otHar c«MOf of fatter obsoneo. A Mffher ^nclOonco of OeUoqutocjf. 
recidivism, aod elfalcol pn^laoi art ataoclalod nHtli iteration 4ot to 
4IV0IC0 tl»o idtft soparatloii 4km to 4tatl^ (NotMrloftoo, ^jrc« 1957^ 
ToOaaa 8 Kbho, 1966 K tetroU (1972) fOMl that fatter ibwc« due 
to 4l«orto« 4ctorttoa or i^ratloo tetf tte mt dotHwstal loflomt oa 
OotH toys and glrU oten It occwrrtd 1b tte first too jfoa^^ of lift 

Tte roioorci^ IHcratoro alto lotflcatoa ttet f^ te^. fatter ateentt 
10 tte oarly years resolta %n a lost imscvIW oHoitatloo (8U1«r, X969; 
0111^. W^i 8in«r and late, 19711. Slaocter^ mt4 6l1)crr (1971) fou<W 
ttet tte tf facts of ptycteloglcal fatter atetf^ {a^ciicf doe to tte 
fatter*s attltwdt or corotr coMi4ta«iiis| 9»d ^l^lcal fatter ateooct mr$ 
slaHlar. Patorftal di^1«atlOfi» pl^lcal a«4 f»srcte1o9lca1 , sias rtlatod to 
Offlcloot tos role da«a1ooBnit. 

NsNCvor, tte stodlot of ten rolt ^alc^wot la lotact faalllts do not 
s«9p^ tte cooclosloiis of tte fatter abstnce llt^ntura ttet fathers infU- 
fiKt oala saa rolt dt««1^wit. Tteio stifles teva fallod to flod slg^lfi- 
caal fatter-sofi siffllMrlty {iai*. I979K Tte ooly co(«ftlstm f1^l09 l« 
ttet tte father's ooscollolty It correlated tilth tte day^hter's feololfiUy, 
it ^QMNHntf ttet tte fetter's ovrt^rooce Ms ao li^ortaot factor lo pre- 
tftctlii9 tte sooU Mscollolty. fetters are sal lent eodeU oot Just tecoosff 
Ih^ are aMSColloe tet tecatise ther« Is e«t affective reUtf^hlp. 

fatter ahseot families caonat be c^sldereo haoooeneoos. tele nxiels 
mf te present lo fatter ateeot hones. Santrock (1971) reported thai 
fetter m^t ten with a aole aedtl mm won In^^ondeot oi^ hloher In 
oascolloe Cteroctorlstfca thoo teyi trith oo mIo eodels. Ixodes (1979) 
Ideotlfled five Uyea of sloole oereat foul lies. In %cm of ttese fenllles, 
iKher mU ividola raplooed the diaoiit foChor. Ifi letters, tte ooiicostodUl 
father atlll Ol^y*^ • central pereotln^ mlo after dfvorco. fSee t^lo 2} 
lo o^ltlofi^ Wrat (1982) dcsoite^ five ty^es of terooting systeatt lo 
^tdlvarco faftlllos lo idifch oowrttstodfal fathers p^$tyt4 a varietr of 
rolos. (See Table 3) 

Tte Coo se oae oa is of Pltme . Siaco divorce U atmaotly tte awjor fac« 
tor lo~lte"r^i^ MMker o? iTo9le*{»areiit faaellles, ood hecavse It tes teen 
seen as We dlsn^tlvt thM otter causes c father absence, tte tuc classic 
stodlk^ of tte 197fa will te reported. ^ 

Tte t«o aiost laflnestlel studlefi^f divorce te90o lo tte early )97C's. 
Tte tetterlfioti»* Coa, ao<» €oa il9UK 1978. 1979a, 0} study alloyed a vary 
aoohUtlcated «iiU1oethod« MtMasure dasl9 stellar to tte test ttodles of 
tte fatter ateeoco nisearcV^)^««'ftt«^» ^^^7 (li974« 197S, 2976. 1177. 
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J« smis Of siKcif-pA««Vi 

tlf79) dfllw ed five d1«t1m:t it^les of sl-qk-pfirt^i 
i*fjk~ t*^ described tcla» 



tjrp* I • The "tolc gx ecyttv c* It t «n1l wlier* the itn^lt M^^r^t Is th« only 
0ccvrt t^ff ir»f fither died 

T/|>f It - The "•MK ilUry parent* U * i^lt in whUh tN single p«r««t %h$rti 
oAf w nort t»«renuT7is^Kml¥tHt1t$ wUh «n •uilllir/ pcrcnt <jloe& nol 
)l!ff Mtih the femWp. A» tJMp^« »(Ov1d tie « poiiciwjrce fewfly in whu^ 
a&ciher h«s cuitc»dj^ 4Ad father vliUiftg rf^nt*. 

Type III - ahe 'MnrgUted »j» st'cyte * U « f^lty In irt^lcn ihe sIngU p^t^-r; 
»h«rr$ one or cone parcnuTTuftilloAl »^U^ « ptfr$on xno U *K>i r«l6?ipa to 
Vhe family am! way or My not with then. An esa^plc wotffd t>e a 
fiaUy .rlth a !«ve-1n hos^sele^r vtio U lUe a Bother t<i the chndreu. 

Tjf|w» If - The Telatrd siibitlt tfte* Is a blood or tetjal relative ^ oisuws 
a pprrnul r»te, aith04i9fc helbr^Die Is not the pirent ©f the children Tmi 
funttion Is often asftatd hy fren^rents, Rt^ti, imc1e$ or sibMnj*. 

Type « ► Tr» *t<tu1gr garent* i% the filnili parent «^ H^es ^Uh the thiK 
dren, hui hai In effect a^cated tht ^reittal role. %m 
wtw art aUoholka, dryg eddtcti. ©r ntiffly psythttic. 
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Tht libtl lyp€ t tftrim frm iHe UlI thMi the i$tfm in tHst^ 
fmUi9% M nevfir ^UrH tk9 ^rvoifciQ role. Tht ffotHtr perfornia th« 
p«r»iilin9 ftf3t(tf«ft» tftirr ^vorce «^ tm4 ttm primary p^r^x 
%M bfrtli 0f tug cHild. Tte fathtrt' ccmticts tHtfc %jhi>ir din^rn «vre 

A stcoiMf tjfp« of f«ehgr Mif iilto dliftn^apf) frf>» M& -rr*. lia««- 

vlitU WTf to aootl^. A dlttlngul&Mft^ c^«roct«ri&; c 

eif tlilf typt of poitdlvorct fMlljr w»i Ukf Ojien ond caring rii«ttoiii^ftip 
t«t«i««fi fon&er ftpovm. TUtfr rtUtlorzthlps ««r« toitd Ofi co«B«m 
If^tvrtttl, pksst feUtory, tnd mtual «ffect1or, rather ttwn « ctwwtiatni 
U tht sfiarfd p*r«ntiiig of tNi cMldrvn. 

7yp lllr Wotfter and Restricted ftthir r : 

ThU ijTHf fU tht cOOTQMly held atti^l/pc of po*ldHorce faelMei, 
Invotylf^ a COurt-ord«red «v«ry*ot^r wte^tn4 v1$Uino fCdedtiU, cociitt^c- 
ra^lt to<MIUjr ^tM»«ii tx-sooutes ^ loi^ cotmifcatfoft, Iht {»ar«nta) 
role of fathtr uibiMM, H» t^i a p«rt*tl«t parent every other 
waofcOftd eoaa^iof In caretakTog a^ dUc^pltoo. fatt^r» i»r« ^i^ft«ti«f1eo 
iflUi iitwtftfoui they N^nttd «o»^ t1«e •'Ufe tfteir children, ftolhc? 
wonted to nntrUt the fat^r'i acceti to CKe cttUdren. 



tyye IV: 1^(aes '^tgH ng ^arctat s. 

TKt fOvrth typo of posldlyorce fassfly e*i d1»tl«8uUhed by an iprrt* * » 
Mtety e(Tua1 ifeaHiM of tN children In tera^ of tlwt, £wt • lack of 
ftmred declt^ow^kU) oisd a low leva^ of cooMiUation a^owl tne chiio'tfi. 
inch ^rtnl ftufctloMNl as a '»o1o*cwiiodia<t* the clttldron were i^lt.n 
hift or bar. 



AltNiHik aooo Typo IV pirentft ceiled the8^%Mve> coparenti* Uielr 
arraft^motft had a rIfidUy that was t*6i pneMot la Typo f fastHet. 
ThoM e^i-ftpoo^ti coast derod tHt«BSo1vei pgrtAort In parentlno PecUtcmi 
at^t IHe clkfld^Mi wore iwdo jointly; n^UHer parent foH nr^r* dosslnant 
or powerful than the other, Co«iMi^cat!on bFtw^en the parents was open 
a^id freowent; their rtliltooshlp M4 teen redeftrv^^ fftto a cooper at t«« 
; ^UtlOfisli^p (O^cemed o«.1y with parents 1 fufiction 'ig. 




1980, entf end l^dUfrsicin, i9;&) applied th piT spire t{v%< «f)d laptf^j of 

eii{>erf«efst«1 #p»t9n and thf other citnlcil lei >«ch. Both (tudtes focvsed 
on tfte ka^Mict of 41«orct cm « ^loncllfiual {x^titicm. Tht Uudirs ^atKced 
loUtil (toU i>e«r tUt Urn of irpJr<tio«i «n<l divorce ind caq^loycd lon^Uudl^l 
dn49^«. Ihey stadi^d IM f^t^Uy at a and ^ftwred direct fflfonoitlon 
fro« lh9 chiUrtn and ihtir faelHes as ai scftooU. Iht' fccws of each 
ttifdy mi ©n faalljr (irocrim. Inm thov^h tNIr approacN^s differed, t^tlr 
fifidln^t art Corrc^oii^tlw. 

Httharlo^itoiip Co», aad Coxi conducted a t^ year ittid>i of divorcing 
paranti and lh^^1r cnildrai. Thair %u^U tons1*t*d of 4S white, alddla cli-is 
faffiillft tflUi a K«^^<»ol cAlld aod a Mtched taflopla of 48 intact fawlllet 
with a {?nt»clm1 child of the umt a|K ami mx as thr target child In tha 
divorce* faaHly. Data iftre i^ta1n«d through Intervlevs with parents, 
itnKtuu)d 4lary recondt, lahoratory aod fvm observatlont of parent child 
1nttfracUo«$, ot>&ervat1of» of child-teacher Interactions ^ child-peer inter- 
actions In school, checfilUts and ratings of cMId hehavlor hy parents and 
tearheri, «nd pen4m11|> tests and seH report ratlnys tsy parents. Data 
collected at two w^iths, ya^r and two years followl 9 divorce. * 

A inajor contribution of the stt^y U Us description of the cycle of 
Ae94 ive pari^t-chfld Interaction that occurs in nanj faslHes of divorce. 
The personal and eaotl^l adjtfsts>»it of the parents deteriorated in the >ear 
fo1!o»*1»9 the divorce, These parents e^de fei*ir aatorlty deoiai^s.^coiswnUatcd 
less weU. tended to be l#n affectlonatep and shoM'd iwrked Inconsistency 1r. 
dnclpllfie and control of their children in cc^arlson to narrled parents. 
7h1s pattern of behavior was c»rvUiftear«-parental behavior waa leaat effec- 
tive at o«ie year after the divorce ^t showed a narked increase In effective- 
ness by tm years --althovgh divorced parents never gained as n^ch control of 
tNrlr children as Um control <^ro%^f of avrrled parents. Iht nother-son rela- 
tionship was found to be parti alarly problccsatlc. ^he incline In th* saother s 
parenting skills was assoclatei with an Increase ^n ag^^^tivf and «#ndesf re- 
able behaviors In the son which proved increased coercive behavior In the 
Mother inu Ineffrcilve style of parenting not only Increased tne *on's 
negative b^ha lor, b«t Increased the mother's feelings of helplessness and 
InsoaipeteDce. At the two ^ar foHow-wp^ Uw HOther-son relationship was 
stni problem- tic. Disruption! 1 the sr> i«l ^d e^tlonal devel<^wnt nf 
glrU had pr' >ar11y dlsappearfd two yvars after the divorce. 

the fin inq% of Metherlngton et a1, ^e the <«j>ortance of 

contlmwd coj uct n^lth Vm noncustodial parent Fnrqwent vlsltatiwi by 
tht father wa^ associated with positive adjvrstnmt of the child and po^^tue 
«»ther fMld v^teract'cms idien (ll divorced parents agreed about child 
rearing^ {2} Ud positive attfti^s toward each other, and (3) wvre low 
in ( nfltct^ and whts (4) the father was ^^^tlooaUy e^tvre. 

he 9<?neraluab11}ty of this study tt Me :«d Su that the f*rr.:V-f. 
w*re frtia a v narrow range of denograprjic charactf rUt Us , espec»a^^> 
the Merited fi t ran^e of the ch41drf (igr fou<* at the tW of ci^c^cf) 
ttowfyer, b<^ca*<se the study ec^lo|ed t ejatfh^d rt^arliDn y^««P •R^^ 
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tfrtw firm omclttslons ibowt iht iffp»c% pf divorce en chiU3r4»n ina iPs^ 

forwta, TIM ^Jtct tsts^im^ rvs^rcfe on dlviHrta mith v^iearcli en the 

faftfllft v*rt froB « prwIOKliimljr «*1ti. affliitfii cowiwilt^. PtolNrri 
^ c«todtjf of all tht cDildnHi. Tht faallUt utra nrfarred to th« project 
^ ttliodi p^fcfiolos^stSt tcacfitrs, attoratrs awd Pthtr kMfrcai, SU wtc^s 
of cooostKi ^ mrw offtrtd te ptrtnts and thair cMldrw, l^t intt rveiw 
tlpo MS brhjf, M\± foatto^« and prevtntfve. Clinical Intarvlein «ifre 
carrlfd avt at tfit^flt of parmtal aeration, one y^ar vr^ fo^r r^ar* 
lattr. 

A ifgnifkatit oMtrlbutloa 9f tMa raiaarch g^f^Jtct «as tUa Ufllnta- 
tloa of t^ dlfftra«t outcMi for clilldnm of d1fvi>r*nt a^s o^^clop- 
•KfiUl lartli. Fmcl»oUr»' r«actloos to <I«*om^ tiicl^rd rt«rts^1CNj. 
fmf»lfia»a« co^ftfw ^nrll^ltnaafii. narry. an^ neatitrwu. Tfie 
mdyrlr)^ imtom of wrly latency grou? pervai<va tieedmeu 
Ihe InHlal rractloo of xh$ aarly lataocy yro mi p«rva»W »a<if!c»^, 
Ifiienia itrala and iMobllUatlcn. in the later latency «ro«p (aof ?-10) 
the rrtaoirse m% wall or^aalxed aid otiject directed anger, TMi «no«f 
%6%U longer tf^n a<iy other affective mpoflte whc^ m^%urt4 at one 
y«ar. 

At the oAe year foi1o>*-up, 4« of tN preichoal sjrpyp, Jlia of tf^ 
earljf lite^j group and 501 of t^ later lati^y ^rsHjp $riow<J conioltda- 
tfcw of tha pn^leMtlc OoHaelora obtr.rved 9Mr}^§r «*r^ Judged to be 
In noraaoad piycbelogUal condition, TOIa declmo 1« m ftreichc^l 
cMldrw letMd MnUd to itm probl«aia af tHa tiatodtal parent during the 
p9lt»eparat1oa year or to wnrcwitll/ig e.iger ^tween ttm <!l arcing parent* 
•-fetch anco^paiitd tfee cfeUd. 

THe latancy age chUdrtn mrt topliUtlcated and nature In their 
gratp of i%m and reality, the^^fore, they wre better «!>1a to co«©feheftd 
the neaolnai and cofiao^utocea 1^ the dfvorca. feelings of i^um t^erged 
spaclflcally i^lth tliU age «roa»« ihay were ashaped of the iMlltd 
rtject^aa to lHa fatHar's daoarWre, Miking thw faol iai1o«at1a. 11^ 
yoiAfar laUncy agad cMUm* narv taw^lliiod %r favlly our^tton, 
twt tlia Utar lattnty group c^i spumed Into organUed acclvlty. Half 
of the oarly latency and later latency groapa tofforod a noticeable 
declint 10 school ptrf ora^n ca. Tlia latar latofinp qrgmp ImMU tarly 
latoocy prtiv^) a1ft4 toff^md a aorlom dttorforaMOa In tlioir peer 
relatfooftHlpt during and aftor UMt parvital s^oratt«n. Amost all tha 
cMldrga (^oUi In the 1inm*oyed ^ onlNprotred group}, ooty a foM Mra 
abia to oalfttaln good raiatlonsJilps irlth botH par»nti one yoar aft«r 
the df¥orco. 

Adolescents eiparle&cad great anoer. satfncf«« a sense of tetrayal ty 
the piirents. and inte«saty strMtg feelings shaeie and caAarrasuaent . In 
coatrait to tha Utenc> preschool a9ad ch>1d, ihr* felt mo respo«4i!)iU 
lly for tha parenis' d ^ca. Tht mort Intact adoU tnta »i?re to^^cerned 
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PjrtMT. The dUart. pnceu tecad ic fort* « pr*ciplto«»\t4l#iMi*tton 
^c!ll2lf^L!f^.^"»*l*' »«™«9le$. At folJo-^ , l.ttr c^.it ui 

15? i!!!,'** •^"••rr '«f wtolttcent to mim T 

littjrUjr Mf dmIopwRt. lUt dr^rve of Nrtetal r»flr««lo< * 
tflrictljr rtUtctf t« 9e>mr ^mucnt ta tN •(toletccott . 

»t«ll«i l(.n«m«<« .<rf tell, (W,) r«portf4 tl«t 34t pf tU ThiUrlV 
^ Tffl^ • Mlf.MBfldWMit. Another 37s of 

tht cMldrw Mrc Judged toj. i«ff«r<«g fro* s «»d«rtte to K.ere d«pr*,. 

chrooU «id2ro«>«i*«4 »awpi»lR^^ poor lMn.«n«. lotM.o ' 
r» tting mt4intsi Tte r«Mfn1». 2S» l»d r«s«i«etl .pproprUw d»'"lor 
««Ul prOjf«i. Howexr, even tf>c.e childrfa contlou^i to excerlerc. 
<nter»<tt«nt fetllngs of s«dii«ss and retenuieni tOHsn) cmo or both 
iwrwls. 

ttjlleritetfl ««d K«)ljf d1<) . t en^loy a «Mp«rUon or control oro^-o 
»o the iin<qt»R»si of tM e«tto«i to <l»»orw U iffUwlt to titiwt* 
W«B «?* and »«« 4C«troU arc iKployad the bettm Quit* »«ilt 

AMthtr projilta U that cMMcil 1ntrr»»«»T, carwict be Htily repl*t.te<3 
«1oce data cotlecHon and InUrprttatlor rtHed o« the authori- cltnu^l 
tkilU. tk»^WT. ttw cH«<cal tkliu of UaUarstelB and n«lly ar« con. 
ttd«r«d 0]' SOM to tw a Slrtfiflth rath«- than a limUatiOA of the n^y 

FIKOiHiS Cr IHC ttALimTClli MD Milt ITIFJ^ 

11 fj^c tear fc/oK-u^i 

f^iVC^r frtK^d) cftUdrcn ««r« frl^nttncd. €<^fa%^4, t^UowcJ 

or |>f{^ reolicH, My |, ^ e>yt*r^o1rff «<crf la 

Urjr UXtfKy aildfffl cv^SM^ ft€l1r9» 9l s«^is 1oi$. fe«r 

«j«prt»s<ft|l t^ttr andtr tOMr4 mir f*thtrg. Iiwy f#lt 
»*»9r7 At their ootters for »«fKl(ft9 th« f«t^r) Mr, ^ut 
Mrt afraid of liKurri -9 if^ir «oth«ri* «r«th Thfv Mid 
An Inttftto detlr* for f»e r«<:o«cin«t1o« of ihtif ftar^n^ 
bfU^^na UU lh€ f»«1l^ %as -ntceSMry for Ihfir S«fMy' 
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tfttirr Ul*ncjp 



inlffist Migrr. They not f««1 nr»#ej«»4M« for ih» diverge, 
but Mtrff cflMSd And anally outrjiv*^ timU^ ptrnitl' 



Uirtri 



lM of pi>choie0lc&l ftfKtio^^Af (hMlUrsUlo 



THty 



M>lrsc«nCs wprt ffw iK>st opcnljr upset iNt 

ciitefT«ft9flm* dlv^rca foroKf tf» •dbltiomtt to »€« their 
p«ri9tA ts lodfvf^lft rfid t« rMtifU tfitlr r»1itlonif)1ps 

coiKo^i ^Otft «Ait 1i • flood MrfUl roUtlOQiMp. Muii 
Mort ofclfl to ^ftooM^i tlMKftti^Oi from thiir prw^W c««- 
fllct fer • Mr fciloirii^ Urn divorce (IUlUrit«1fi 
Mill. W4). 



ICI Chlldrgfi - ^ fitr t*«t «f tfeUtftTtn «r« hAppr thriving, Ji^ |>fr 
cml ere 4otftfl nNi»c»n«^l)r well, «mJ 37 ptr ce«i£ «<^c tf^p»^SRfrd (WeHer^t^in 
Mill, 1900). 

p. 501). 



In ?M«ary. tht miorWy pf iht father ftbt«f)l st4*t*U^> cpnc«pt**«] wrti 
tNo fcMle-N^Mttd 1a»i\f •» |»«lho1»9li«l «nd taw»^n<K)w& . Th^ ^fUlt 
fttrvttifrt ft^;Hioich of tnli reteorc^ pp^Jucrd serertl C4>nc«pt«t1 fJ^tl^^^'v 
fine, tilt ttS9fo-p«rtot fMlli (the f«thvr*a^Mfit fmUy) ««i m% 
OS 9 f«Mno 19 U tttfdted 1a ttt OM rl^t. It Mrrofstftf lAvetti$ct1<tfi 
t>oc«w&c of Ut 4«r1tiic« froB the tro^UlooJl tMO iMirtnt f««fljr. Svch $ 
CMtctptiMl fr»n«r>iori c«^st;^oi no^dtlv^ ^vtccMf Ofi< tho pro^lc^ of fhir 
1 ' .9I0 poroot fool \Tf, 

SociMd. tht flo^lo ptrofit ftotirt Mi concoi^'otHtttf «i the m%l 
iwpm%$mt thlfi9 ohoot thoso f«d11o«. d<ffofwco> «««ch ot the ree««^ for 
01*910 poro«t fttotos. diOfKt^ ^f f<ii«tr ohionco, iociol cUs^* |^s«fu:e of 
Other m1« «»^U, onl! the rol*tfo»»Mpi of tho cMId to both <1rorced 
porooto ooro flvoo l^ttlo ottootlo^. f«nolo-fc«o^ foal Mot «iro vflo^^ at. 



Tho thlri pr^U^ •«» the iitfllsotlor of o llnoor to«$fl ? KKlel w»»1cJ^ 
osotf 0 tioflU lUtU vnrlo^to, lothor ottom:e, to onoU^i^ * v>*rtUuUr 
ist^tivo outcooe t«ic^ ifc ^tllo^uoot Urhovlor. >i^\t1plf rtUU^ 
end ««ftlp1o ovtcontt of chllo hohtvior t#ort roroly fnyoitlft^tei}. 

SloctM«i Ml pointed o^t tMt the tonociiljr uM4 c r^f1«tlor««i 

#oi1^« oat liKOt'^r^te the concopts**! *>d«l ef c*i*«ti©*» fcifcU** f)**v* 
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«nw to p«r«« r«t«>er |h«r, p -ct lo chOd Tor «mr>U. teat-ri. 

tkwi UttM milk $t Itatt OR* mU c 11a. t -iTOm 

2-^,2,r2r;iU?s.ir2r 

'TB* totMt homt. Tlw aort ment »t«i»«** of fath»r>a6imt fxMet Im«« 
bfftn IcM uAjKt to tiM ■tU^>te|»g1c•1 cfid conccptMl Bnrf>1m» «f th. 



8M«Hr«1lutl«iRt c*o 60 Hute ttowt Itj effect aa cfeOtfrvi Iftenog & $«ju 

toj Mitt <<ff««»t«IM-J» fW din«r«, ttolil«,W l>« «»tldmd"« 

bttMOT tto cftil4 t4w ••ta«tt- pirtiit. tfmtnt fWMrch tof l»aun 
to f»ciii M urn (trmgtta of i1as1«.^rMt ft-11U» and .Jto- 
Miucan* a«Hw» tfcat cftlldm »Hth om parent wtll f«r« More paorU 
tMj ttl^dnw J. t-o-partnt falll,,. im foc« to* u, ihift frt« 

tto factors .blcft mjt «MfaU tto conM«ianc*« of fattor absanct. 

Iconi|ilc «**tr»ii and lad of Mp^t ijrstem ant two wdlitfM 
facton lAfcft AMmt nre rctMrcft titration Tto roJe of f«»1Hef 

*Wrt iyttc« (totk cceooaic and nonacoM«tc) »i. p-o- 
wtlBi tto a4J««U»at of -.«1*r«, in , «n«.par»nt ttmil, Moold to «xp)or«j. 

.H-..?r.*''*X!L*l • "^r* («telanato«. Wadawycr. I AdeJbar,. mi) 

1^t<f,l«n ttoca t/m of nctMom ttrwtom aHUfc Mirt adapt4«c fo- 45 
II*!!!^**'!; K«>»<<td tto aothm-1 «fui tferw limJs 

w,!l!?!2:iii'!!L*!I3lf!i' •*«*«*«^ and uclal lattgratlM.. 

difloa* as MtaHal aid a«id a<»v«f. totloftal t«j>«orn 

aociai conUctt plin accati to cotnmHg tigiports. 

.,tJM It*!' ?* •^♦•i? J»^-«^ »•» «»• -dapti** tnw -liUh ^ 
«U*«f • !P^»<t*| »^ tto p,rm>u\ tovMtold or a pirrtolofiuaJ 

antlralj^ of Mnhlp t<«». Tto aattadH tmimrk Xyi t mat cemanH prfRarlU 
of to« frlatoniip tie,. Alttouel. tM. (ypa »y l^tud. reUinn/ito 
«»~HKMM ood pradlj^co friaodi. ft If cMracUrUed h, a toa'y cowan- 

t»*t naiMort it-wturt «Afck m> a sourca of ft«|iport m( tto luwluw) 
BotMOrt. TW, trut 4<ttti>«aUto«> fey tto pr«,«M:a of a mu J^^^ 
portal*^ ^» tto Baj«r protldar of wpport. the «Mla m> to « %po»it 
«j»«»tTe«t xto nvti with tto Mttor. tto eo-spouta or %a»^ »!« 

T7 - 
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f«r « I0R9 ti«it. 

b«c«iM tilKr ^^H"* ttitftr relf erleniiicim, Vlm« mm w»rt CArMr 
t#i«ti ^latrfly <^ frl«iiMi4^ ti«i. TiMt ^4r«4 to utii 

of cMiUct trv not ttaMlm iMf«1 •« Mtom of <^11ty of 
toclal o«9port». 

Witt coo 4bw to »o| tJio wc<*^ mn^% of i<ii|1o-ooroiil fowl 1 its? 

TN mmrtt oo ilOQlo^portnt foaHHtt hut Ivplimloat for Mclot 
poH^V Md pmtfco* If cMl(JWi roorv^ cm ptront oro it fill toc«ute 
•oiV slo|lo fortau M taf InciM, poorljr t^icotod mm. ihm poMcUt to 
pfvt1# ooplcgrmt §»f$ o^timl op^miMUIef f«^ mom onr neoM. H 
cftfUrm aro oi rliU boe^Mi of • ^ovolopiiioUl fioo4 for iocMlUitloo t^s 
tmo o^^lto ion t^rooU. iHoo ^ mtt dewtop Iftcoorvos for wo to «Uy 
l««o1^ oim ttioir foainof* If Iteto c^fldro^ trt ^ it rUI th4D 
clifl4no 90or«4 lo co^^«rt&to two |»ftrcot faffllloi* tHo «Notfl4 Morfc 
to Urn stor«otvpl09 ood p«Wu M«b »oo*f«?%.rrH*gW f^«re«ti« esj^^ItU/ 
fCMlf-lw^M f««fMoi. 

THtf ^tfr|)ost of tMt i^H U not to Arotop tocltl polUj ntcc»QPf^« • 
floof or to tffMtU lottnnmlfoo ttrouoltt «t tlw mcrv levfl. Ttit r^^h^^ii 
ft on Uw f«o1lsr at tho onlt of IntonrtnKtti. Oocomc of tlw le^U^t roU 
foflfl/ fyitcas theoo Conrtsitljr plojn (o moorch 5n<J thorapy * 6roiJ€- 
rid I SmUI), 1979; Olioo, Shrink lo 4 ftooaoll. 1979). fete feato cP»Sf« to 
niiatrata iU a^lfcabflltjr lor lotonrontloo mixH sfnolo-paront facllUt. 
firtt, a dlrfcr<|Hioo of wajw ooftctpli of fo»lljr ajr«t««« tNrorjr t« 
proifiilf^. Socood, UN or^fxattONA of IN MtUlprioblcoi poor fasHy, 
y^itk It »ua11y ft«ft1o-t)oatfM, iHll te dttcribo^. Yboa ^aallv tyurm 
co^«pt^ »ni l« «^11a<? t4 c«s« esfisa^lct to 4^;»^trfitc ts^irt^tlllty 
for atttfiintnt lt«^ intcrvootlon. 



7i 



1 1:,^ 



ir»9 

m r»J^aU PAMwi tm^y 



Mwtc, J.J. U"Jfrorq«nU«i<sm iii the potr f««it^ |f> P : Cf^Mr r 

if*ff>5iwi.iii»s.:^«iwri9^<: 

eiHtf, g g^fa, r«thr»-mrmf. Pfrc€'vr<3 wt^rr*' Nf^a^lor 



Pto<*€^ick, C . I V^itr, J, Ynt general tyiti^i •pcro«<^ to tht 'j»«K - 

if^flf^ «bowl^thf faeHlj. Vol. ^ Hfw Yor^ ; Tr>« free 
M-t^ 1. fl.C feir4U^fK*4Scd f*ir,n»ej. tffecu on children *r.d . 

UJon. r. The Up\)f Mff CyiU of th^j irvj It U ''oMfni pL; r f»n»;. 'r ; t 

af>tf th» fy< ;$79, n:;3i, fiiS-, 
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MtcntM. M.. SalMir. S.. i tell*. 0- ftewUl HwUh of 

^TlidW. Bkctoti (Edi.). flwrfqBf OHM » wl»it Hwtli. III. 



«• iSliie«t teplrtm. flx^ttynf 1 Wwfatep. Vtl, 7. 
IMMrlMfitaik, E.N.. Cai. N. I tte. R. M«wcttf fittm. rally Ceermmtof. 

iiiti»rt«gtt«. cit. ton. n.. • to., i. !*• sSE'^S' t[ "".rS!!}, JL^"- 

Stm. Jr.. tntf ItotttM (Ml.J. HBtNr/OilM, htttr/CMId 

Itoaol V(Mg dtllArtii. 1^. 

WW*: Sctmoi and IWlclm Nfc1«iMP9 ce«tmv. lynt 
cUffdrwi folIM^ divert, towml tf Saclil Uwe» . Jt». »(4). 

».m (bj. 

JtCtkoe. B.O. Tfw sudy of ttw fwrtlf- fwdlv 9rwx%%. 1»M. 4. 



itt^ of dtirmt* 10 tf» «rt©«t««t p«fcMatHi mMlatlen. 



laltar L t Until I J itm •toitflcmeo of a cMtd't at Ma tim af 

or Om cktld ta oarly tataacy. tewtaw Janraal ^ art>a»»yc»«nnr. 
Snt, ft* 10>3K. 

* iMMrtts. 0.». atMWtt of dfvmt affact cMldraiiT T»a fwrtly Cocr- 

dtaatof . ItW. 1^ 
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Ktf^.C ItolM |Ut.|. PlwBW «^ StMrattew . Mm Twt: BmIc 8oeM. 
NdM^. S.* Mdmjrer, «.t., i MilfeN^ T. NeMwt •trMctiira •»( «ecl«1 

ttniqr rmi, iwif. 
%t. F.I. CMM ^UMtDMt «a brakdi ^ aniumy mAnkm torn 



jDwrml of fttHwHrcftUtnf . M79, 5|(2), 212-264 . " 

OlMB. D.H,. SpnwtU. B.II.. i mttMll. C.$. drcupvlca mot»\ «f asriul 

tjrpw. Md clfalul ^lfc«tlM». Fwrtli' Pnc^%. im, 18(11). J-28. 

Radleff. 1.$.. ft Rm. O.S. SMccptfMIIU Md pr«c1ptuciM Ucton i» 
dipriitliw: $t« d«fCtrtnc«t Md ilcHUrftlm. Jwt>«T of Otwowa l 
Nydwloftf . 88, April. 174.181. 

ItifcMt. nJ,, t Ms^. ».J. r«il1jr conflict «id ctindna'i it1f.4«nccptf : 
A Mn^rls^ of IflUcC Md lliiglt-Mrmt fcstlln. Jotml of mrr«< o« 
wd Mw r«rt1y . IW9. «{2), 967.374. 

Sonuocfc. J.N. InflMK* of omot and typo of Mternol mmte* on tlit 
Jo«* S*^»1!"m5** erUe$. CwwIwibctUI t>«ycho1ow . 

SiHtTKk. fttlatioi of bfpt ^ gmet of fathtr al»Sf«i£« to eoonUlv* 
^^^'^^i ^^'^ Nl» Alt*. Cliff.: Scl^ ^ fiHavior 

Sftlm, Ro rttter di1l4rM*t cmiUIv* rtinlomiit. ^tydiBloe1c«1 
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y. 9f tt« teUMS. tatrictQ fnlllcs ^ livlnfl •rrMMMU 

(Urfmt r^Utlen ft^«m Sfi«cl«1 Stydftf, p»23« K». 1M|. 
IteiMf^ftoR. d.C.: Ik S* Covvtmimt r^otifig Office, 1980. 

tUllmtitii. i 1*t «ffHtt of ptrtatal dtwmt: Tlic 

MK yiity I feM/iw/ ; 

/ 

Hillanttla, J.S., i U^\f. J.B. 1^ «ff«cU of fmnmul dfvorct: £«ptr. 
fences 1^ tilt pmctMl cfelltf. ^ ^ ^wwrtgo todi«|r of 

IfillirtUlii, 1 Mlljr, tfl^U of parmUl <ln>rcc: Iw^r^ 

Imsces-of tilt pmctoel ctilW, of tt» ^■erlcro cf 

t^11ent«lii, ft lolly, I.S. Tl» offcctt 9f oar^Ul 0««»ixe: li^r. 
««c*& of the chiM in Ultr ItCency. »acrlw» Jw^l of Ortte(q;>$y> 
£Mjl£X. 1976. «(2J. m-2ft9. 

ttinersUfn, J-5., ft Kelly, J.B. I»1v«r(^ CiHmfttll^: A Copnimltjr Servlct 
FiPflfts In of Blvarco. ^Hcn Jmimit of Ortttc^y - 

cMatry , 47(1). 4-22. 

Mllortttln. J-S., ft ftelly, Cfeiltfren At4 tfli^rcc: A ml€«i. Sgcf 1 

IteTt , 1979. UJfi). 4M*47S. 

Panmti Cegt Wtrortg . ftsw Yorfc: faitic Booitft, IW. 

lie^wytr. K.lr., ft firottvMt, H.O. ilw^09 ttit r«Rl1y Sysles: A Tochri1<|«t 
for ToAcMog fiffUy S^Ums taic^ti. FwbII/ RfUtlm . 31(2), 
18S.I9I. 

Mlmor, J.S. A Stmtt^ol i^roocH l» Slnfilo-iWfWt Fonily. fmV^x 
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m umji pmm r«aiY 

ft- P. rnuitt's SiiirUAlU Itolipcffad} 

lliu 6aol fi 4nlg^ to itctf few cMMm «^ Km rmted tiw 
Urtrtf or fotflrtt frodli ffvMtog tevtl. Hawtnr , It It s^itttlcitotf 
oMilii to 60 MpM for pifoou ot «o11 oi dHI^, m ^ 
Otgfos iHtt «i liftroaifCttai to pirtots iM^ pr^troi tiM to «so 
t^ feooli Oi 0 WOyrto 1^ aKostfoos idtil tteir cllfl^ infardUig 
ttio fr^Um mt Inwoi to w o.o or o o t ftolllos. AltfcooON &r. Ur^mr, 
0 cMM pS|rcHotrltt« oHoo mka far teltag wftfa i^lffii. tMi 1$ 
BOt 0 io-lt^jmroolf tfora^f amil. no ttvoo Bti^r tcetfooa of 
tN taoli oiUrttt fwif f9f fMillof to lAM 0 fMnrcot It 
to dlHtli« Momtto% or diveroo, or oom lotlof Omo wrricd. Or. 
iir^ ieolt i<lt6^fmi(l€0l pr«»fo»« uttll oi flMoctt ood social 
rolotiOBtlilfO Oi ooil Niit;^^ oMIonol 4iwwwlci to mH fOvll^ t^« 

miser teoOft oliO irlttoo ^ Ctrdoor idiick Milpfol for ptroots 

mtA dilldTM oro; 

Cortfwr, 0,4. t% B<OT ow^ CIrU Boot oboot IHv^xe, Nw fork: BootM 2. 
BdoM« 190. p^pofb^M. *~ 

fierdntr, M. T^c tog OTd filrli 8o^^|0tft Step-fortlla . Off fort: 
8oot40i Bc^, IW. i%B popMoi^l 

Itolltrttolo, « tolly. S- /r7lyl«; ttio fam ifc-Op ; How Oofi^ti^ and 

fillip CoQg irig tiwtco , iioo Wfc: Bosk^^ehi, i^. (lo oi^rbKli) 

Ite giol of tte Mttwi in m% took im to nport oo dtildriD^* «Mf 
f&rmU* ro^^OMOi to dtvorco* Tut unk dliWMi tte molt* of 
tMr loo9lto^Mf it»4r ^ M fiwiltot ClneltidlAp 111 chll^) frou 
uso tioe of loiw^tl^to m fitt jfO»- follotM^. Coch cfclld ond 
^Hli coitodlol 000 oooMtodfol pitmti novo itoilod. A itrooQUi 
of thi took It tto dilmotlso of tHo rooctta^ of cftllAim ot tocti 
tfttrttepntoUl loffol-^^w^ool. lotoocy o^ odolotcmco. THo ootlim 

foiMd toot tko cHIMiii^' m^tmm, m am pooltloo «lito 0} ^11* 
4roo fotolood fm^ mm$ to B^ poroutt, ootf ft} ^wMl coofltct 

iM cootf^lloA. fHo loii li loitloo to opMl to 0 tigr ood i ooco ooo 
iioold lo opproprloto for go^ ffldtfto^ioii fMljr ficlop dln^^^* 

Rir tOoio Hiiliinp t» rood wo tockoleat ood nmrg «ricfitod r^^ti o^ 
tto ito^f, tto fotloiHop ortlclos m nt— o ift i il ; 

li^1lori|joto» ft Mif. ^^S- Tli9 offKto of pir^sUl dti^rco: Tko 

OCtolOfCflOt OMporlooco. lo «l» IMliooy. €« Koi^trofk {C^.}. Th t Cfitid 
lo Mi Fa»1lf; OHI^fiw of PtycfeliWc ifik Rm ir^: ^^TKric^ 
look, ^ ' • 

HBl^tontOlo. 4.%.^ ft tolljr. 4.6. Tho tffccti of ptroAUl divonco: Cuptr* 
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♦«>m f tt» ^iu, .^'i . ^t tilt $mriun , M ^3^ 

So». M»«« **r wins ^'J^J??; 

tfimtt fw ewi^. Ti» bMins •*il;*rl!*t! 

■tnu of cMldrt* ted pwMU m «^*»f- "J ^fg! 55!,^ 
MOM tN rwrtit ¥4 a fwl fer the trwrf o* tn* wwrcn 

to tht IMO'l. 



M»r»a E « SwH*. C.I. CirtlA^ to f«««rtoii ^*^*t'J**L^ ^l*' 
l^^lcM. fwnyt nylii^ AT Owt1ai»«i»g . Rm Tart: *\mm, 18W. 
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Mrs. Shiblky L. Smith, 



Ms LsNOA Irmra, 

U& HiMi^' ofRepreiseneatiimi, S^Ut t thmmtUoc^ on Children, Youths and FamtUeb. 
HomiP Office Buildini^ Annex 2, Waahir^^, D C 

Dear Mh Ittnkk: Thank you for the c^parluniiy to submit te^imony on **F*ater- 
Hal AhseiRv and Futher^' Roi^s", Hea^e find mclosixi my t«^imony which was pre 
par«l with the at^imce of M^jor W. H. Green and M^ror J. S Anders, frwn th^ 
blati <^ the Second Manne Ainrraft Wing. 

The a>|Hes of other miHtary related t^timony that you enclo(Bed in your letter of 
Nomnber 28. un? very informative. When all of the testimony coll^rtion on 
Patertial Atocmce and Fathers' Roles'' is available, pl^um semi selected {^itioual 
begmentH at your convenience. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony In the future if I may 
be of BssiBtance plei^ cotitiict me. 



In ita role a» the nation's Force in Readiness, the IJnit^ Slater Marine Corp« is 
an elite force, and, as «uch. holds traditional values as important and integral ele- 
menUi of ite exiNtence, One such tn^iitional value i^ the creed of taking care of our 
own. 

Taking cure of our own is a phitobophy that m taui;ht and reemphoisized conUnu- 
oufcJiy throughout a Marine s career a result of this training, Marint^ believe 
that letting a fellow Marine down is wor^e than failure in themselves Thitj belief 
extends beyond military duti^, to include the entire Marine Ckirf^ family. So. in 
essence, every Marine believes that he hm an c^ligation not only to his fellow Ma- 
nney, but to their familiefi as well Thm fundamental aspect of being a Marine 
franies the value we place on our family related pragram« 

With the value of the Marine and their famiUe» in mind, let's look fir«t at the 
organisation that family prc^pum^ support, and how the family sharvs in the Ma- 
rines contribution to the readim-sb erf that organization, the Second Marine Amphib- 
iou« Force and tlie Smmd Marine Aircraft Wir^, the source of aviation forces 
for the Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, the Wing provider the Aviation Cx)mbat Ele- 
ment for a Marine Air Gniund Task Fort.e tMAGTF). which m a tusk organized unit 
with Aviation, Ground and CVmibat 55ervice sup{K>rt elements Depending upon the 
size forje and operational requirements the Marine Air Ground Task Force may be 
1 Marine Amphibious Force <MAF;, Marine Amphibious Brigade (MABl. or Marine 
Amphibious Unit <MAIJ). Typically the MAF employs a full Wing as the Aviations 
(Vnnbat Element while the other MAGTF's employ suct^ivelv smaller tiviaiion ele- 
ments, respectively. 

The Second Marine Aircraft Wing which provides the Aviation (x)mbat Forces of 
the Marine Amphibious Force and in this case I-leet Marine Force, Atlantic, is com- 
prised of eMfht Groups that have M separate units (squodron/hattolion/detochment) 
home bused at three separate sites: Marine Corps Air Station, Cherrv Point, N CV. 
Marine (Virps Air Station (Helicopter^ New River. N.C., and Marine Oorps Air Sla- 
tion. Ileaufoil, SXV 

Our papulation is m&dt' up of approximately 17.:««» personnel, of whom are 
married, a minimum of 1 10 of whom are single parents, and 525 of whom are mar 
ried to another service member Approximately one^half of our Marines and Sailors 
have immediate families with them at one of the three home base localionb These 
Marines and the squadrons/ battalions /detachments they form, .h<h» duty all over the 
world and under a variety (»f conditiona. 



Pc^ibility IS ever pretitfiit 

Could happen at any tiitte (when m unknown » 

Dunition is unknown 

Ijocation ts unknown 

Threat to life and limb of the Marine is real 
CA3u\i deploy with his unit or as an individual 



Sincerely. 



Shiku^v L. Smith. 



Endoeure. 



CriMBAT oin'Y 



C>eKRA?lUNAL 0Kei^>¥5«f;NT isrCH AH OUTY IN LfciBANON^ 



PoMstbthty is everprm?nt 
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Could happen at any time or t^w? actuul depfirtun* dat^ caaW be known wi*Il m 
mivanci*. 

Duration normally kmmn but can be um?spH€t*9dly c^xtcndcd at any time 

Thrcut to life und lamb ol' the* M^irine tb rt^L 

Nonuully diployi^ with hm unit, \mt could deploy individuiiily 

Could be a routine &?ployn«*nt tluit unexpectedly m plact^ into n ckng^rouB envi- 

rsamrat, , • u • 

Normully two such deployments erf uMroximatviy mx monthb eucn ui^ur in a 
iionnal tour oi duty fnmi <me €^ the three Wa^s identified iibove 

UNACtX)liiPANI£D WUHB TO THE WFimdftN PAUFIC 

« 

A twelve month dependents' restricted tour every 5^-7 ye^irti. 
Normally known of in advance. 
Deploys m an unai^nmifmnksd indtvidr ti. 
Normally to Iwukuni or Okinawa, Japan. 

Qm Uike hi« family if he payB ali a^^saciaied co^tf^ mo;^ leave lamiiH's m the 
£^tatei). 

EamH an ovenseas control date. *u ,itA 

la considered 0 permiinent chan^^* of station, two fmuily movts withm 1^ H 
months can occur. 

Two fciix month unit ^kployments to thc^ WcsU^rn Pacific with 12-lH tiionth» be- 
tween e^ch. 
Di^IoyH with hm unit 
Normally known of well in i>dvance 
Family staya in plaa> througluHjt the deployment 
Inciu4eij predeployment prejmration. 

THAININtp liXtm i LIS 

Can occur any time 

Duration can l^t from a few days to £;«'verol wtn ks or month.v 
V^n be in CX)NUS or overwean 
Normally deplo)^ with hiii unit 
Normally known of well in advance. 

Vun occur several tim^ a year (e^^pecially in unique unit«/MUiUiry ticcupational 
Specialt^sl. 

Includes pre^unit deploynif nt preparation 

INUfVlDl^AL TKMKmAilY AOmTIONAl. UPTV 

tkmk' individually 

CJan last from a lew diiy^ to »everal wet^ki? 
Can be known of in advafice 
Can be no-notice nn^uiivment 

Dune individually 

Can last from a few dayj^ to Beveral week^. 

Normally known of in advance. . r i.- 1^ 1 

The above show a variety of reahons for the alKjence of a Marine iiom nm family. 
Ettrh Hhw^nce unique in and of itself and presents the Marit^ and his family a 
new «et of pn^)lemti and decisiont^ The munner in which prcAlemH are resolved and 
decisions made deU»rmineB the way Manner end families accept and endure the sep- 
aration . 

Due to tite variety and typeb of abences, it m ai^ront U^t at any given moment 
in time, from 20-liO% of the member erf tha^ Wing are away fn^m their bame« and 
therefore away from their faniilii^ ; he wtoiority of th^ abeenofi) are or^mtz^ by 
unit, with unit actually beii^ a «naUcon*OTun^ . , . . .l. . 

ThiB eommunity concept m very similar to the awnmand nplatiorirfuiKi in that we 
liave a larger Wii^ community that in mode up of eight Group cotnmunitiefi. «ich or 
which is compr^ed of its 64H>arate unit omimunities. Hiese unit oanmunitHie pro- 
vide tm eaicellent climate for untiled sup|4»ii from eoid fcNr the ftumlm wten the 
Marine/Sailor ^ abeM^nt 
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Thts* Morifife). SaiEoiti, and their familitTJ are the contvrn «f «vt>rv level of rom. 
F!3v''"lll"d" r"*"'^ «fth^ Family Readinm, P^^S?J„ WhUeX 

I ^^ff'jr^.sT'?^ designed to assist in u variety of a^iL ?h«^ L oS 

Thii^^^r^^ f ab^i«i> em.t«« .t« own unique Btre,« for the Marine and hi faS !y 

ve^^fi^^^u^"it^^"^ *^ P«*»*'ni« and hm, the p«tentiS f"r ad: 

veree eneets on unit rfudimas and individual performance 

ReadTnSf pIS^"'"'*' P^^'-^^P^-y that led t« the establishment of our Family 
The Family Readiness Prognua encwnfKiKsefi a "Key Wivi* " ofKanization within 
W."! "tT'T °^!?'"''^ assistance which include* . seriZfpSe^orment 
Ti, V 'd*'"^^'«="»'«n rcssources available K«vui,^io>meni 
iJ^ ^^"^ otRanLsation in the essential and base element of the Familv H^«id 

S ^r"*' ^T^u°' ""P^^' "Ifani^ bv unit, that i olfSy ^^l' 

and ami«t€d by the various levels of command ' ""iciauj recoK- 

The Key Wives perform the following functions 

t**^ ""f s* community, or famil.v. Hr.d mold it into a mutually 
supportive cohesive association. This association nurtures the con!"rn for ildd 
hTh'^I.^m"' '^rKTf.'**'"^'^'^^'*^ ^ "'dividual Murine, h s Kmnly a^d he 

^ ttsK^^iTirmerbSi"'^ '^''^ " ^'"-'^ ~.-\hrdi«^ 

th.^f'cL^'Xt invSlllrrf 'primarily from the older spouses. 

m:lL^rci.uni\l ^ "^"^"'^ " civUiaTand 

un^'LIL^oVtf^JmaTZ''"'" " "'"tual support. a,d. 

durSS'<.'i'Sm::. ''"^ ^'-»- and the fanulic. 

i Jm?mKf;Sr' """"^ " "'"^ -f'-'^ -h-n s,.r^- 

They are there to help solve problems at the lowi-^t level 

rhey help proyide/co«jrdinnte healthy activities. eHp«x-,allv during deoK.vments 
Some examples are picnio,. f^,mily days. uutingH. ('hri«ma.s F'artu^ "u ' 
act^^ ."iJlTr"'"^ o« the Key Wives (),>n»n,.ati«„ ,s not hn.ite. tu the spouses 

I an help purify pvrsonal/family informafion til.-. 
t^r^,::iti:X^'^':tZ '^^""•'^P'-^""- ^ -P''^'''^- ^ar .:.n.. emeixency re 

Savt*s thf comniatider K linie 
hoSudR " ^i'*' W='nno. who ...e s.n.'le par.-nls „r a, j.unt 

IVesenta feedback on th« social ciimnte 

Urn create an all-wives club for the en!. M. unit % 

io better equip the Key Wives fo support the unit, a TrainrnK Pn^rtin. is un.vid 

:o;l^:!n^^^^^^^ '^•^^ --^ the 

^i^U'^fML''!*T'T u the organizaticm of Key H ,ve!< ,s Us all ranks «,verH».e 
senfie ni a t«iai integrated community. 

But. perhaps the (Tfalest sinKle product «f the Family Readiness J .iPr«m ik it^ 
ability »to provide unified, onjanized. eflect.ve Hupp^rT forThe fSie. X he^ 
Manner are deployed Thi« support covers a mulfXle of arvL but v'"> Sue 

mented hv familie»-wiyi^ that are in the same Mtuafion. There is a c^hcl^on a nd 

H, 5 esperience can truly appreciaU» it, and, then-for*. deal with it 
Hn^^UvT 'r/'"" l^'P '"i^'' '•stablishn.ent and maintenance of pn^rams KtH- 
^rj/amaM^" " ^"^ '^"^''^ ^ F»n„b-Hnd all mI" 

trW ^Jini^t*""'"*' '"l''*^ry '"""'y ''f** """I"- ^'"-ss laden As rec-ent 
tragic evenis have so dramatically undern^-orvd. fher* i« an ever present thn-af tl at 
our service^ members can unexpectedly become casualties 

■ r *^^Wi8hm4nt of Tederally funded programs tn aid the Herv.-e inemberv 
and their familtes Any co«ts associated with Huch prt^^rom sHould be v.ewed Jt" 
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v«tment« in our natioii B siturity. beiause our most prwious n-sourt-.- w <Mir |ie«pJ«-. 
uiid lh««e inv«'«tn.ent^ will pf»y for thfirit^-lv^ ri ihe l.mg run 

Th« Family Readme** Pragram within tht ;:.*n:oud Mannt- Aircraft Wihk ib Iht 
.-mbodiment of the "takf care of our own" philosophy. But*eyond any amount of 
rhmr c i" the fact that the pr^wnun m effective. The po«.t.ve morale enhancing 
impuct on the families of our Marines ultimately affects their "'f ^'^^J ' 
theTumert.u« deplovments and absences facing us all rhts incre.^ family rt^adi 
ne«* directly and p<^it.vely improves our combat read.ne«8. since the Man.^ kno* 
that their families are well prepared for the challenftes 

omple before the Family^ Mines** I'rosfram wae started a deployed unit of 
Marines found it nec^ry to return U> Marines to ^^.-ir hom«' bane over a hn^ 
month period due to family prt^kmB. By c«mpan«m. a 'f ' 

rmes only found it n*^^ry to return one Marine duntiK a (, month deployment 
ThTrea-s^nini-e ftvm the ramil> pro^jrains free the Manne concerns then-by allow- 
in« him to cont'entrate hiB totjil enerRies and ottentwrn on the nuwsioii 

ACAIIKMV or AKh< 'flATKn I'sVlHOriimAFlSTS. 

S^^n Ihrfiti. Culif . Ik'x t nihi-r .i. /.V.n,/ 

^•^,^Z,TstTfl t>on.m. Secunts Task Fonr. S.-l^t Cornm,a» ..n Chddrrn. 
Youth, ami Hou«^ Offta- HuiUim Annex J. WaMh,nf;t.,n. ill 

Ueak Ms Ittnkr: 1 was happy to hear our convereations ai«iHled in your planninu 
the lu.«nn« of the Economic Security Task For«. m«-«.nK on "Paternal Absence and 

*""mv aptIiS« for not beitin able to attend the hearinK on November but y"" 

had K^Kid a representative for military families m the p.n^n of Shauna Whitworth^ 
Thank vou for inviting me to nubmit written testimony for the record, which 1 
would like to do Enclosed with this letter i« a .y,M^ript of a nvent l-^^^^-'j" 
view with • b% the Public Relations division of niy University d'nited Mat** 
International University., written by AnneSlavuek Ms Slavicek f ^J" P-'r""; 
sion to have the mjjicrialH incJud.>d as part of th.- I on^n-ssional .id <»l the hear 

I believe this m&^mat.on is particularly relevant t<. the for.ii' vou were «ddres.s- 
injr. and I am aeli{?hl«-d to fiave the oppt.rtuniJv to forward it <.n Jo you 
A Happy Holiday Season to you and y<iurs 

Sincerely. ^. , h, „ 

Enclosure 

Ue Written tesfunony on Paterni.l Ab«en. and "'^^l*"'-^ Xl^^n^ 
Pre* Release dated November .{<». l'.'^;<. by Anne- hlav.cek. Publa K« lationK 
United States InU-rnatumal lIniver?iity Snn I )it^o . . i in.,«l Sti.t.-< 

Fnim Mna J Hunter, l^h l> . I)m-clor. Family Kjf^tan li • «-t>tf r. l'"'t«5 Mates 
international Uiuv;.rHty Director. Academy of AsMH iatH f,iy< hotherupinU.. 

San Die^o, ("aiif 
To Select tomniittee on Children. \<Mitli. and hainm. 

WHAT MIUTARV KAMI(.11..S TAN Tl A< ii t h ABOI T RKUH ATION ANI. SWAHATION 

Your family will better cop,- w.th a major .nov.- or with on.- par.-nt 
(rom home, if you copy wane of the fanoly survival techti.ques uM-.i by fam.l.e-. m 

'^'ThShe suKKestion of l)r Mna J Hunter, a y>.y.i.>U^ f who«« studii". of mill 
tary fani.he. have «how„ such faniila-s to be e.iH,t,.mal!v clos..r i„,d „,ore cx,he«ive 
thiin iht' HveriiMe civilian family , . ^ 

•■Unden.umd.ng how the military fani.ly learns to iKlju.t to ,tH uriunual Htre-sM^ 
can i^rhap« a.s«.^ civilian lam.lu* in learning how t<. cofH-. I)r Hunter ««y^ .l>'"■'- 
^"r .^the Fam.iv H.-M-arch t enter at Un.t.-d States lntero..tio„al I nivervitv m S, n 
K. IV Hunter h,«. written ^ ven b,«.k^ and mo„- than ^«' artules -studying mil, 

*"S,me"i'lu.r M.KKest.ons f... cup.n« with sepi.rat.on^ aii.l 

Keep a role ofM-n for the ,niHSiit« pan-nt While diiy lo<lay ^^'-^ 
made, a ^p«^ . .1 effort should In- made tu keep a mi.ss.nK p».n-nt ii.vmIv.hI in fa.n.l> 
dei'iHionti 
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family befor*. y„ur „„,v^ t-ontinuc to do so And tvU-bmf. b.rthdavs and h,.l.d«v" 
even li ont- parent tun t be therv. " HunU-r advises " 

«r,T^T"* ''H'^ « reaction to muvinK or to beirur srr^ 

"^""V '•''tended periods H„y« wHom- fathers arc ahJnt 
tend to idenufy more with their mothen. Also researchers found that the old.S 
chdd ,H umwily the one moat afTeaed by «ep,irutK.n, Hunter explain. 

£m.T? 1: ^ Sr"P 'nformed, an absi-nt |«.rent hould write .nd.v.dual 

letters to each child or take time to talk to each child by lonR di«tanc« 
^AcknovrU^.. ,he f«.l,nK« each family member h<i« ai;out movng or being sepui .t 

Kt-cognize that the return of a parent i« even more stn-ssful than the separati.,n 
Hunter w«rns_ •Familu^ n..-.. to Ih- awart- U«,t then- .nav ^ven b^ «•( n 

JE'llimer " " """^"'"^^ rather'nireiam 

Reserve the first w.^k after a move or a part-nt n-turns fur la.nily a.t.v.f.-, 
t^ntl.n K competmK ^*.>h . h.l.lren lor paivnf.s at 

Tt} i"** '^*"> ''''J"^' have a dmtt bc-urin*,' .,n how 

rl adjust -A n,oth< . s dintrei* cau«-d by an .r„p,.ndi„« or actual 

move, can be transmitted even to an .nlant or toddler. " Hunter suvV 

While parent need to be awan- that relocation can be a hindei'ance to educutu.u 
al Koa H and scholastic achievement, fhey can be heart. iied by the lad that r. loca 

MIUTAHY CHIUrnhN 1)M-|.:nI»:ms <m INDKPKMI^-Nfl..' 

f.i'-io" "^'f'* l"''^'^ ch,ldn.r. who are separated from one ,«,r..nt and <.r 

^^rlJ** frwiuently. you nray be misdirtntinK vour piiy 

m..i.VrjTrHT parents are sery-,n« ,n the military are nior.- fli-nMi: more 
lordmK to studies of military lamilies. 

Dr * kh!.«"| »^^'^.P'««" ""''t"rv children are ,u.i .gnon-d. explains 

United sL;^ I . '. '''"TVf "' n««rruM.e a.Kl lamily Iherapy pr*^'r;.in« at 
I'nited States international University in Sun Diego e 

„.Jl iu"'.*'" military childn-n are binular to the childn-n ol a mimII 

t.mn minister every hiiiff the military child iium w Nubject to dose wrutinv 
vi Jl T^'...'- iT'**^^ ^, ,'' '"[f^^ l'''*^ " military post. ih constantly .s.i,Hr 
c,^.r ^'r"^ f " r'"'^.'* 'J"-^ " mischief can reflect ..ii his father', n.ililarv 

cl^lv iZuTlt^'K "'"^ '^"'"^ envir„„meMt« ar.- much mort- 

t liwely reiatt^d than for civillimi^ she naid 

..olnll'lTf TX"^ rt^an h into military lai..:Ij l.le ha^ only Ih-. ,, 

.n V" !i P"^"*^ """•♦•'^ --'"du^ families ..1 ,,ns 

Htudied families in which the father wat* at sea for extend^ fieruKl^ 

Hunter Miys the Htrong character trait« she has found in children ftx.ni nlilitary 

f m.l,e« we directly related to the closeness of the families and to support availaWe 

to then: Family 55ervice f^-nfers are beinj; opened by all branch*-*, uf the ,..il,i„n tc. 

provide servii-es Huch a*. counHeling. informaftim ,m identificBtion cardh. or help «,th 

movmK for miliUiry families. The centers and other «-rv.c»-« d.*iKn«^ to kw-p fai... 
XilT^ the voluntwr military „„• an outgr<,wth of n^arch Hunter and 

others have done about military famili-s 
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( Miin rH:vKMifMKNr Unit. 
/i*#Nf«*fi. Mass tk^Tmh r J.^ 

i'huirp^num I^A^mumu S^Huntx Ta^sk fun. .S./* . 7 (\mirm(U'*' u« i h^Uinn Youth 

IH:au i'uNc;m:.-LSVvoMAN Sf HK<»t;ii*:K At thi' hc-annijs of ih*" K<t»n<mii. St'curitv 
T»s^ Tom- u! thi- lluuw S«-Iet'l (oiumittiT on i hiUlrtMi, ^oulh and huiinlu^ i>ri I n 
U rni. Al^ncf und Falher s KiiU ;* ym. and si-vi-ral ol youi coileaj^ut-s rt-qui sttnl 
sm-cilu% succinct wiU^'v RHxminiendations to inc n-aHt- and suf^tain falhvr involvi- 
laeiit wifh Chddrtn and youth DtlTtTtnil %ehldl•^ tit- . faK iwentivis. tax dt»^luiliunsi. 
ft-derul rf^ifuialHuis, funding tor new prcH?ramf^' lan hf* umkI to anpU-na nt the vary 
imla v KU^b outlimni ui niv written tt^timonv of U lU K. Kach vt-hidt- mav 
reach d.fTt'nMit .|^^rou|it. of |K*tjpUv »«sed oti inv f«.tiniony and on diwuKi^umn with 
Mr Jana-^ Uvk - of the KatherhoiHl Frojt^it* I am now ^a^^v^Xm^ mmr prehnii 
niiry fi-deral mitiativ^^s which need mon- careful anaU-iJ^ to delermine which meth 
i>ds would mot^t eflectively rx^mh the intended recipien , , . . a 

\ Tax uRvntivt*>i to emplowrn to enitmra^'e the pr vihioii of >horl term paid pa 
rental leave to fathers as well a.« fm»thers ui th<- tune f childhirth 

Thn.Uijh federal regulattons. tax mcentivt>b. or iilher indua nients, the encotu 
ii^ement ofemplovei^ to chanj^e *^ick day U-nefits ui perMinai leaxe U-iu fits alh>^ 
wu fathers to Htay home to care fur ill children or t<i absent for half days t<» talu* 
ill (. hildreii for rm»dical care 1 * a 

:j To establish denioni^tnition prt^-rariK^ < through direct Kianf>^t aimed at pn»vicIinK 
niirent idu.ation and bupp^irl to fathi r> as well :is mothern. t(» t^tudy the Hl^ttive^ 
nei^ of ihew- projcratn^ in reaching and invnlvmK hith<-rH. nod to use that a^ tme 
basiH for alU^ating funds for parent i^iocation pn*Mr:m^^^ 

4 Tu establwh demonstration projjraniH ithruu^h direct ^lantM lor sih.nil ^^\»» 
dreii u-lementarv and high Kchooh that provide training in ihildcare 4ind child Oe 
vt'hmment as part »>f the curriculum for bovi* afc4 well a^ girlh 

f, To change thf health insurance plan reinibun^*ment iiiceativeN so that couns*-! 
hiii: and human nervice ambultationh ifor father?^ m well Ji.s moiher>^i are reini 
Imf^Hi im an cn|ual ba^iN with medK'al a«ihnic.J diagno^^tic prmtnlure^ (i<or |"rther 
infornialton, nee the HeiKirt of the StUii P.inel lor the- . . 

to the 1: S < ongres^s aniTthe Sevretarv o\ HHS. Vol I pag.>. 14. rVi'J I nurmg Mren.. 
iicit^.^ to such s*TviceN may . riticaf to pn-v.-ntrng the withdrawal of lathers from 

iheir chtldrt»n , * 1^ . # . 

*i Tu pn^vide inci-ntives to emplny<Ts to proxide <if fanhtate access to quani> 

'^T T^iri^tahlish as ri^ aivh pnoriti#-H for appn)pnafe federal agemies the ^»tudy of 
Mii the degn^^t' .d iuxirumi involvement in prc^M h.Hti and srh^H>l setdn^s. and th.- 

t-fh-ct^ of outreach ^n^fflmi^ on hUhtainin^ father inv^ilveim iit with mho«»l m' .'^d 

iidulescent child mi ' ^ ^ ^ 1. 1 uii . .^w^a 

'bi the impact of prental shift work on chddrefi. .m the quahty of chdd care and 

on the rii^ks Ut chiW health aT>d development 1 , i 

H IricreiiMtl funding for Uni ral wotk traimnj.'! pPnjrams to pr<ivMie na'aniiiglul jot, 

si^t uritv for all einpUiya!»!e w n 

jMiiceri'lv. ^ KM t\ 

MU iAKI MAN M 1) 

•fM^' SlATK or ( AMH^KNIA. AM- TnAIKn^AS OK fUh SH - 1 I i.MMITTlT. OK < MILOKKrv, 

Vifi ui. ANO Kamiiji^>< 

TiKlayV hearo«g adds an uniK»rtunf cHMfHifa'tit lo th.- kiiowUdge base ol this com 

'"h\T appropn.de th.t we lc.,k ;d the suhj.n t <d p:d.rnal Hhseiu. ^^J^^l^';!^^ 
Kaih.-n, ar.. ohviou.lv crdual lo evei v fannh. to rv. rv . hild We kiM.w * J?^^^ 
chaniiint' as cultural attitudes al>out n»les c>iafige. and m rriore and more mothers 
J rl^^ W^^ si-nse their importance t.. the healthy eniotmmi deveh>pment 

a child, t.ut we don t km.w eitactly what the element> of that <i-v-^-i"»*'r^/,XrTj 
know thai nianv more children now live m single pan-nt h<m«^. which further re 
diicewgrealy the «ipp{irtunitu-s for interac tion 
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Out (lum^U^ of i^Kpi^it^ »houfd help answer M>mu of our basic qu^^ttanb Wi* nre alb4> 
udhi^nng to u formut tbar htifci prciviit tiutxvbafut, and vvhifh ali memlx»r^ Kt< m u» 

Wi' will tirfc^t Kt^f an awrviow c^* th*^* r«*earch on this iswuc 'Hnfy, we'll Im^ ut 
Npecsfic effiHrt^ :hat pat^mul ubseiKH^ hu^ on chtldmi in giwral. and also morv par- 
twnilurly, in raUiUiry fantih«^ Pinully, we will look once again to progran^, in tlu^ 
pnvat*- Hwtor, that sum^^ully deal with yumt? uf tin* pic^lemb raibed bv putt-mal 
abs*^WM> " 

I think il ^ an import^l Bubied and a well debt^n^ format, and louh forward to 

Oi^iNu Stat^immvt w Hon Dan MAKiucm-. a li^j'iii^NTATfvr in (ViNORtss From 
rm: Matk w Utah, and Ranking Minoritv Mkmbwi the Ski^jtt CToMMmKK on 
(inumAkN. Youth, and Famiu^s 

I would like to thank Contfrt^st^swoman SchixK*der and (bn^^ressraan Dan C^iati^ for 
tbeu- initiative and cona^ in holding thu* hearini? on put«*mal aU>enci% and for 
wxirkinK no diligentlv to ensure that we wer^ abte to ht ar from this outirftanding 
panel of witnm«« I welcomv all the witnesiseis, especially General John A Wick 
ham. Jr.. Chief <rf StaffT of the VS Array, and Profei>sor Michael Lamb from the 
IhiiverNity of Utah in mv home di^iict of Salt Lake City. 

Today we will lt*urn about bome of the e^eit^ on childn-n of growing up without 
their fathi^r^ We will also hear about some prt^anw that nre designed to ofTt^ the 
ramsequences of father absence Children living without their fathers k>8e some of 
tht^ love, campamon»hip, and guidance that fatliera provide R(n>earrh points out 
that chiSdren withi^t fatlwrs can havt? prcrfjlema in lichool that (rther childn?n don't 
haw. They can alKO have trtmble getting along with other childn^n, and in develop- 
inMappropriat4f rok»« a« men and women. 

Throi^hout today h hearing, it t8 important to remembi>r that ncrt all children 
with jiteent fathers have problems. Many of them do well in Bchool. do nut get in 
trouble with the law, and grow up to be productive members of fiociety However, 
when a ciisis does occur in the»e children k Hvti;. it can be- more difticult for them 
than for tht ir peere who live with the day-txMlay htupport of their fathers 

We alHo ainnot overlook the fact that children who are living without their fa- 
there may not oh economically well off m those with father at home. In the 
rm^uin income for fiunilies where only the mother was present wms fHfirni. Familiet* 
with boili parents present earned a m€^ian inctHue of $25.6:^ That's a $17,000 dif- 
ference we cannot ignur < Tlie Federtil Government fdmply cannot reobonablv make 
up these emotional and economic deficits by itself But we can learn about and en 
couri^e prcMramfj and policies that will help familie$^ wtay t<^(?ther and ensure that 
this sap clt»#d for thot** who are without their father*^ support 



C'HII-II DtlVKLOfMEN i UnIT, 

TiU: Chiuihi^n*^ HcrawxAL. 

IVingres&onan Dan Mahkioit, 

Stirtt CommUUi tm Chiidnm, Youth, and Fanuheh. 
Lf.S. HouHt ufRrprvsentainHK Waahin^^ion, DC 

Deak CoNGKK^MAN MARBunT At the hearingti of the Economic Security Task 
Force of the^House Select Committe<< on Children. Youth and Familii^ on 'Taternal 
Abi>ence and Fathers Bole/' you and several of your coHe^ueb nHiueHti*d »p(!cirtc, 
^w^i2? recommcndatitwiH to increai^ and HUHtain father involvement with 

chikhn>n #ind y<M»th DifTen-nt vehicles e.. tax incentive*, tax deductions, fed^itil 
regulatKim^. funding for new programs) can be u^ed to impiemeni the varying policy 
goals outlined m my wntten testimony of 11/10/83. Each vehicle may reach difler- 
ent subgroups of ueople. Based on my t^isitimotiy and on dtijcufafc^ionw with Mr, James 
Levme of the Fatherhood Project, I am now BUi^e^^f ing Nome preliminary federal ini 
tiativeH which need more careful analysis to di^termine which methods would mof^t 
efit^ctively n^ach iiw inten<^ r^ipienU^ 

1. Tfoi inc^ntivet4 io etnf^nmn to encour^* the provifiion of short term paid pa 
rwtui to fathers as well hh moihens at the time of childbirth 

2. Thmigh federal r^ulationM. tax incentiv€S9, or other inducements, the incoar- 
agen^t of employeni to change «ick day benefitci to pernonal leave benefits allow 
ing lather^i to btay home to care for ill chikiren or to be ab^t for half days to take 
III chudren for medical car?. 

3. To estobli^ deimmMratton programtf through direct grantal aimed at providing 
parent oducation and Hupport to fathers as well ai^ mothem, u> study the effective- 
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m»ss f>f thtn«» priiKratnt^ in rt-adiinH and mvulvin^: kttlifn.. ami Co us»- Ihai as <»fu- 
b»m« ffir iiUwMtHit^ lundi^ fur p*sri^nt I'dutaticm pruj^ruins 

4 To ohfablt^h demoiistratiun pn4^rHrtl^ Uhrou^h dirvit ^rant^t fur s.hiH,l 

dnm <fU»m.^niary and hiKh sthinili that provide frtiinsnK in chiidvan- iuid .hild tU- 
vdopm^itt «H part of the curriculum for ^loy^ as well a*^ girlh 

To change ihi- h«-allh irii^uramv plan rrimhurseineni ina utiwh sii thai couns* : 
litu: and human Nrrviiv com^ultatiun^ tfur fatht rh at^ well mot htT>J art' nMm 
burned on an c-quai ba^iiw with minlical'ti*ihnical diagntistic f*'^'^'***^""^^,/.^^''^, "'"^ 
information, «pe the JU^potl of t\te S^-ieit Fanel for the Promotion of C htid Health, 
to the V S ( on^resi. and the S^^retary of HHS. V<»l I, p.1^e^ U. puring strips, 
acc^ to ^uch sen.ic'eji may t«» critical tii preventuiK ihv vuit.di..v.al uf hilhers from 

their children ^ .... * . . 

li To provide mcetitives !.» eniployef^ l<» prov.de or laujlitate aciess to qu.ilitv 

child care ... .t • i ♦ 

7 To et^tabliJ^h as re<*-an'h prioru*es fur appropriate tedera! a^vju i,^ the 
<fil the degrW- of paternal uivuht-meni .n presvhtml and m hi«»! seUiriKs. anU thi 

elfeiHti of outreach pn^rains tm su-iainin^ father iiivu!\.'ineiit with sih<K>l a^e and 

iidole^^^'enl children: , , » . ^ ^ 1 1 .1 

\hi the impact of parental .^hdt work on chadn^n uii the quality ut tluM can- iinO 
on the risk.^ to rhild health and di velopfnenl. , 1 i 

5 Uicreamtl funding for h-dera! wnrk traaun^ prii^iatn^ U> pn»vule nieanin«lin 
MVurity for all emphiyahle inen 

SimvrW. ... .... 

Ass^Hiatt Chief. Da iso^n iff Vhii.l Iki r^^.pm. ut Chihinns liuspLlut, AssisUMit 
i'tofvfisor iff i^i'iittttrhs, Hnri tr ii SU 'tunl Si lun^l 

O 
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